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To Wash Blankets 














Lay Saal tt” aha bed ; 7 
a mpvoaprese , ail rs M AKE Ivory Soap paste according to the Y 
recipe inside the wrapper. A pair of 
blankets requires from a half to a whole cake 
of Ivory Soap (small size) made into Ivor 
2 - . Soap paste Hard water and large, heavy | 
} 1 i ; ) . . 7 
VLE time-tried way to wash blankets is with Ivory Soap. For blankets require two to three times as much 
' ° . . = soap paste as soft water and sma l, light 
thirty-nine summers good housekeepers have put away their blankets. Choose a br iy wit! 
. moderate breez« Il tk 
st—water. To the first, 


blankets after the Ivory washing, confident of finding them soft full of warm—not he 


<9 or - 
. ' 1 ° . add enough Ivory Soap paste to make a good 
md UNSHATUNKeEH MN the fall. foamy suds. Put in one double or two singk 
blankets. Let them soak thirty minutes 
Work them up and down, adding Ivory 
j » spots do 


Phe two things most likely to shrink blankets and make them hard are Soap paste as needed 
blanket from the water, but put 


not lift the bl 








, ° ° ° e Py 
hot water and free alkali. Washing with Ivory Soap eliminates both. one hand under the spot and brush wit! 
. Ivory Soap paste. Use a moderately stiff 
, . ° . . brush. To the second tub add as much Ivor 

Ivory Soap makes such rich, copious suds that it cleans blankets thor- Soap paste as to the first. Put in blanket 

‘ ‘ eas . . ‘ . and repeat the lifting and sousing To the 
oughly \\ ithe rut ix viling, and it 1s SO pure, mild and tree from uncom- third tub add enough Ivory Soap paste to 
° ’ , . . y « e make the water milky. Run blankets into 

bined alkali that ‘it does not affect the texture in the slightest degree: this tub through loosely adjusted wringer 
. . Rinse, wring lightly, and hang in open air 


at once—-white blankets in sun, colored 
blankets in shade. When dry, go over them 


\fter washing with Ivory Soap, all-wool blankets or the wool and 
; : | with a soft flannel cloth or a clean whisk 
cotton mixture dry even sotter thnan Ww hen new and are unchanged broom and hang near a stove or in a warm 


room for several hours 


IVORY SOAP. ..... (28 ...... 99i%% PURE 
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The Woman Behind the Soldier 


by 
\etorsaa tres Mary Roberts Rinehart — "sti 2i0!u0: 












































HeECeSSary to take the best and the trance mto the war? \r (tas learn 
worst, as well as that vast class which anv thing from it? Plas it dened 

comes under neither heading. This is un _— horizon. or narrowed ii *¥ 
fair to the best type of American woman. signed, actively discontent ype 
nore than fair to others. But in the main Cc rebellious? Or do the , 
tis just. It strikes an average. And it is Co class, to make the ultimate 

he average woman in whom we are in [nvestizgation is not ea 1 

erested. lar to deery the war \s a peop 

For some months I have been making prone to adopt a course of action ih 
hservations on the attitude of women adopting it, consider that we ha 
toward this war. In army camps, in cities it. In other words, if we do 
und small towns, in the far west, the middle right. Ayd pacifism isa word 
vest and the east; the farmer’s wife, the as much as we fear the y 
woman on the ranch, the clerk’s wife, the But in small gatherings confident 
laborer’s, and the woman of leisure and talks, in much traveling, the facts become 
wealth. And it is only fair to say that potent ES eg eee 
the investigation, while bringing out much many of our women toward | 
of lofty patriotism and high courage, has quite conceivably affect 
iot been entirely satisfactory. The aver army to its injurv, ma en indeed fo 
ive has been low. us to comproml ane il ina 

It is not difficult to understand. Of peace, the matter beceon one of natio 
voman, war demands only sacrifice. It Hnporlanee 

ves her no great adventure, no drama, Briefly, the highes itellivence of t] 
10 kaleidoscopic change from the hum woman, the more | have found hes rT 


drum things of home. And to support her 

this sacrifice there must be something 
vhich there has been little to keep alive 
since the flaming days of the Civil War 
love of country. 

The call to arms for a man is an appeal, 
ot only to his patriotism but to his man 
hood. It strikes to the very fundamentals 
t his life. But the call to arms for a 
voman asks of her sacrifice for an ideal 
and in this country, an ideal almost for- 
volten until now. 

Patriotism is an emotion that grows bj 


to do her part, whether that part 
in sending away her men 
buving Liberty Bonds Vorking lo 
Red Cross and the various relief organ 
tions, or making intelligent effort 
serve waste 

And hoy intelligence T do not mean eul 
ture I have found almost sublime sact 
fice among women to whom already dail 
and hourly sacrifice was their rule of lif 
and | have found the grossest selfishie 
among women who are giving freely fron 


large ICOoTMEeS, be ause it 1 thie 





sacrifice. It is not until we know its cost do, but who are withholdi liv 
that we realize our love of country. So means im their power, their husband 
vomen must make their sacrifice first, and sons from service 
aving given up to the country the men There is one thing that will win this war 
they love, find that they are the country. and one thing only Everythi 
For nations are people, not the land on subordinate to that, tributas to that 
hich they live. And that one thing is a great arm it 
So the development of the spirit which field 
must see the war through has been slow But behind that army must be some 
mong women. It is always slow. It is thing else. Money?  Supplic Ships 
sometimes said that the women of France Intelligent direction? Of cours Phi 
rose immediately to their emergency, and are a part of the army equipment But 
ent away their soldiers with high courage those we may take for granted. What 
nd a smile. And this is true. But this ever oul delays and early fail Lite 
patriotism of theirs was not of a day or a will come, and in abundances Phe on 
month. It was the result of forty years thing which we must learn, and lear 
f waiting. For forty years they had quickly, is that behind any army niust 





stand the people, not the men only, but 


the women \ solid and = courage: 


faced the inevitable. They were born and 
grew up to sacrifice. 
We have had no such preparation. 


Photograph by Harris & Eu iy 


phalanx of wives and mothers 





It is unwise to minimize the influence 








TRNUIS is not a defense of the average the woman at home on the soldier in camp 
American woman’s attitude. Nor is it RS. RINEHART has two stars in her or at the front. Sometimes I think womer 
in attack. It is an analysis. And as an = . themselves do not realize the influence 
inaly sis it shows certain facts that would service flag; therefore she has a right ‘| he trene hes are not long davs and 1 fit 
e disheartening, if we did not realize the to sp ak to the women of America. This of excitement. . They are endk ss bore 
ibility of women to rise to great crises, < 2 dom, broken, after weeks or months, b 
mee they realize that crises have come. article comes from her heart, and it will be activity. And during those dreary times 
I receive thousands of letters from naaly ee ’ : a mere |68 GR. of waiting the soldier thinks back. Hl 
vormen, women I do not know. In the widely disc ussed. Coming in May: Slan- does not think ahead. Life is too precart 
; ast majority they come from mothers dering the Red Cross,” by Gelett Burgess ous. He lives in the past in his mem 
: vho have willingly sent their sons to the ories — and in his letters. And he think 
var. Now and then comes one from a of his women, his mother, his wife 
nother either sullen or openly rebellious, sister, his sweetheart. He wants encour 
but these are in the minority. The woman who is fail- Passive resignation is but little better than open agement, too. He is doing a big thins not that | 
] ug her country does not write about it. rebellion. ealls it that. But it is true, and he knows it HH 
Yet I find many women failing the country. What, then, of the great mass of women in this _ living the greatest days of his life 
For this is no time for half measures among women. country today, the rank and file? What is their men- And he wants his people behind | Cot 
Copyright, 1918, by The McClure Publications, Inc. All rights reserved. 5 
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When our brave Allies stand for 
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work becomes the 
harder vou work. \nd that, I 
ate with prideful authority, is the 
f war-lime Washington. An- 
vering the query of those who ask 
us, Who are stationed in Washington, 
“Just what is the situation?’ I 
should sav that work and earnest- 


Phe better vou 


=I) tt 
puri 


ness are our greatest national assets, 
and that we have them in 


alnindane e. 


heads of officers. 


itwenty minutes. It isn’t true 


many of us don't 


‘ osed, 


time off 
rol a hair-cut. 
either. dT ju 

ring frivol until ten o'clock: 
and FT felt like ao slacker. In 
our office, we all worked Christ 
mas and New Year's Days, and 

but PE must not forget Gen 
cral Orders No. LO q. 0.)- 


: when a Inagazine 


st sel around, chat 


So. Vou se 
an officer to write of war-time Wash 
asking a pitcher to write 
a running story of the game. In the in 
terests of truth, TI must confess to Me 
Cryure’s that it has bought a gold brick. 
Observe the phrase ‘a gold brick.” Hf 
I had time, [ should spend three days, if 
until TE found 
ed phrase than “a 


ington, it is like 


necessary casting about, 


it, for a less hackie 


vold brick " , Think ol me saving gh 
td brick” if IT weren't « rowded for 
time! I make this confession of swin- 


dling McC cure’s in fairness to the maga- 
ine. Don't be harsh with it. It is used, 
I suppose, to expecting phenomenai 
things of me, and it ordered the story in 
utter good faith, cherished reader, as a 
And I suggest that in read 
ing a third-rate piece of mine, the reader, 
stressful times, is doing his iota. 
\t some later day, if I have time, I must, 
if I think of it, write an essay showing 
that readers, in reading censored news 
and foregoing fiction, are helping to elimi- 
nate the menace of Prussianism. ‘Title 


Dulness Will Win the War. 


these 


lor Cssa\ 


Visitors to Washington should observe the 
Most of us need hair-cuts. 
Well, IT remember when I was a member of 
the comparatively leisure class that a hair- 
cut, not counting the time the barber took in ary 
finding the hand mirror to let you see how 
it looked in back, just as though, if vou didn’t 
like it, it'd do any good to say so, consumed 
that we jn 
Washington don’t have twenty minutes thal 
are our very own, but it is true that ever so 
have the twenty 
until late at night, after the barber shops are 
On Christmas Eve, imbued with the 
devil-may-care holiday spirit, T took some 1. 
I stopped working at 5:30, and 
I didn’t work that evening, 


A picture of a peaceful hour at the War Office. 


Washington 


by Franklin P. Adams 


Speaking of verbiage, there are two usages I stand 
against. L refuse to incorporate them in any letters 
I dictate. Admitting the convenience of the participial 
beginning, such as “Referring to vour letter of Janu- 
25, 1918.° L refuse to sanction “the same” and 
I never have found an instance of “the 
being an improvement on “it.” As to “the 

Pd wear buttoned half-shoes or put nutmeg 
in apple pie rather than use it. 
Wordsworth might do it these 


“the above.” 
same” 
above.” 
. One imagines how 
efficient days: 
minutes nai ; ; _ Jan. 25, 1918 
Po Mortuary Officer, Lake Division 
From William Wordsworth 
Subject: Lucy Gray 
Referring to Lucy Gray, Dove Springs, who died at 
8:45 p.m., Jan. 24, L918, subject was fair as a star in the 
above heaven when only 1/12 doz. stars is shining in same. 
Subject buried this day, 7:15 a.m. 


/ 


* oot W. Mian Werswoerlk 
. ist Lt, S.C. 











But we have our 
hizh moments of mer- 
riment in Washington, 
loo. General Blevitch. 
noted far and wide 
for his ready wit, was 
standing the 
other day at a 
newsstand, 
glancing over the 


January maga- 
zines. As there 


is no General 
Blevitch, IT may 
add that he had 
just’ bought a 
copy of Me- 
Ciure’s. Up 
sauntered Ad- 
miral Benchley, 
who accosted the 
General with a 
bluff **Good eve- 
ning!” 

**Good eve- 
ning, Admiral,” 
was the Gen- 


eral’s reply. 
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Everybody here trying to get a line on Baker 


in Uniform 


Illustrations by Seddie Aspell 


“Have you seen the January number of Cosmopolitan 
and Everybody's?” 

“Why, no,” 
fully. 

“Well,” said 


sail the wizened old seafarer, truth- 


the General, “One has a ‘Fable in 






Seatless day on the 
way to Washington 


‘Leave No Wounded Be- 


I think these maga- 


and the other has 
hind, by Will Levington Comfort. 
zines should be denied the use of the mails, for violat- 
ing the Espionage Act.” 


Slang,’ 


“How is that?” asked the Admiral, little witting 
that a trap was being set for him. 

“Why,” answered the General, whose wit is of the 
hair-trigger variety, “because they give Ade and Com- 
lort to the enemy.” 

Turning to lighter themes, there is politics. Thanks 
to G. O. No. 10, T may not write about such matters. 
Not that I should know what to say if I had untram- 
meled sway. I am not versed enough in politics to 
know that a few men may attack a few other men just 
because they are members of an opposing party. I 
am so unskilled in such things that I cannot grasp 


same army but G. ©. 
No. 10 is a brittle thing. 
Besides, an officer gets no 


time to attend the ses- 
sions of Congress: and 


how get an understanding 
of affairs otherwise? Of 
there are the 

newspaper men. Now, | 
do know some newspaper men in Wash- 
ington, and they would be glad, I am 
certain, to tell me what happens, and, 
perhaps without being even asked, would 


Course, 


interpret the happenings for me. But I 
do not see any newspaper men. Since | 
have been in Washington, [ have met 


only three: the boys who collect monthly 
for the Post, the Star, and the Times 
And if the collector for the Times should 
read this, I should like it known that 
the Times is delivered irregularly, and 
that unless I get the paper every day I 
will not pay next month’s bill. News- 
stands are few in Washington and street 
newsboys are amazingly infrequent... . [ have an 
opinion of the Washington newspapers, but G. O. No. 
10 says, with prophetic lucidity, that I will refrain. 

But they do lay stress on society doings in the Wash- 
ington papers, especially these 
days. On January 14, the 
trains into Washington were 
unusually late, which, I may 
animadvert, is no faint praise. 
The train bearing the mem- 
bers of the “A Successful Ca- 
lamity”’ company from Pitts- 
burgh didn’t arrive at all that 
day, so the opening perform- 
ance at the Belasco was called 
off. But next day’s Times an- 
nounced: “Rear Admiral and 
Mrs. Frederick Robért Harris 
were hosts last evening at a 
theatre party in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Baruch, 
when they occupied two stage 
boxes at the Belasco.” They 
did nothing of the kind, and 
the Washington Times had no 
right to say they did. 

Let us be just to the Wash- 
ington newspapers, however. 
They print more news than 
the Washington residents 
active, non-resident, and hon- 
orary —are willing to read. 
We don’t read the papers down 
here. Perhaps 
that is because 
by the time we 


One of the historic spots 
in Washington 


why, as members of the Yale ard Har- 
vard football teams are members of the 














see the story in the paper it is On Stuff to 
us — to us who are popularly supposed to 
be On the Inside. [have no wish, as [may 
have hinted, to fracture G. O. No. 10 
but I violat« in stating that 
my first knowledge 
been gleaned from the newspapers 
Not that Washington does not 
34 Government libraries 
church, and university? 
stores here, and the one newsdealer (out of 
who didn’t say “No, seh, I reckon we don’t keep that.” 
when I tried to buy a 
sell me one because his stock of Bool, mans Was all sold 
And from April Ist to Nove mix r Ist, at least + books 
were sold in Washington. The Bookman prints no list 
of Washington's best-selling books for November or 
December. It would be interesting, I thought. to 
ascertain the literary taste of war-time Washington. 
April’s best-selling book was ‘Mr. Britling Sees It 























no ¢ oufice ret 


of ever so many oecurrene us 


read. Has it not 
I prabolic 


o book 


and manv others, 
And I have seen tw 


- j 
) | 
(7 asked 


COpy of the Bookman, couldn't 


Through: Mav's * The Hundredth Chance: June's, 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through: July's. “The Red 
Planet: August’s, “The Dark Stat September’ 
“The Red Planet: and October's, “ Christine.’ 
Now, is that not significant? Is that not indicative 
All right, then: significant and indicative of what? 
To even my analytic mind it is indicative of nothing 
except that last April more copies of Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through” were sold in Washington than of 
any other book. [confess it was a disappointment 
that investigation. I expected to be able to tell, from 
those statisties, which LT went to much trouble to ex 


hume, much about the literary taste of war-time Wash 
ington: from that T thought to deduce the length of the 
war. (Subject for another essay Has a War Also 
Breadth and Thickness?) 

Washington does go to the theatre, however | 


takes its cue from the President. who gous to the theatre 


Having a 


riotous time 


“There is enough sadness in real life, 
“When I go to the theatre, I want 
And so the Ziegfeld shows and 
“Hitchy Koo” 
‘em away, while there was lots 
of room at the Barrie play lets 
iast November 


to be amused. 
says Washington. 


to have a good time.” 
the 


Winter Garden shows and turn 


Which is no more than to 
say that Washington is an 
American city Those whose 
fiscal day ends at 4:50 tell me 
that the concerts are always 


capacity The 
s the thing A Wash 
ington first night, however, is 
nothing but a Monday eve 
ning. T attended a first night 
with the gifted 
drew the pictures for this story; 
and after the play the onky 
Night Riot T have had 
we went to the Willard for 
drink and provendet 

Now I cannot raise a sincere 
S ululation or 
threnody on the passing, from 
the District of Columbia, of 
Wines aud Liquors, Ales and 
don't The enthusiasm 
for drink is largely sentimental — and the 
sentiment is false, too. The sorrow for 
its passing is also sentimental. If you 
doubt it, notice in Washington, alleged 
birthplace of the old-fashioned cocktail 
and the rickey, how they serve the alco 
holic simulants. The substitutes for beer 


attended to 


concert 


artist who 


sing an honest 











s Washington in Uniform 
=) ar served in the conventional glassware 
| ind cTin kers tf an elder rhieore alcoholic 
| cla the aerated cider in coolers, from 
old-foil bottles that look and sound like 
, champagne reserve They have the 
How el WV; elf 
I dor | i) ist ney 
| 14 of De 
t, mint { In New 
\ rk not ki have remamed te 
hear the « atthe the ome tean 
Boutin W té lawl | < 
the ) ed lit few val 
p to go 1 observed that the Wasl 
vlon ta conned sport ne dnuin t 
need thre Lirie til 1 last man 
is out Grow yort aid 
Pad 1 j ! } might 
}) fer me | it t Phiese 
treh | le i Liens ul 
I ‘ vhen the 
iW ‘ 
That 4 strictly true. Persons 
They care Trte est} | mgs 
and Place the Sight-Hounds love 
Washi lo Phi rat stroll through 
the Libra f Congre and see the 
tablet vith 4a] name of illustrious 
thor ind | di realiza 


t t me of the names Not Born 


to D | ‘ and our Alles On 
t} eiin he only enemy alien whose 
richie ippears | Croet! and on the south corridor 


side we have Longfellow, Tenny 
on. Gibbon, Cooper. Seott, Hugo, Dante, Homer. 
Milton, Bacon, Ar ithe, Shakespeare, Moliére, Moses 
Whittier, Bryant, Whitman, Poe, 


Browning, Shelley Byron, Musset, Theocritus, Pindar, 
Anacreon, Sappho, Catullus, Horace, Petrarch, and 
Ronsard 

In the corridor leading to the southwest pavilion, 
the enemy does rather better, in Science and Art, put 





Viss Rankin is one of the 


bright spots in town / 


ting across Leibnitz, Herschel, Kepler, Lamarck, and 
Helmholtz, the well-known, if vou have a good mem- 
ory, scientists; and Wagner and Mozart, the justly 
In the corridor leading to 
I took part of a Sunday off 


famed boche composers. 
the northwest pavilion 
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to see these things, — the enemy loses, 19 
to 1. And the game is War, too. He gets 
Frederick the Great; while our side has 
Wellington, Washington, Martel, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, Jackson, Sheridan, Grant, 
Sherman, William the Conqueror, Eu 
gene, Marlborough, Nelson, Scott, and 
Farragut. 

How the enemy stacks up in books 
I did not have time to count; but it is 
well not to go too deeply into that. 
The enemy, I believe, invented the so- 
called art of printing; and while there 
have been, if I say so myself, many 
excellent poems and articles printed, 
without printing, the German propa- 
gandists might have had a tough time 
of it. Gutenberg, I am convinced, was 
only another dupe of the Kultur sys- 
tem. But there I go again, just as 
though G. O. No. 10 never had been 
promulgated. 

It is an old town, Washington, but it 
is essentially small, despite its incre- 
ment of 60,000 — or is it 90,0007 
the last vear. It is what Walter Pater 
in his better moments, might call a hick 
Southern burg. The hickness of a 
town varies directly as the square of 
the number of its “New” places. 
Washington has the New Arcade, the 
; New Bristol, the New Cochran, the 
New Ebbitt, the New Richmond, the New Southern 
Garage, the New Taxi Service Co., the New Varnum, 
the New Willard, the New Winston, and the New Na- 
tional Theatre. Repaper the dining room, and lo! the 
New Whoozis is born. A [Continued on page 5.3| 





























lf the War Ends This Year 


| MIRST it is necessary to reca 
pitulate. 
Back in August, 1914. a consid 
able part ol our people, percely 
that in the case of Belgium it 
d not taken two to make a mut 
lerous quarrel, began to fear that 
the United States might be obliged 
» resort to arms in defense of tts 


ementars rights as a nation. 





( onsequently this part ol our peo 
ple began to call for tmmediat 





The author military preparation, largely on the 
basis of insurance agaist aggres 
aT Simult eousl however there ce eloped an 
opposition movement on the part of citizens who bn 
lieved the European War was none of our concern, 
that we ould and could keep out of it, and that, in 
the event o asion of our country, a million 
irmiet { form themselves into an army over 
ht ane out artillery or ot! equipment repel 
; | ss of the mvader 

Ame the leaders of the first group wer Colonel 
Roosevelt and General Leonard Wood among the 
leaders of t} second group were the President and his 
former S« elaryv of State Mir. Brvar Phose who be 
| preparedne were charged ith “*raliter 
‘ «lid ot beheve in it wer charged 
mvcrfist l pacifists ~ regarded the “mili 
larist is belheose and bloodthirsts the ““roibitar 
egarded tl paciists astat rious dreamers. So, 
broad peaking, public sentiment was divided \s 
ni and the Germans sunk unarmed pits 
el hip drownin \merican met women and 
‘ ire { ! became mereasmel aout the 
tarist i ting that war should be declared rm 
cliate ! pacifists desiring at all costs to avoid i 
I t] Presidential campaign of 1916 thi vas the 
1 1 ( The Democrat Party stood in effect 
peace it a pric President Wilson was re 
ominated t then Pha Rep ‘Nliean Part stood for 

in tnmedate declaration ofl var “gaimst Germa 
Colonel Roosevelt is the vical candidate to rep 
ent this vie but the Republean desiring to 
scipline him for i | ONC. SION nlo Progres 

ism, nominated istead Charles Evans Hughe 
It was understood that Mr. Hughes would if elected 
tra ke Var al one And it was equally 
ell understood that Mr. Wil on had “kept 
tof war ind would continue to do 
vhether he could or not It was on 
ed | ther il Nir Hughes was de 




















by Julian Street 


feated at the polls, and Mr. Wilson reélected. He was 
reinaugurated March 4, 1917, and about a month 
later declared that a state of war with Germany al- 


ready existed, 

The declaration of war immediately united the na- 
tion. Those who felt that war had to come were so 
relieved by the declaration that they readily condoned 
the past, bending their entire thought to the future. 
Optimists among them even went so far as to proph- 
esy that a pacifist turned fighter would prove a great 
fighter. Many who had supported Mr. Hughes at 
the polls now ceased to regret that he had failed of 
election, feeling that both factions would not have 
rallied to a war declared by him as to a war declared 
by Mr. Wilson —— for all but the most radical pacifists 
perceived by this time what the advocates of prepared- 
ness had perceived: namely, that a nation cannot keep 
out of war merely by desiring to keep out of it. 


TEXLME passed. We achieved the draft 

been raised and is being trained and equipped. 
There has been honesty in Washington. There have 
been no financial scandals. Profiteering has not been 
countenanced by the Government. Elaborate provision 


An army has 


has been made for guarding the morals of our soldiers and 
sailors. Our destrovers have long been ou the submarine 
Official reports of all kinds have been full of 
promise, full of encouragement. We have been told of 
many of them, necessarily, in the 


patrol 


countless wonders 
future tense wonderful airplane engines, great fleets 
of p'anes which will be sent to France, anti-submarine 
devices to amaze the world, unparalleled this and un- 
rivaled that 
We are told that ships wi'l win the war, that savings 
will win the war, that food will win the war, that prop 
aganda will win the war, that coal will win the war. 
“We'll” we sav, 
right.” Amd so we do as we are told, whether we 
uuderstand the reason why or not. Our hearts, our 


And. of course, we wish to believe it al. 


“whatever will win the war is all 


lives, our hopes for the future are in the war. We 
have placed ourselves in the Government's hands. 
We have given the Administration every power, every 
resource. We are at heart so profoundly democratic, 
so sincere in our democracy, that without the least 
hesitation we make the President an autocrat for the 
period of the war, so that we may have efficiency. 

We have waited a long time. Some of us have be- 
come disturbed by reports at variance with wiat the 
Government has told us, or by modifications of the 


first rosy stories. We begin to want to know. We 
become restive. A Senate committee headed by 
Senator Chamberlain, a Democrat, questions the Secre 
tary of War with results far from reassurmg. We 
learn that the War Department is full of red tape 
Inklings of inefficiency and lack of coérdination in 
Washington leak down to us. It is a big job, this war. 
Are the men who are handling it big enough to handk 
it, we begin to wonder? And have the men of undis- 
puted bigness adequate power? Are all the forces in 
Washington pulling together? We hear rumors to the 
contrary. Priority orders issued by the Government 
disorganize the railroads, so the railroads are taken 
over. Does disorganization thereupon end? <A col- 
lege president is in charge of coal. Did the president 
of a coal company perhaps succeed him in the col- 
legiate chair? We do not desire to be critical. But 
is it strange that we who from the first believed in 
preparedness should begin, reluctantly, to look into 
ihe past? This isn’t a party thing with us. It neve 
has been. This isn’t the Democratic Party’s war, o1 
the Cabinet's war, or the President's war. It is our 
war — the people’s. We are paying for it with ow 
money and our lives. Should the Allies fail it is not a 
party or a clique that will do the suffering. If we 
fail we shall all suffer. Do we scent party politics? 
Are arrogance and pride of opinion in the air? We 
are disturbed — more and more disturbed. We be- 
gin to voice our thoughts, reluctantly, in_ privat 
places. 

“Don't criticize,” comes the familiar formula. “It 
is unpatriotic to criticize.” 

Are we criticizing? We search our souls. Yes, we 
do find that a critical feeling has been developing 
within us. Can it be possible that we lack patriotism? 
We search our souls again. No! A thousand times, 
no! No men love their country more than we love 
ours! We are not critical because we love our country 
less, but because we love it more! America must do 
her utmost! She must be efficient among the effi- 
cient! She must not strut boastfully, but must stand 
forth before a watching world, divested of all petti- 
ness, all weakness, a figure gigantic, noble, glorious and 
strong! 

* Nevertheless,” someone repeats, “it is unpatriotic 
to criticize.” 

No! That is dogma. It is a generalization, and like 
most generalizations it is false To ecriti-  , " 
cize the war itself—that is indeed unpat- . a 7 
riotic. But justly to criticize the conduct 
of the war may be an act of the highest 
patriotism. Is [Continued on page 56| 
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They Also Serve 


Who Only Stay at Home and Wait 


, calico uniform is not so showy as the 


togs, and the kitchen apron not so romuant 
spurs, but there are no braver and no more de 
soldiers in their country’s service than the thousa 
women who are keeping the home fires burning l 
do deserve well of their government at | 
the most intelligent piece of social lewistat 
| congress has ever passed, the ll} be treated a 
deserve to be treated. 
| The War Insurance \ct its i . itl called 
Washington, provides, among oth 
allotment of one-half the soldier's 1 direct] 
family, for additional allowances to those depence 
that need them, for adequate insurance at a minit 
| cost, for the physical care and reconstructic 
men who need it, and the retention of 
| upon the government payroll after the wa 
H reason of restored health or the learning ol ‘ 
pations suited to their disabilities. the are aga 
4 established as self-supporting citizens 
This is nothing more than. the men should get. not 
ing more than the men’s families should get ly 


Is a comfort to know that tive are getting | 








Bet ; 
Serre ’ 











The Soldier’s Family —What of Them? 


How Uncle Sam is Looking After “The Home Guard” 


{nd not all the brave hearts beat under khaki 











Like a Man! 


1 Soldier's Care Enfolds Them 


TT" AT there are not more soldiers’ homes like the 
one above and that there are thousands like the 
one opposite is due not only to Uncle Sam but to 
Private Sammy. The soldier did not have to pro- 
lect his family by insurance. He could have forgotten 
their needs, or thrown them on the charity of the Red 











Cross or on the mercy of the pension grafter. But he 
dida't! With a unanimity and a magnanimity, which 
tells the story of the American husband and father and 





. the men in uniform responded to the opportunity 

to place one more safeguard around the homes they 

d already given up so much to protect. 

So, when the next transport goes down or the next 
ialty list comes along the cables from across the 
it will be a comfort not only to the soldiers’ fam- 

but a source of pride to the whole country that 
vovernment and the soldiers have both done the 
ht thing by the folks at home. 

\nd in the vears to come, if we find that the hitherto 
table pension scandal has been avoided and the 
rnment’s assistance has been extended to those 

o have really earned it, we must take off our hats 

tin not only to the men at Washington who con- 
ed the War Insurance idea, but to the men in the 

nks who have so triumphantly executed it. 


* 
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“Lightly, my lad, 
lightly: you'll 
get a bayonet in 
your ribs” 





JAWER = MOT COWERY Flac 


feeling stronger, though still tired. 








T hac been a hare dav in the —________ a 


N the May MecClure’s will appear “The Third Genera- 


Wurtzel 


opened the factory deor with 


punts shop sain 


a last weary effort and steppe il 
shutting off the 


sewing machines. 


into the hallway, tion” : 
hum of many 
Then he plodded down the wind 


ing stairs that led through a 


On the corner he bought his fa- 
vorite paper, which told in’ the 
strange Longue of his fathers the 


a patriotic story by Marie Manning, with a “kick” day's story — war, aerial raids, 


at the end that would make a machine gun ashamed of itself 


tottering governments and the 
smash-up in Russia. War, war, 
forever war. 

“Hello, Sam,” greeted his land- 





smelly chasm to the street below 

' Wurtzel looked across the street 
to a jeweler’s clock, which registered half-past eight. 
Ile had been in this hateful building since seven of the 
morning before Phat army order was to blame. He 
had handled khaki until it seemed to him that the 
whole race of men was wearing muddy brown. How he 
despised it! 

+ There was a bit of cold in the air. Sam turned up his 
coat collar and walked down Grand street with all the 
briskness that he could muster 

He came to Essex street Three doors to the right, 
ss, and he entered Wasserman’s place. 
sen shop in the front and a lunch- 


down four stey 
This was a delicat 
room at the rear 
marble topped tubles, and beckoned to a waitress in a 
dirty apron 

“Some gefilter fish.” Sam told her 


I'm hungry.” 


“And hurry. 


The waitress bustled away, and he buttered a large 


slice of the pumiperni kel that she had put before him. 
Hello, Sam.” said a voice that he knew. “Been 
drafted vet?- 





eweoomer 
Nov” he 


no Wal 


said shortly, “I don’t want 

















He drew up a chair at one of the 


Wurtzel looked up into the face of the 


But the other laughed at him, and replied: “What 
does that matter? You got a number, ain’t you? And 
some day they'll get your number.” 

Wurtzel shrugged. That was far away. And the 
gefilter fish which the waitress placed before him smelt 
most appetizing. 

Max, why should I fight?” 
thread where he had broken it. 

* Because you gotta fight,” answered the man across 
the table, “Sor they ll shoot vou.” 

“What is the difference?” 

“None — unless it’s for the cause,” and a flicker of 
spirit brightened the eyes of Max. 

“I don’t want no war,” repeated Sam, his mind 
refusing to go further. 

“None of us do,” Max agreed, then — heatedly 
“and we won't have it if we only stand together. 1 
gotta plan. If you're called, just play stupid. They 
can make you go to camp, but they can’t force you to 
drill or anything. Just play stupid 

Sam's attention sharpened. “Stupid — how’s that?” 

“Why, be a fool,” and the other grinned again. “It’s 
nat’ral to some fellers.”’ 

“Oh.” Sam said. “I can do that — sure.” 

Wurtzel paid his check and went out into the street, 


he asked, taking up the 


lady. “I got a letter for you.” 

**A letter?”’ questioned Sam. 

“Yes,” she said, and handed him a long, formal- 
looking envelope. 

Sam stared at it weakly. In the upper left-hand cor- 
ner were the words, “Official Business, United States 
Government.” 

Sam’s head reeled unpleasantly as he went to the 
stuffy bedroom that was his own. 

Quickly he tore the envelope, and with shaking fin- 
vers spread the enclosed paper upon his knee. And 
there, in letters of fire were traced the words, “ Re- 
port to your district board for examination not later 
than o 

“Oh, oh,” cried Wurtzel, collapsing upon the bed, 
“not me, not me,— I don’t want no war!” 

To Sam the night was endless. With the coming of 
day he ate a little breakfast and looked out of the 
window into the busy street. After all, the world was 
the same, and he still was alive. 

At the district board a line of men awaited ey 


amination when Sam arrived. He took 





his place at the end of this line. 

By the time Sam reached the examining 
board he ached in every limb from the long 
vigil on the pavement. But his resolution 
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“Kamerad” 
by James C. Young | 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


as taken. There should be none = more stupid 
han he. 

The running fire of questions disconcerted him. He 
vould have shown to poor advantage without that 
resolution locked tight in his heart. He almost failed 
n the eyesight test, and the doctor shook a doubtful 
wad over Sam’s feet, and was discouraged by his droop- 
ug left shoulder. But someone opened a door, called 
‘Hurry up,” and Sam was passed! Accursed door! 

In the course of troubled days he appealed for ex- 
emption, and his claim was duly denied. An unfeeling 
hoard ruled that the manufacture of pants was not a 
vital industry. Then came the order to join his quota. 
\ last time Sam visited Wasserman’s. And there he 
found Max, still uncertified for service. 

“Play stupid,’ cautioned the comrade. 
just be stupid.” 


“Don't re- 


use 
Il 


N a-gray day he journeyed to camp. The men 
marched from their district board headquarters, 
each carrying a bundle. At the train a throng of relatives 
and friends gathered to see them away. There was no 
one to wish Sam God-speed. All of his people had been 
left behind him far across the world. 

Upon reaching camp Sam looked about at the bar- 
racks of raw pine and the freshly made streets. 

An officer approached, spoke a quick command, and 
the men fell into a straggling line. The officer frowned, 
and spoke again: 

* Off you go, now, by two's. And look sharp!” 

Next began a series of inspections, each one more 
exacting than the former. Every part of Sam’s anat- 
omy was tested until he felt alarm. But the thing came 
to an end, and he made the acquaintance of army chow. 
Night followed, and merciful sleep. 

Wurtzel awoke with a sense of the business that he 
had to carry out. After breakfast, uniforms were issued 
to the new arrivals. This was a good place to begin. 
While his companions were taking off civilian garb and 
slipping into khaki, Sam dawdled away his time. A 
sergeant took heed. 

“Here,” he ordered, “get a move on. 
coming in a few minutes.” 

Sam looked at him vapidly and shook his head. The 
sergeant undertook to help him. Sam was more help 
less than the most helpless infant. To the sergeant’s 
earnestly expressed opinion, he merely smiled. The 
recruits left the barracks and lined up with one man 
And the sergeant reported that he had an 
idiot inside who didn’t know how to dress himself. Two 
men were detailed for first aid in this emergency. Sam 
submitted without forgetting his réle, mumbling to 
himself, and interfering at every opportunity. 

His unaccustomed valets got him dressed, — and 
none too kindly. He was escorted outside and thrust 
into the line. 

By night his case was the talk of the camp. When it 
Was necessary to undress and put him to bed, the ser- 
geant and several other persons began to lose patience. 
The next day Sam was again examined by the surgeons. 
Their report went to the General in command. “He 
is just a plain faker,” was the sense of this report, 
though couched in better terms. 

Then they tried persuasion. 
part. They put him in the guard house, made him 
clean the company streets, and march with a pack upon 
lis back. But he smiled on, and gibbered nonsense. 

\fter a week of this, two soldiers approached Sam and 
fell in on either side of him. The men carried rifles and 
ich caught Sam by an arm. Terror seized him, too. 
Were they going to shoot him? He gulped the lump in 
lis throat, and started to talk connectedly for the first 
Lime since his arrival. 

“Shut up!” one of the soldiers ordered him, and he 

s marched to a building where a group of officers 


i 4° } o— : ay ry 
. stood about the door. These officers gazed 


Inspection’s 


missing. 


Still Sam played his 


curiously at Sam, but he scarcely had 
time to take note of them before being 
hustled inside. A door was opened and 
Sam thrust into a room. 











When the door had been 
slammed shut again, Sam 
found himself looking into 
the face of a handsome, 
gray-haired man, seated 
on the opposite side of a 
flat-topped desk. There 
was an admixture of kind- 
ness and sternness in the 
man’s face, and his steady 
eves were examining Sam 
without emotion. 
glimpsed the stars on the 
officer’s shoulder, and drew 
up his right hand in an 
awkward salute. The 
General smiled. 

“That is better,” he 
said. ‘What's the mat- 
ter, my boy?” 

Instantly Sam remem- 
bered himself, and grim- 
aced, 

“Now, see here,’ the 
General went on, kindly. 
“We don’t want anybody 
in the army who is not fit 
to be there, and some of 
my officers tell me you are 
one of that kind. But I 
don’t believe it. And I 
want to know why you 
have acted so absurdly.” 

“Tm as good as any- 
body,’ Sam blurted. 

“Of course you are,” 
agreed the General. “That 


SS 


Sam 


Yl ' 


Annette of “ Broozh” 


is just as I thought. But 
what is the trouble?” 
Sam stammered, got) control of himself, bungled 


again, then cried, 


“T don’t want no war! Lain’ta fighter. Pie just a 


pants-maker. I hate war—L won't fight its all 
wrong!” 

The General said: 

“Now, listen to me. None of us wanted war. It is 


a terrible thing. But there are other things more terri- 
ble — disgrace, oppression. I'm going to put you in 
another company, and L want you to make me proud 
of you. Will you do it?” 

Sam nodded, swallowed hard, and looked into the 
officer's eves. 

“Tl try,” he said. 


Ul 


HE camp where Sam got the bend out of his shoul- 

ders and the slouch out of his legs was made up 
partly of drafted men and partly of regulars. The re- 
cruils far exceeded the regulars. There came a call for 
the latter to move. Some companies lacked many of 
their quota. And the need was imperative. An order 
was issued to fill the gaps with drafted men. 

To the soldier clerk in the adjutant’s office this was a 
card-index war — and Fate placed his finger on Sam’s 
card. He was one of a hundred men picked to join a 
regiment of the line. Sam obeyed, quietly, unquestion- 
ingly, in the way that he had begun to know. 

The regiment moved on a certain night, traveling by 
train to the city, and thence on foot through lower New 
York to the waterfront. There a transport awaited them. 
The men went aboard and lined the decks as she cleared 
from her slip. Sam's eyes wandered over the myriad of 
lights, as he saw in vivid retrospect that back room at 
Wasserman’s, and the pinocle players in Benny’s café. 

So they arrived in France. And the arrival was very 
different from their departure. A sea of upturned 
faces greeted them at the waterside, thousands of hands 
reached out to bid them welcome. Sam walked down 
the gangplank with the rest, head up, shoulders stiffened. 
Everywhere he went people tried to give him some- 
thing, children followed in his footsteps. 

Ilis command was ordered to a training camp near 
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the front. The men mustered in a 


When the train 
believe the evidence of his eves. 


vard anel, 
al last was ready, Sam scarcely could 
For they were to go in 


railroad 


cattle cars! 

Thus Sam began his journey. It iasted through all 
of a weary day and well into the next, the train, pulling 
wheezily on, with many stops. Finally it reached the 
point of debarkation, and Sam climbed out. 

There he got his first glimpse of German prisoners, 
working in a nearby field, and wondered how they had 
come through the perils of war, alive, uninjured, They 
were a stolid lot for the most part, and still wore their 
soiled uniforms of gray. 
work and stared with round eyes at the newcomers. 
Sam stepped nearer to them for a closer inspection 
One prisoner approached, smiling broadly, and ad 
dressed Sam with extended hand. 
and the man spoke again, displaying an empty pipe 

Ah! Sam understood a single word. Kamerad! The 
first word of all that Sam had heard in France which 
meant anything to him. AKamerad! Could this be one 
of the comrades? Quickly he found his tobacco, and 
gave it to the German, who grinned his delight, and 
clapped Sam on the shoulder. Again the man spoke in 
his heavy guttural tongue and once more he 
kamerad. Sam could understand that, and was 
for something in reply, when the order came to fall in 
He shouldered his gun and moved away. 

“*“Good-by — kamerad!” said Sam. And the German 
waved in return. 

The prisoner also understood, and cried twice over, 
** Kamerad, kamerad!” 

“*What did he say?” asked Sam's companion. 

Sam answered evasively, but deep within him he 
implanted that word. Kamerad! 

Then began the hard, nerve-trying routine of the 
training camp. This was worse than Sam had thought 
even war could be. 

Weeks dragged by — weeks of bombing 
practise, marching, bayonet drills, night 
alarms and sudden manceuvers. Sonx 
how, Sam lived through it. His biceps 
grew stronger. He [Continued on page 38 


To a man the prisoners ceased 


He shook his head, 


said 


set king 
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A Rainy Night in the Trenches 


by George Pearson 


Private No. 178, in the Famous Canadian Regiment, “The Princess Pats” 


] > 
HE “Princess Pats,” after ten 
4 days in the trenches in 
, Poly gon Wood, longed for a 
4 : st. We were weary but 


< ™ 
2. 
7 


a 


‘ iy) 
y came, but it was a short-lived rest 
“us “vive Us We had lho Sooner 
» able settled down in barracks than 
hie orm of the second battle of 
Ypres burst and we were hurried back 
tin to the front line to relieve the 

hausted Royal Rifles. 

Who's vour mate?” It was Stam- 

bore 

II 


h asking me. 


ratively happy when our reliet 





laven t got anvs I'm a widow,” 


The author | { dl 
“Well, so are we: Nobby stopped 
last time up. Better muck in with us.” 
We" meant Shepherd and himself. They were 
mto man and wile. I had lost the two men nm my 
up of three that were required for sentry purposes, 
tha e tLwo ore gol soldiers who honored me bv 
Lheu mn , 
He continued ‘Shep’s goin’ to push on and draw 
{ You an’ me'll take his kit an’ commandeer a 
vat 
Right." I 1. Twas more than willing to obey. 


Illustrations by Wallace Morgan 


We found ourselves in the same section of the 
long trench we had just left the day before. 
Shepherd flung at us everything he owned except 
his rifle and the skeleton that contained his 
tmmunition and shouldered his way down the 
The Rifle Brigade was just 
filing out. We glanced hurriedly in several dug- 
outs. We came to one that looked promising. 
The parapet in front was sound. No fatigues. 
Anvhow it would not do to delay too long. We might 
he left holding the sack. Two of the R. B. were just 
gathering up their equipment. 

“This vour dug-out?” 

“Tt was, mate: it’s anybody's now.” 


crowded trench. 


es IGHT: it’s ours,” and we threw our kits down 
in token of ownership. We spread them in the 
manner born of bitter experience that would best in 
dicate to later comers that at the very least an entire 
section was housed here and that there was no room 
for more. A load was off our minds. ‘We blew the 
precious candle out and crawled back into the trench 
where we rose to our feet and for the first time in hours 
of heavily laden marching relaxed our sore muscles. 
Shepherd joined us, grousing. 
“Gotta shift, fellows. Where's my 
kit?” 











“In there. What's up?” 

“They say we gotta move up the 
trench another fifty yards.” 

** Hell!” 

“Well, we're for it. Come on.” 

He crawled on his hands and knees 
into the dug-out from whence he 
called loudly for a match. We passed 
him one. He threw all our belong- 
ings out in the worst of ill-humors. 

Then he subsided into querulous 
grumbling. We threw our belong- 
ings dispiritedly over our shouiders 
and trudged on up the line. Our 





“Attaboy!” 
we cried and 
bobbed up 
again to mark 
each new 
burst. 

It was the 
real thing! 











a 





Restrained him from going over the top 


earlier forehandedness cost us dear now. All the dug- 
outs were staked out. Each mild inquiry of ours drew 
forth only scowls and a taciturn, “Full up. There's a 
good dug-out just around the next traverse.” 

That good dug-out was an ephemeral thing. It did 
not in fact materialize at all. However, we made what 
shift we could with the only one a critica! soldiery had 
left. We pulled aside the sand-bag flap and looked in. 
It was merely a broad notch in the front wall of the 
trench, a few earth-covered boards over the top for 
head cover, broad and long enough so that two sitting 
men could at least extend their legs full length and just 
nicely deep enough to well drain into it all the water 
in the vicinity and yet not high enough to permit an 
erect. sitting position. 

However, /eric gq ist Irrieg and only two of us would be 
free to use it at one time anyhow. Certainly one of us 
would always be on sentry-go and perhaps all three of 
us on fatigues. We had small use for a dug-out, so 
why worry > 


ITH the celerity of old hands we arranged our two 
hours turns of sentry-go to the mutual satisfaction 
of all concerned. As we were old boys, the noncoms 
did not bother us except perhaps the greener ones who 
had but lately arrived in drafts themselves and so 
lacked a sense of trench etiquette and the fitness of 
things in general. We knew more of our duties than 
they did, which was the rub, for they knew that, too, 
and so sometimes tried by bluster to cover their short- 
comings and deceive us, an attempt that in the case 
of old “‘swaddies” was manifestly impossible. 
Shepherd and Stamborough were mates, which meant 
that there existed between them a relationship for 
which there is no equal, outside that one of the sexes, 
for sweetness and faith and service and all the dear 
things that count. And it is doubtful if there exists 
anywhere so wild and sweet and strange a relationship 
as is bound up in the mating of two simple soldier men 
who cook and fight and die together to the full testing 
of the manhood of each, so that they make their choice 
and cleave the one unto the other even as Ruth did 
unto Boaz. And certainly without the sex relation 
itself there can be no mating that is truer or sweeter 
than this mating of the soldiers. A whimsical fate has 
ordered that such a pair is usually an ill-assorted one, 
one helpless and lost soul of a soldier leaning all too 
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heavily on the almost maternal service of the other. 
At such times, such ones might, and, in fact, are certain 
to launch on one another verbal cesspools of abuse, 
but woe betide other unlucky ones who should so do 
to either of the pair. 

This, however, was not the case with my two com- 
rades. Both were too good soldiers for either to be 
dependent upon the other and as for abuse, they per- 
mitted themselves only a fair share of soldier grousing 
which was never by any chance directed at the other. 
Shepherd, however, was the mother of the pair and of 
ur trio in fact. On the strict and unspoken under 
standing that I was only a rank outsider, I was per- 
mitted through force of our pressing circumstance to 
humbly warm my spirit at the outer edge of the fire 
of their soldier troth. 


HEPHERD was a Trojan. He spared himself not at 

all. The man so unaffectedly showed so simple and 
direct a tenderness for his mate and even for me that we 
marveled in our hearts. We had known him in the 
earlier and irresponsible days of a Canadian camp when 
he had not been, to say the least, very popular. They 
had said unkind things of him. And here, in the only 
place that counted, he was the best soldier of us all. 

A soldier’s tasks or the seeing that he does no one 
clse’s, the feeding of his body and the keeping of his 
rifle clean, these are his chief concerns, but not in the 
order named; that is only for purposes of alliteration. 
The rifle comes first, always. One soldier, one kit; 
that is the Median law. But the man who kept that 
selfish law the best might perhaps be the very one to 
lose his life for a comrade to whom he had just denied a 
broken biscuit. 

The great-hearted Shepherd excelled in overdoing all 
service. The first night will suffice. It was a bad one. 
The guns chattered and rumbled. Shells whispered 
their way overhead and the murmur of war was all 
about us. The rain poured pitilessly so that we huddled 
up and said: “‘God pity poor souls at sea a night like 
this!” 

I drew my waterproof ground sheet more closely about 
my wet shoulders and strained aching eyes over the 
parapet at that menacing fringe of dreary woodland 
that lay so seant a fifty vards distant on our front. 

I heard muffled voices at the left raised in wordy 
but cautious altercation. 

“Tl bloody well turn your name into the sergeant 
an’ it’s up agin a stone wall you'll go, me lad: That's 
what we do with your kind out here. You're not in 
bleedin’? Canada now, me lad — a-sleepin’ on sentry, 
an’ your comrades a-trustin’ you; —a fine comrade 
you are.” It was Radcliffe, the Grenadier Guardsman. 
I felt sorry for the recruit but it was very necessary. 
In the same draft there had come a one-eyed man 
who had enlisted so, a splendid commentary on the 


medical inspection in Canada and in England. He was 
dangerous to all here. 

A series of racking coughs answered. “Tm. sick, 
‘Gren.’ I tell you I'm terrible —-** He broke off into 
a rack of coughing so painful that he leaned against 
the parapet to finish it. 

“Ti you're sick this is no place for you. 
in the mornin’. We want no sick men here. 
only a hindrance to the rest of us.” 

“No use, Ratty,” the other remonstrated feebly. 
“The M. O. says I'm jake.” I went sick at Wipers an’ 
he acted like he thought I was skivin. There's worse 
off nor me. Look at Grey, dyin’ on his feet an’ 
couldn't ‘go sick.” His mates had to march him up to 
the officer and get him to see the Medical Officer. He 
says he ain't got no choice but to keep us here, sick or 
well.” 

Radcliffe shifted his attack: “Don't call it Wipers: 
It’s Yee-pree,” he admonished the recruit. 

The latter defended himself between coughs: * That's 
what Sir John Frenck calls it an’ if it’s good enough for 
him I’m bloody sure it’s good enough for Tommie.” 

Such logic was unanswerable so his mentor evaded 
the issue again and harked back to surer ground. 
* Well, you bloody well parade your bones afore the 
M. O. agen when we get back to billets. Swing the 
lead if you have to. You compray?” 

“All ri’ but T tell you it’s a washout, Rat.” 

“Blow me; you talk like ver balmy. Do as I 
tell you!” and ended the discussion. 

There came an apologetic sniffe and a voice at 
my shoulder. ‘Time's up, mate. In you go an’ 
‘ave a bit of a lay-down.” 


‘Go sick’ 
They're 


Y the light of a star-shell I made out the unhand- 

some face of Shepherd, frowning gravely at me. 
I knew the man lied in the clean soul of him and told 
him so. Others of a different breed had taught me 
jea'ously to watch the hour of change and perhaps 
rout them from their dug-outs. 

He sniffed weakly again: “Oh, well, vou ain't 
feelin’ none too wel’, an’ I knows ’ow that is, mate. 
Come! In you go,” and taking my assent for 
granted, added: “* Noticed anything wrong on our 
front?” 

“No,” I said, 
over there at the trench-mortar.’ 

“Right,” he responded, “Ill keep my eye on the 
blighters. No wiring parties out?” he queried anx- 
iously. 

I reassured him on that point. His last words were a 
cautious “Don’t wake Stam up when you goes in.” 
I left him with his head already well up over the top, 
watching and waiting. And I knew that it would 
remain there, come the night fire ever so bad. Shepherd 
would neither sleep nor keep his head down even in 


“except that things are too quiet 


’ 


What Is Patriotism?—A 


HAT is Patriotism? 
For many years, voting with the Social- 
ists, I asked myself the question. 
For many years I answered it, as they 
answered it, thus: 

Patriotism is a narrow, outworn, selfish, local pride. 
It is as anachronistic as primitive tribal fetish-worship, 
as absurd as the impossible medieval theories of chiv- 
alry, as hollow as Eighteenth Century gallantry, as 
false as the pro-slavery propaganda of the bible- 
quoting parsons of 1851. 

Patriotism, I said, is a stultification of my belief in 
the Brotherhood of Man. It is a violation of Christian 
ethics. It teaches one to hate, not love, our enemies. 
It is a relic of barbarism, and the flag is its fetish, the 
symbol of selfishness. 

What is Patriotism, I said, but the glorification of 
one’s immediate geographical environment? Can I 
believe my own particular homeland is holy — and all 
else accursed? Can I believe that I and my nea_neigh- 
bors are the salt of the earth?— more righteous, more 
wise than those just across the frontier of my provin- 
cialism? No! 

So said Socialism and so said I. And we were right. 

But that was before the 6th of April, 1917. 

On that day history turned over a page. 
The world caught up with at least one of 
the advanced ideals of Socialism — as it is 
catching up with others—and to me our 
flag became that day a symbol of some- 


by Gelett Burgess 


thing high enough, beautiful enough, to demand and 
command my utmost loyalty and respect. 

Before, the Stars and Stripes to me stood for arro- 
gance — America, it seemed to say, was better, richer, 
more intelligent than any other nation — America 
protected and ensured more rights and privileges. In 
peace the flag was the symbol of our physical and 
mental and moral well-being. In war it stood mainly 
for material force — for self-defense against invasion 

it was a rallying post for all threatened with destruc- 
tion. Not very noble, that — an altruistic emblem 
a mere Common-sense expression of our desire for safe 
isolation — and our desire to kill our enemies that we 
might be secure, 

But now the Stars and Stripes has become for me 
really a spiritual symbol. For this war is like no other 
war since the Crusades. It is a war for world-freedom. 
It is the only war in the history of the world, where 
the warrior can truly say: 

Not only for myself do I fight, not only for my well- 
being and that of my clan. My enemy I love. I fight 
that he, too, may be free—that he may come into the 
Great Brotherhood of Man, the ideal League of Free 
Nations of which we have been vouchsafed a high, 
bright vision. I fight for a new Heaven and a new 
Earth. I fight not only that we may not be enslaved 
by the resurgent evil power of Might but that my 
Enemy, too, may come onto the side of Right, and be 
delivered from the Beast that now oppresses him.” 

This is the new patriotism. This is what our flag 


A Rainy Night in the Trenches 1S 


. 
excusable safety. He was no recruit. We 
with him. 

I slid into mis wet place cautiously and thrust each 
leg up to the knee into a sand bag, tying them there 
very loosely so that they could quickly be kicked off 
in case of sudden alarm. These were our tool warmers 
on cold wet nights. If thev were not very 


were safe 


warm, they 










The wetness drew us up in wrinkled misery 


at least served the useful purpose of holding a portion 
of the water off the feet and legs. It was merely one of 
their many uses. We carried food, fought and died 
in and behind them, and sometimes after a direct hit 
of shell, were buried in them. 

Two hours later and more the uneasy conscience of 
Stamborough made him say to me: “Shep’s turn must 
be about up, ain't it?” By way of reply Lstruck a match 
and looked at my watch. It was 


l / 


ontession 


means today. As never before it stands for Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity 
not only for our own native land, but for every peopl 
and for every country on earth. For the first. time 
since it was flung to the free air of heaven, our Stars 
and Stripes stand for the consummate patriotism 
Peace on Earth and Good Will to Man! 

Side by side with Old Glory in the battle of Armaged 
don will fly the flags of the States, the flag of the Pine 
Tree, the flag of the Beaver, flags of Maryland and 
Idaho. * Follow 
only me! My colors alone are sacred!” No. Nor, in 
the higher patriotism shall America’s surpass 
France's, or Italy's green exceed in virtue the 
St. Michael and St. George. For over all, unseen, the 
banner of a world Democracy shall wave. Under that 
flag, as vet invisible, we must rally to this new emotion 
that thrills Humanity for the first time in Civilization. 

Boyish tokens we still must have. Harvard still flies 
its crimson, Princeton, the yellow and black; vet both, 
fighting side by side, follow the Red, White and Blue on 
the battle line. So we shall still fly the Stars and Stripes 


not only for our own tribe, 


Shall any of these lesser banners cry 


tricolor 


Cross of 


long after the war is won; but we shall know then 
what that flag means — the flag of our national child 
hood. For our maturer chastened ideals another flag 


must rise supreme over geographical limits 
and ties of language — the flag of all Hu 
manity. And in the World Peace to come 
allegiance to that flag, and that flag only 

that will be the meaning of patriotism. 


[FAS 



























Hlustration by Lieut. Willard Fairchild 


triving to break down our spirit, our morale, to drug 

us into false security, poisoning us with their lying tales 

about the noble work of the Red Cross, casting suspi 

cron on the Government, befogging our minds by sug 
; 


restions that the war was made for profit in Wall 
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The Pull Together 


by Robert Gordon Anderson 


If every last man of you in the traveling brother- 
hood would only pledge himself to watch every hour 
of the day for whispers of plots — and you will hear 

them if you keep your eves and ears open — and 

report them to the proper authorities, you would 

strike as glorious a blow for your flag and country and 

homes as the boys in the trenches. 

And if every last man of vou, no matter what lin 
you carry, whether groceries, or shoes, or hardware, 
or jewelry, or anything under the sun would 
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This is what Sergeant Arthur Guy Empey has 


to say of this article. Read it. 
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only pack in his grip a full stock of that same 
unadulterated, unhyphenated Americanism, it 
would give the boys a mighty shove on their 
way to Berlin. 

The enemy carries a powerful drug and 
You fellows hang on his trail and dis 
tribute the antidote. 

When vou are off the road and home for a 
spell, add a short postscript to your letters to 
the trade to the circulars, too telling them 
about this same brand vou are proud to carry. 
Don't do it in a spread-eagle way, of course, 
but in a genuine, honest-to-goodness American 
way. 

Whenever and wherever you hear a word 
against the Government or flag, outspoken or 
sneeringly suggested, squelch it like a white man. 
Show the doubtful, the wavering, and the im 
migrant who has recently come over and who 
has not vet had time to assimilate our tradi 
tions and liberty, what this war really means, 
that it zs his fight, that it will secure freedom 
for him, his children and for his kindred in ihe 


poison. 


* 





old home across the seas. 
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He is muddled, poor 
fellow; you have read and thought over and 
know the things that count, and as a clear-headed., 
right-thinking American you can show him the way. 
There is a chance that vou may lose a sale or two 
though even that is not probable, for it is wonderful 
how success comes to the man with nerve. But even 
if you did, are you afraid to lose a sale when so many 
of our boys are not afraid to lose their lives? , 
No — you're not afraid — you're regular fellows. 
you traveling salesmen,— you're white, not vellow. 
Anyone who has really lived with vou knows that. 
And anyone who has had business dealings with you 
knows that. You have not only found customers 
along the road—but friends that you will keep all your 
life. They are men who have come to believe your 
word in trade, and who will believe vou when vou tell 


them where we should stand and how we should pull 


; 


together these days. 
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Will vou not pledg« 
vourselves deep in 
vour hearts (make a 
fresh pledge if vou 
have already made 
one), to carry the 
samples of Ameri 
canism wherever vou 
vo and to fight the 
vood fight 
x good fight. 


and it 


If vou don’t, no one 
knows hownear defeat 
may be. We cannot 
present a solid, un 
wavering front to the 
enemy in Europe it 
we do not back ow 
hows here at home. 

And when the war is 
won, itwillbea mighty 
five feeling when the 
hovs come back t 
know that we have 
helped to bring vic 
tory, hecause with 
our whole hearts and 


both fists we have 


done our part. 

It's the pull - to 
gether that will win 
the war in the end. 

You are a mighty 
army, and the powe1 
lies in your hands. 
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mixed 
termined to see it 
through, 


ground 
raised to the everlasting 
hitis and 


one-third waiting, Mi- 
‘awber-like, for some- 
thing to turn up and 
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How the Great War Came to Me 


The Plain Story of a Plainswoman 


F Joe Beasley and Brant Sheridan hadn't 

“gone to law over the V-shaped piece of 

land at the bend of Laredo Creek, only 

the good Lord knows when the war would have 
me to me and Dalton Centre. 

For you see, Dalton Centre is anything except what 

; name suggests. It is not a centre, and it is not New 
England, in spite of the word Dalton. It is just a 

general store” whose shelving, half-filled with musty, 

oth-eaten goods, connects the grain scales at the 

‘ont with the post-office at the back. Even Bill Secley 

oved his Golden Empire saloon over to the county 

ad, because the remains of Dalton Centre depressed 

s customers and acted as a sort of kill-joy to trade. 
It’s like the place where 
they had only “morning, 
oon, and night.” 

Philip Dalton, who 
ounded the town, hailed 
from New England. He 
followed the Southern 
Pacific survevors — into 
the valley, laid out the 
town, set off the boom, 
then turned round one 
day to find a new set of 
surveyors on the job, 
and Dalton Centre about 
twenty miles from the 
railroad. 

If you've ever seen a 
deserted boom town, on 
the edge of the Arizona 
desert, vou know just 
much Dalton Cen- 
tre means to those of us 
who live within a radius 
of twenty miles. — If 
vou've never seen such a 

nothing that | 

say could make 
appreciate its life- 
and uselessness. 
\s Bud Hylan says, no 
toward sui- 
make a mis- 


Dalton 


how 


town, 
might 
vou 


idle would 
take in selecting 
AT place. 

We ranchers who get 
ur mail there, are a 
lot, one-third de- 


wresting crops 
the powdery 
with our 


mut of 


eves 


the blue skies; 


by Anna Steese Richardson 


Illustration by P. VY. E. Ivory 


actresses and French lingerie as far removed from 
us as the desert mirage; and half of legal notices, local 
marriages, births, deaths and men going to Tucson on 
business. 


At first our men pooh-poohed war rumors; then 


when President Wilson declared a state of war with Ger- 
many, they turned sore on the Government for drag- 
ging this country into it. That seems funny, too, when 





to it and organized the librat " 
which final landed a Carin e libra 
town. 
At this point, I thrust the magazine out of 1 
It is not a good idea to recall social times 
live on a ranch three miles from another won uu 
she a half-breed! 
The next month's magazine did not hy Ipany. Tt 
chock full of talk about food conservatior W) 


you've helped a man to hold down a claim on not! 
year, you've about plumbed the depths of econon 
And when I thought of the faded moth-eater He 


cloth on the shelves at Dalton Centre. the sight of 
Food Conservation uniforms fairly sickened mx Yi 
seer, that sort of cle 
is a lot more real 
woman like me than P 
quinn dn lic! 
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risen to mock and pu 
mec, 

One minute T was firm! 
that the wa 


was all wrong, the rich 


COnVINK ed 


man’s war in which the 
poor man's son would do 
the fighting and dving 
The next minute I wa 
trving to recall the few 
soldiers [T had seen sinc 


we took up the claim. One 
was part of the guard sent 
Gover 

ment He had 
played with my two chil 


out with 


Some 


SUrVeVOrs. 


dren while the men lhe 
was supposed to guard 
went about their work 
Then during the Mexi 
can trouble two national 


guardsmen from Pennsy! 


arry them back to God’s , as “ vania—who had become 
ountry of little villages : —_— separated from _ their 
and near neighbors, their : : Sie seas . scouting party and wan 
dettion thent. thele The needle of the phonograph crunched and ground. “I just stepped in,” said Bud, dod ttn ane weet 3 
eyes on the earth; one- “t say we'd decided 0 enlist over to Santa Rosa” remembered how amused 


third Mexicans huddling 


h 


t 


Protestants have union services 


n their low adobe houses or herding sheep in the foot- 
Ils. 

We have a schoolhouse in the district, of course, but 
ise of us who can, teach our children at home rather 
an let them mix with the small Mexicans. We 
at the schoolhouse 


cea month. The padres look after the souls of the 


\lexicans. 


There are only two automobiles in the whole county, 


and the mail carrier was held up only last spring. Our 


ay 
—_—_= 
———_—_—— 


boys still wear leather chaps and foster feuds with 
Mexican sheepherders. So you can see we are 
lmost as primitive and truly western as a W. S. Hart 
1 Douglas Fairbanks movie. 
So now, perhaps you easterners with the war at your 
ry feet can understand why it did not touch us as it 
did you. One cannot get many war throbs 
from mail-house catalogues, a minister who 
never goes to a real town except when con- 
ference meets, and a county paper made up 
of stuff exploiting millionaires, divorcees, 











it hadn’t been so long since our part of the country 
had been asking for protection against our Mexican 
neiglibors. But then Germany's a long way from 
Dalton Centre, an unreal, sort of comic-opera country, 
all gaudy uniforms, glittering helmets and = ribbon 
decorations. 

I remember in particular how our men folks laughed 
about New York being seared. 

* Let ‘em be scared,” said Bud Hylan. 
has pulled off this here war. Now let ‘em tremble in 
their patent-leathers. Let ‘em quake in their sky- 
scrapers. We're safe out here.” 

It wasn’t until the magazine I take printed the first 
stories about what eastern women were doing that I 
began to take notice. There were pictures of women, 
too, and girls, knitting, winding bandages, serving sol- 
diers and sailors with food, all of them looking so sort 
of absorbed and uplifted. I didn’t dare to look long at 
those pictures. It made me think of the time when we 
girls back in an Ohio town raised money to carpet the 
pulpit and were so proud of the result that we set right 


“Wall Street 


we had heen by) the 
helplessness and their fear of plungin; 


darkness into the fearsome desert Hiank Beasley, 
Joe’s second boy, had good-naturedly guided them all 
the way to Santa Rosa, so they would not lose their 
way again. And they had insisted upon stopp at 
the first telephone station to notify their officers of 
their whereabouts. The blue eved one had iid it 
would raise Ned if they were reported in the eastert 


papers as “missing.” 

These boys, startled by the zipp of a rattler, fretting 
about the anxiety of their mothers bacl 
sort who would go overseas to meet the 
steel and iron. It was 
mothers would rise in revolt. 

But would they? 

Those annoying pictures of women knitting, rolli 
bandages, feeding soldiers, swam befor 
my eves. 

And at this stage of my emotional un 
rest, Joe Beasley rode over to see if Jim and 
I would go with him to Tucson to testify in 


east, were the 
Kaiser's men of 


absurd credible! Their 
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could hold his land agaist 


—== his case, so hi 
Brant Sheridan, Jim and I knew every 
crook and t of Laredo Creck which hac 
made all the trouble We had testified for 


Jen he county court in Santa Rosa, to 


+ 





such good effect that the judge had decided in lus favor. 
Now Sheridan had appealed to the higher court that 


n bu sor 


sits 


best and the musie started. The tune sounded 
familiar. Lt seemed to carry me back to that Ohio 
town which was now a mere blur of memories — to a 


school auditorium to the voice of a teacher who has 

hecome a leader of the nation’s theught. Then I lost 

the air in the rustle of people rising all around us. 
“Are they going home?” demanded Little Jim in 
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had come to me, and with it the realization 

that. I must carry it to Dalton Centre. 
That night my children learned the 
meaning of the word army. They saw a 
regiment swing down Fifth Avenue, New 
York, in its going-away parade. ‘They saw regulars em- 
barking and disembarking at different ports. They 
saw acres of munitions being inspected by the 


we 





























King of England, Red Cross ambulance drivers 





Joe said he would pay He's well 
but perfectly set in his determina 


OUP CX PCTISES, 
to-do, Jo 
tion not to let Brant Sheridan put anything over. 
Moreover, creek land on the edge of a desert ts 
well worth counsel and witness fees 

Jim was terribly opposed to my taking Little 
Jim and Emily lout 
spring wagon, and then an all-night ride by train. 
\\ hen you haven t bn cr st parated from your chil- 
dren twenty-four hours since they came into the 
world, the thought of leaving them with three- 
mile-off neighbors is disturbing Joe Beasley saw 
that if IT was to be any good as his witness, the 


Pucson is forty miles by 


children had best be within their mother’s sight. 


THE May McClure’s will be a crackerjack, 
with these writers all working to make 
it better than ever before: George Barr 
MeCutcheon, Arthur Somers Roche, H. 
C. Witwer, Gelett Burgess, Edward Mott 
Woolley, Marie Manning, ‘rnest Poole, 
Porter Emerson Browne, Harris Dick- 
son, Simon Lake and Lincoln Steffens 


and nurses starting after the wounded, Mr. Me- 
Adoo signing the call for Americans to buy Liberty 
Bonds, and Mr. Hoover signing a conservation 
appeal. My torpid Americanism had come to life. 

But how could I take the war message to 
Dalton Centre? 

There was no movie theatre within forty miles. 
The only centre for a flag-raising was the dis- 
trict school, now closed for the summer vaca- 
tion. Bud Hylan’s mouth-organ, Pedro Crucero’s 
guitar and our wheezy phonograph were the onl 
musical instruments available. 

Well, I could start with the phonograph, and 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” if the record did 





for which thanks be to 
Beaslev-Sheridan fight. 


which I had heen 


So all of us went 
providence unl the 
For at Tueson L found that for 
se" king blind] 

It was this way. 

The lawyers fell to wrangling over Jim’s testimony, 
and the end of the first day found them still locking 
horns over a sta k of vellow bound hooks. Joe, feeling 
things were coming his way, put us up al a good hotel 
and after supper iny ited us all to the movies. 

We had seen some movies in an old store-room at Santa 
Rosa. but nothing like this. Here was a real theatre, 
reached by a lobby ablaze with electricity and lined with 
pictures of famous movie stars, in handsome frames. 

[t seemed as if the whole town was headed for the 
theatre. L[ was afraid there wouldu’t be room left for 
us. But [saw Joe Beasley slip something into the hand 
of the usher, and the next minute we were sitting right 
in the middle of the house, the children fairly shivering 
with excitement 

T could feel that something special was going to hap- 
pen, but I was too busy helping the children off with 
their wraps to ask Joe what it was. Then the curtain 
rolled up, showing the stage set like a garden, with 
painted fountains, palms and flowers, and in the middle 
a lot. of bovs the high-school orchestra. Every body 
applauded, as you will when town children look their 


a shrill whisper. ‘“‘Aren’t we gomg to see the pic- 
tures?” 

A woman on my right tittered. 
murmured audibly: 

“My God, the kid ain’t ever heard ‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner!” 

Joe Beasley and Jim, with the mob instinct of men, 
were already on their feet. In a wave of sickening 
shame, I rose, dragging my girl and boy with me. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner,’ — and I had not 
recognized it! 

A girl just ahead stooped to pick up her fan. Tn the 
opening [ caught a glimpse of iwo young soldiers in 
khaki. They stood very straight, their heads up, their 
soft service-hats crossed on their breasts, their eves on 
the flag. And in a flash I understood from the light in 
their faces, that they were saluting more than the flag 
all that it stood for to them, their country, its govern- 
ment, its ideals, a world democracy — these boys who 
were about to march forth to war! 

So everything became clear to me — the new words 
and phrases in my magazine, food conservation, world 
peace through the destruction of autocracy, all human- 
ity not a single people — set free!) Our war, my war, 
my children’s war, with all its beautiful significance, 


A girl behind me 


not cost too much. 

The next morning we were back in court, the lawyers 
wrangling, Joe Beasley and Brant Sheridan glaring at 
each other — and all over thirty square feet of creek 
land. How petty and unimportant it looked to me 
now! And vet I caught my breath — overseas mil- 
lions of men were fighting over narrow boundaries, 
hlood-soaked, tear-washed. Were we, the American 
people, strong enough lo defeat. in the hame of democ 
racy, the power which coveted those boundaries? 

I was roused from my reverie by a ripple of applause, 
quickly silenced by the judge’s gavel. It was all over. 
Joe Beasley had won again. The next thing I knew, I 
was out in the bright sunlight, clutching two crisp five- 
dollar bills — witness fees with interest, the jubilant 
Joe had called them. 

“Guess we'll steer her lo a hat shop, eh, Jim?’ he 
exclaimed. 

“T want to buy a phonograph record,” I answered 
briskly. 

Only two hours till train time and so much to be done! 

“Just one left,” the clerk replied to my request 
for a “Star Spangled Banner” “And that’s 
scratched. Last night’s meeting has sold me out. I 
can order one for vou. Have it in ten days or mebbe 
two weeks.” [Continued on page 29 


recor I. 


Ameriea Did Not Choose 


by Booth Tarkington 


MERICA did not choose to go into the war. 

Phe citizens and government of the United 

States had a horror of war—particularly of 

this war, the Great War. They hated the 
thought of being drawn into it: they hated that thought 
passionately; they patiently and _ finally 
desperately, to keep out of it. They would have suc- 
ceeded in that struggle, if it had not been for one thing. 
No power of persuasion could have “drawn” them in, 
not even actual proofs that Ger- 


struggled 


no strong argument 
many intended them to be the vietims of her next war 
after she had won this. Confronted with such proofs, 
some of the people of the United States might have 
become alarmed and indignant, but the great majority 
would have remained both skeptical and lethargic. 
The government ui derstood that the people were de 


termined to avoid war, and the government was itself 
as determined to avon it 

And yet we are at war. How could such a thing 
have cone about whi i nobody wanted it? lor Cier- 
many did not want us to become a belligerent. Let us 


consicde r 

Germany did not want England to come into this war. 
England did not want to fight. France did not want to 
figelit Belgium did not want to fight. Russia did not 
want to fight. Servia did not want to fight. This much 
historv already accepts the proofs, Ger- 
many says she did not want to fight. Austria says she 
did not want to fight. And vet all these countries are 
fighting. It becomes evident that all of them preferred 
fighting to peace ul der certain conditions. 

This placid generalization may be concentrated to 
fit the particular case of Servia and Austria- 
Hungary, the first fighters of the Great 
War. Austria gave Servia two days to 
choose between €shting or surrendering her 
and coming under Austrian 


is prove i 











independence 











rule. Servia refused to surrender her independence, 
but wanted to talk the matter over a little longer, and 
\ustria attacked her. Austria preferred fighting Servia 
to allowing Servia to remain independent, we may con- 
clude. Russia preferred fighting Austria to allowing 
Austria to crush Servia, and prepared to help the latter. 
Germany, after preventing any peaceful settlement of 
the Austro-Serbian trouble, declared war on Russia for 
preparing to help Servia. Germany declared war on 
France because France was Russia’s ally. This is to 
say, Germany wanted a general European war more 
than she wanted something else. She was more willing 
to bring on such a war than to take the chance of Ser- 
Via’s retaining independence of Austria by the peaceful 
process of justice which Servia and her friends begged 
for; that is, taking the case before an impartial 
court, 

In sum: the first choice was Servia’s: she had to 
choose between fighting and surrendering her indepen- 
dent sovereignty. Austria, under the protection of 
Germany, gave Servia this choice. Next, Germany 
gave Russia the choice of abandoning preparations to 
help Servia or of fighting immediately. Then Germany 
fave France the choice of abandoning Russia, France's 
ally, or of being attacked immediately. War having 
begun, Belgium preferred fighting to violating a sacrea 
national oath. and surrendering her independence, and, 
by the act of acquiescence, joing in the war on the 
‘Teutonic side. It was Germany that gave Belgium this 
( hoi e. 

Britain preferred fighting to peace with France 
crushed and the British oath to protect Belgium be- 
traved. It was Germany that gave Britain this 
choice. 

But there was one country which Germany excluded 
from the choice between war and peace—one country 
which was never allow od to choose. Germany, thinking 


such a course useful to herself, gave orders to her war- 
riors to murder hundreds of citizens of that country, 
while these unfortunate citizens imagined themselves 
safe under the protection of their own laws and of inter- 
national agreements. Germany scattered treachery 
through that country; she sent disguised warriors 
throughout it, burning, killing and dynamiting; she 
sent others to set that country’s neighbors upon its de- 
struction; she ordained laws to govern that country’s 
seafaring and commercial population, and when they 
showed their preference for their own laws she promised 
to murder them by wholesale. She announced that 
these massacres would continue so long as the citizens 
of that country disobeyed the German government. 
Therefore that country had no choice: already it was in 
the war. Germany did not so favor it as to give it the 
choice of War or peace Ww ith dishonor. 

That country was the United States of America. The 
one thing that took us into the war was being in it—by 
the acts of Germany. Germany did not want us to 
fight, but made war upon us. That is the German 
gevernment’s way—and so long as the German people 
let that government have that way, just so long shall 
we be at war with them. 

This is the twentieth century; the world is not going 
back to such ways: the world is going to discipline all 
such ways out or existence: they are out of date. The 
twentieth century is too late for the German way to pre- 
vail. Germany, for the sake of German power, has set 
herself not only against the fellowship of humanity but 
against human destiny. If the German way were not a 
failure mankind would be a failure. It is as if Germany 
assaulted the planets in their orbits, the 
seasons in their courses. More than soldiers | 
oppose Germany; and in the light of ages 
it matters little what brief mirages of success 
glow fitfully upon her horizon, she will fail. 
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Without 
the 
Last Act 


by 
Sophie Kerr 


Illustration by C. F. Underwood 





HE playwright who gathers his material from 

real life,” said Devereaux, sententiously, 

“must always supplement it with fiction, for 

life contains much that is highly dramatic 
hut which cannot be dramatized. None of us would 
dare write the last act as God or Fate — whichever 
you may believe in — writes it.” 

“Oh, slush,” broke in Tommy Barber. “What's 
on your chest, Dev? What are you beefing about 
last acts for, anyway?” 

Devereaux’s owlish gleamed at Tommy 
humorously. “‘I’m going to dramatize you sometime, 
lommy,”” he said, “‘as the adult spoiled child. And the 
last act will show the heavy birch of poetic retribution 
applied to you where it will do the most good. But 
vou are quite cleverly right in thinking that I had a 
story in mind. It is a particularly modern story of a 
pretty little Eve and an influential serpent, and several 
minor players with small, but strong character parts, 
and a lot of other things that might appeal to your 
youthful intelligence. I cannot dramatize it, so I 
might as well tell it to you.” 

“Why can’t you dramatize it, Dev?” asked another 
of the party. ‘‘Aren’t there enough good situations?” 

Plenty of situations, but no last act — for a play,” 
suid Devereaux. “I shall have to change all the names 
because all my characters are alive and some are in 
publie life. Since I know the story only by deduction 
and not by observation, I shall tell it in the third 
person. 


glasses 


\\ ‘THEN Hardy Glidden was elected to his first term 
in Congress, his wife, pretty little rosy Eve 
Glidden, threw her arms around his neck and exclaimed : 
Hardy — you're the smartest man that ever lived! It 
ildn’t surprise me a bit if you’d be President some 
day!” 
It wouldn’t have surprised Hardy Glidden either. 
He could easily imagine himself in the White Hous 
s the usual dream of Congressmen in their first terms. 
Ile patted Eve’s plump shoulder and told her not to 
ike him vain. She didn’t, either, for Hardy’s maker 
| saved her that trouble. He was one of those good 
king fellows with an unctuous gift of gab, and a 
ramatic way of tossing back his loose forelock of 
lack hair, but with all his theatricality he had a 
rewd, shallow political sense that had carried him 
rough a couple of terms as local District Attorney. 
gress was a big jump for him, for he was poor, but 
e party organization was short of men in this part 
of the state and so he got on the ticket. 
Moreover, it was “‘party year,” as they're 
called, and he was swept into office with 
the tide. 
As for Eve Glidden, she had been a little 
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Eve hesitated prettily — suggested that Mrs. Murdoch might not wish to be left alone in the evening 


country school-teacher, and she was mightily pleased 
with herself to get Hardy, the leading beau of the 
community. Their part of the state was poor and new 
and life was very simple, even plain. Eve did her own 
housekeeping and made her own clothes. She'd never 
had a manicure or face massage or even seen a lip stick. 
When Hardy's lodge gave a big dinner and reception 
in his honor after his election to Congress Eve 
wore a pink sik dress that she had made and she 
was perfectly contented in it. It was on this occasion, 
I may mention, that she wore her first pair of silk stock- 
ings and very extravagant she thought them. 

Eve's silk stockings were pink, and her slippers were 
black patent leather. Her dress had a very moderate 
décolletage, and elbow sleeves. It was all dotted over 
with bits of pearl bead trimming — passe 
terie, [ think it’s called. She had a pink chiffon scarf, 
and a long black cloth coat, and she wore the scarf over 
her head when she and Hardy walked down to the 
hotel where the reception was held, and the long black 
coat covered her new dress nicely. Hardy suggested that 
they order a hack, but Eve thought it unnecessary. 

And then, if you please, Fate picked up these two 
people and put them down in the highly sophisti- 
cated atmosphere of Washington, D.C. At first they 
were divided between two emotions, a childish delight 
at the beauty and wonder of it all, and an appalled 
horror over the cost of everything. 


passemict- 


They had gone, on their arrival, to the largest and 


best hotel in the city and they had stayed exactly 


one day. The clerk’s matter-of-fact “‘seven dollars 
a day for one room with bath, or we can you a 
very nice suite for eighteen,” comb ied vith suel 
items on the bill of fare as “Pot of Coffee, thirt 
five cents,” “Omelet, plain, sixty cents,” put them in 
a panic. 

“Why, Hard, I can get good coffee for twenty-two 
cents a pound!”’ Eve had said to him, her eyes dilated 


with amazement, “‘and I know there’s not more tha 
two eggs in that omelet, and eggs are on'y forty cents 


for a whole dozen. (This was ten vears ago It’s 
robbery it’s the most awful unbelievable robbery 
that’s what it is!” 
So they went out and sought a cheaper hotel. The 
found one, with bad cooking, unclean linen, sloven! 
service, and insufficient heat. They made some 


quiries about renting furnished houses, but eve rything 
was high, when it wasn’t too horrible to be considered 


and they had sound country notions of comfort. There 
was only one thing left to them a boarding-house 
They had a good bit of trouble finding one that suited 


both their taste and their pocketbooks, but 
at last they cast anchor in the second floor 
back of Mrs. Schroeder's on R Street 
North West. 


It was a fair-sized room, next to a bath 
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Preparedness 
by 
Edwin Markham 
F MR all of your days prepare, 
And meet them ever alike : 


When you are the anvil, bear 


When you are the hammer. strike! 





season, she said, indifferently, looking Eve over with 
amused eves. What she did not say was that she was 
at the end of her money and had come back to worry 
more out of her family whose black sheep she was. 
And if she could not get enough from them, she ex- 
pected lo annoy and harass her husband's people, 
for she had had a husband, a rather nice, feeble-minded 
young tian, whom she had inveigled into a marriage 
that had been very profitable for her as long as it lasted. 
There had been other profitable connections with men, 
too, but no more marriage. Oh, Rhoda Wynne was 
a bad ‘un! She was used to having other women shun 
her like a plague, une ss they were women of her own 
kind, and litthe Eve Glidden’s wide-eyed interest and 
unconcealed admiration tickled Rhoda’s ironic fancy. 
Moreover, Rlioda rather fancied herself as a power and 
an influence in other people's lives. She took Eve in, 
every bit of her, and she made up her keen unscrupulous 
mind that she'd play a game of her own with this little 
country dowd. Besides, the friendship might come in 
handy, sometime. 

So that was the way the intimacy between the two 
women began. Rhoda Wynne laughed at Eve's new 
clothes and the coiffure she thought so nfodish. “* You're 
“To begin with, you're fifteen 
pounds too heavy. You must eat no butter or candy 
and take no cream in vour coffee. And you must walk 
the fat off. Aud vou need a corset that thing vou’re 
wearing may be called a corset by the girl who sells it, 


all wrong,” she said 


but no woman who knows would consider it such.” 

Eve took it all meekly enough, for she sensed with her 
woman's intuition that here was someone who could 
start her on the way she wanted so very much to go. 
She did exactly as Rhoda Wynne told her. The two 
women went together each week for manicure and hair- 
dre ssing They wall ed Lovether. They went to miati- 
nées together. They tea-ed at the big hotel where Hardy 
and Kve had fled in such terror alt its prices. Rhoda 
tanght Eve that the tea hour was invaluable to an 
economical woman, for she could appear then at the 
most fashionable places at a thinimum of cost. “*One 
can have ten teas for the price of one lincheon,” said 
Rhoda, sapiently. 

Rhoda knew the whole mechanism of Washington's 
social life, and taught Eve its ritual of calls and card- 
leaving, showing her how to utilize such small op- 
portunities as she had. These were not many - the 
wife of a first-term Congressman from an obscure 
district in a small Western state, without wealth or 
valuable connections, is not sought after. Still there 
are some perfunctory invitations from wives of men 
who keep up all party connections, no matter how small, 
on the assumption that bread cast on the waters may 
return when needed. 

These social opportunities, meager as they were, 





rg. ry, e 
I'he Evening Star 
by 
Harold Seton 
. en evening star a child espied, 
The one star in the sky. 
“Is that God’s service flag?” he cried. 
And waited for reply. 


The mother paused a moment ere 
She told the little one: 

“Yes, that is why the star is there! 
God gave His only Son!” 
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were nuts and ale to Eve. And when, by dint of being 
persistently friendly to the society editor of an after- 
noon paper she at last got her photograph published 


therein — Rhoda had told her how to work it — Eve 
was, for tne moment, supremely happy. 

She might have kept on being happy had not Rhoda 
Wynne showed her new worlds that lay beyond and 
which she might never hope to conquer. 

“You're simply on the very edge,” she said. “‘ You're 
nobody. And you'll always he nobody unless your 
husband does something spectacular, or unless you've 
got lots of money. Oh, money! That's the real open 
sesame here. The fun that these wealthy people have! 
They can have all the official society they want; they're 
free of the Embassies; and they have all these other 
rich people to play round with for a filling. Washing- 
ton’s the only city,in America. If I were as young as 
you are, with vour looks, 'd get something out of 
life. I wouldn't spend it in a cheap boarding-house, 
wife of an unknown Congressman from the West.” 

Eve considered this statement with inward longing 
and outward amusement. “But Rhoda,” she said, 
“after all, that’s what Tam. And if Hardy doesn’t 
‘arrive,’ as you call it, that’s what T'll always be, pro- 
\ ided he’s re elected.” 


6s H, vou are really too naive, Eve,” said Rhoda, 
turning to her. “There are plenty of other men 
in the world who can give you what you want if Hardy 
Glidden can’t. Don’t look so startled — I'm not pro- 
posing what to vour innocent mind is a life of shame, 
a la Nellie the beautiful cloak model. No; what you 
want to do is to pick out an old man, with heaps and 
heaps of money, and get him thoroughly infatuated 
with vou, divorce Hardy — and there you are. No one 
minds divorce any longer, provided your re-marriage 
is successful. Oh, my dear,” she burst out laughing, 
“Tm not suggesting that you do it. I'm merely point- 
ing out to you what might be done, if vou had the will. 
You're pretty enough, goodness knows. And, as I 
said, if I had: vour looks and your chance, I'd never 
wear a five-dollar string of imitation pearls when I 
might wear a fiftv-thousand string of real ones.” 

Rhoda went on in terms of the coarsest cynicism to 
elaborate how the thing might be accomplished, and 
then, with all the art of which she was capable, she 
painted a picture of what the rewards would be. Eve, 
listening, felt her greedy, vain little soul fairly ache with 
desire. I do not believe that Rhoda Wynne had the 
least idea that Eve could do what she suggested to her. 
Indeed, she would have laughed herself sick at any such 
possibility. She was merely expressing the immost 
longings of her own unscrupulous materialistic nature. 
But she had a real gift of description; besides, she was 
intensely in earnest — she meant every word she said. 
She laid special emphasis on doing the thing without a 
hint of scandal, as a woman will who knows 
the true value of a cloak of respectability. 

Rhoda’s plan, complete in every detail, was firmly 
lodged in Eve’s mind, and her covetous appetite for 
the luxurious froth of living was transferred to Eve 
entire. Rhoda had flung her cap over the windmill to 
no profit. She could see her mistake now, but it was 
too late to profit by it. She knew what so many wo- 
men never will comprehend, that you’ve got to be 
awfully, awfully good if you want to be awfully, 
awfully bad. 

And where was Hardy Glidden all the time his wife 
was listening to the beautiful glittering serpent? It's 
surprising to know that Hardy was making a success of 
himself in a small way. Some one of the big men in his 
party had occasion to utilize him on a trifling job or 
two and found him tractable, able to take orders and 
carry them out without adding any bright ideas of his 
own. Hardy began to feel himself important, and 
being a guileless soul where women were concerned, 
so far from objecting to Rhoda Wynne as a friend for 
his wife, he thought her, to use his own words, “‘a very 
elegant. lady,” and rejoiced that Eve should have her 
companionship. And Eve’s new little ways of walking 
and talking, her putting on of city style, and her 
acquired assurance, pleased Hardy mightily. He con- 
yratulated himself on having a wife who kept right up 
to date. ‘These Washington beauties had nothing on 
Eve, so far as looks were concerned, he proudly assured 
himself. He thought, poor fool, she was trying to keep 
pace with him. If he had but known it, she was already 
looking beyond him. She was beginning to feel a 
resentment against him for not giving her the career that 
she longed for. She was beginning to wonder with a 
burning impatience whether youth would pass before 
she would “have her chance” at what she felt was her 
rightful due. Oh, Eve had eaten the apple of temptation, 
seeds, core and peeling! 

Hardy Glidden made his second election to Congress 
by a small margin, and the summer in Smallville, 
accented by the rigors of the campaign, brought Eve 
back to Washington more than [Continued on page 58) 
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Wild Apples 


by the author of “The Straight Road” 


Chapter X XII — 139 Branch Street 


HROUGH days that were like nig.ts, and 
nights that were like days, not numbered or 
distinguished, it seemed to Julian that he was 
absurdly lying in a big bed in the third-floor 

front room at Madeline Kaylor’s. 

Magic was the sole atmosphere of this time — black 
magic and white: black magic of the pain in his lungs 
every time he got his breath; white magic of the little 
blue gingham girl with her fair, delicate face, the bright 
braided hair wound round her head like a small, close 
wreath — the little blue gingham girl who had come 
down the ray of light in Big Murphy’s dance-hall, and 
disappeared cruelly when she got near enough for him 
to put out a hand to touch her. She seemed myste- 
riously, invisibly, to have gone with him to the hospital. 
Her face, like a remote star, but very distinct and 
smiling, was the last thing he saw as the ether took him 
on the operating-table. She didn’t forsake him through 
the brief time that it took Madeline Kaylor to get to 
the Emergency Hospital, secure permission and bring 
him up to 139 Branch. There it seemed that something 
unexpected happened, something that came on with 
a chill one night. But even in the front room up on the 
hill, a doctor standing around with a notebook, de- 
manding the lung history of all his family back to 
Adam, telling them this was pneumonia, and that his 
people — if he had any — ought to be notified, Lynnie 
was still there sometimes, quite as real as the doctor 
himself or Madeline Kaylor, or Mrs. Sparolini, the 
Italian nurse, who hung around and kept repeating the 
doctor’s words. Everyone seemed to be there. Dolly 
Ranke walked right up to his bed and nodded at him, 
ducked her head to one side and seemed to be crying. 
Minnie Goldstein was around sometimes. Joe Gold- 
stein, her father, came: Bill Ranke, in off a trip, trying 
to step softly, breathing hard; little Parker and his 
wife. And they all said, as though they had learned it 
by rote from the doctor, or were repeating it after him 
as the nurse did: “‘His people ought to be notified.” 

What business was it of theirs? It hurt to talk, but 
finally, in desperation, for fear they’d do it, Julian 
managed to get out: 

“Don’t tell anybody.” 

Madeline Kaylor—-in that same _blue-flowered 
kimono she had worn the first morning he saw her — 
looking at him, her eyes bright as though they might 
have been full of tears, seemed to understand. She 
nodded and said, “I won't.” 


HATCH DYE was one of the people who bobbed up 

in the room without any reasonable explanation of 

how he got there. It was morning. Juliar, roused by the 

sound of quarreling voices, lay and looked through his 

lashes and saw Thatch and Madeline all glimmering, 

she, red in the face, he, standing with his feet planted 

very square and a little wide apart, just inside the door. 

Maybe it really was Thatch this time, for when he 
spoke what he said was: 

““Why didn’t you send for me, Maddy Kaylor?” 

“Because I knew you'd do just what you say now 
you're going to do —run right to his folks with the 
whole business. I don’t see what you’ve got to say 
about it, anyhow. I——” 

“Huh — well — you’re a whole lot fonder of re- 
sponsibility than what I am, Maddy. When'll the 
doctor come in? Id like to hear what he says about 
notifying them.” 

Madeline began to cry; just regularly boohoo. It 
was up to him, Julian; he had to begin dragging out 
words again, to answer Thatch. With laborious pains 
he got them ready — three of them. Thatch bent down 
inquiringly. 

““Not — twenty-one,” was what he said. 

At first Thatch didn’t seem to understand —- just 
looked around sort of scared. Then, suddenly: 

“Oh, that don’t count now, Jule. You needn’t 
think of that now.” 

Julian knew he had to speak again. 

The words — down in there somewhere, like little 
cross dogs — didn’t want to come up. When at last 
they did jump out and bark, “Not — 
twenty-one,” they bit him, too; chased 
him down into a horrible black pit from 
which he crawled up slowly, slowly, slowly, 
to hear Maddy saying: 
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*Fainted dead away! Now for goodness’ sake are 
you satisfied, Thatch Dye? See what that talk does 
to him. I can take care of him. He'll not be in any 
more danger in my hands than he was there at the 
hospital.” 

“Well, what do you say, Mrs. Sparolini — you're a 
trained nurse and used to things like this— what do 
Julian, floating back from distance and 
he was awfully 
listen 


you say?” 
darkness, was dimly sorry for Thatch - 
scared and anxious. But the Sparolini woman - 
to her — she was answering: 

“You got to think about it — what if he dies? Any- 
body wants to be with their son when he dies.” 

“You shan’t do it,” Madeline said. *‘‘Those people 
at Las Reudas have got no rights — the way they've 
treated him.” And after it Thatch’s mutter: 

“They've got a right to foot the bills here. This is 
going to cost a whole lot of money. I see where I was 
wrong not to make ‘em shell out for the boy before. 
Jule wouldn't be in this fix if he'd had money to live 
like he ought. I blame myself - - 

“Well, blame yourself some more, then!’ Madeline 
cried. “For God's sake get out of here now — you 
talkin’ money and Sparolini talkin’ funerals! Get out, 
both of you, if you can’t do better’n that.” 

That seemed to settle it. From then on Madeline 
Kaylor, with the help of the Sparolini woman, nursed 
Julian through what he afterward knew was a very 
serious attack of pneumonia. After the worst of it, 
the tedious days strung themselves into wecks. 


IFE seemed to be dimmed a bit, inside and out; there 
Was a Vagueniess over everything. Nights, now, he 
slept like a baby. If he dreamed, and of Lynnie, the 
dreams were vague and sweet. When he got able to 
sit up a little, Madeline put him in a big chair by the 
front window with a down puff over his knees, and he 
sat. there and dozed, and the past — the pleasant part of 
it — walked in and out of his room as gently, as kindly, 
as Madeline coming to bring him trays. 

The city roared full of Exposition, and Exposition 
visitors. Extra ferries had been put on for them. All 
at once he began to gain fast. There came an after- 
noon when the doctor definitely discontinued calls, 
saying they could telephone him if he was needed, that 
all danger was past and no use adding to expense. 

Thatch chanced to be there that time; he had been 
making it once a week during Julian’s illness. When the 
doctor went he attempted a sort of apology for having 
so determined that the people at Las Reudas be noti- 
fied. Julian wouldn't let him finish. He didn’t blame 
Thatch any more. But none the less Madeline Kaylor 


had earned what he told himself then was his undying 
gratitude by the stand she took. 

Yet, that very evening, after Thatch had gone, she 
came and tossed onto his bed a little bundle tied up in 
a girl’s handkerchief and he was near quarreling with 
her about it. 

He knew what was in the handkerchief: he turned out 
from it, with a jerk, a tiny wrist-wateh on its bracelet 
two goldpieces a five and a ten. He had seen them 
taken from his pocket at the hospital, and known that 
tough, good-hearted Rose Daggett must have tucked 
them there as he lay on the floor at Big Murphy's, 
when they didn’t know whether he was killed or not 
She had risked that much to help him, if he were going 


to live — or perhaps to pay his funeral expenses if 
Madeline looked at him across them with raised brows. 

“Put them away,” he said now, impatiently. 
“They're not mine.” 

“Care to have me return them to the owner 

aad,” Sag 

“Owner likely to come after them? 

“Very unlikely, I should say. Vl hand them back 


to her when I’m able to be about.” 

“Oh, you will?” But Madeline didn’t put them away 
as he had told her; she laid the little watch on his bed 
side table near his own, and dropped the two gold 
pieces into the table drawer. He knew well enough sh 
did that to nag him into saving something more about 
them, but he wouldn't give her the satisfaction. 


T was several weeks later when he was sitting one 
evening by his window in his big chair, waiting 
for Madeline and the supper tray, that he was suddenly 
roused and brought sitting up straight in his chair by 
sight of a figure which turned the corner and came on 
toward 189 —a girl with bobbed hair, who carried a red 
sweater over her arm. 

She came straight on as though she had been her 
before and knew just where to go. His window was 
down and he lost her when she was under it. A red 
sweater and bobbed hair meant Pacific Street and mark 
ed her on respectable Russian Hill as an undesirable 
alien. He heard the bell sound down-stairs, and thought 
he’d go across to the table and get the handkerchief 
package and have it ready when she came up. He made 
rather slow work of it. When he had the things tied 
securely, got back to the window and pushed it up so he 
could look below, there was Rose coming down the steps 

leaving. Madeline Kaylor had turned her away 
He knew that was it as he leaned out to call to he: 

‘Hello, Jule!” she looked up. “‘Say 
see you at last!) How they breaking for vou?” 

“Fine.” He showed the handkerchief-wrapped par- 
cel. “I know this is yours. Thank you for offering it 
I didn’t have to use any of it. Come up and get ’em.”’ 

He waited for her to turn back to the step. She stood 
and looked up at him, laughing. Finally she took 
hold of her skirts on each side and held them to catch 

“All right,” she said. * Let her go.”” Then, as he mack 
no move to throw the watch down, she explained with an 
extra grin, *T’ve found out that I ain’t wanted in ther 

as the feller said when they throwed him downstairs 

Julian heard Madeline open the door back of him 
He tossed down the little packet Rose caught it 
deftly, calling: 

“Big Murphy sent his best. 
soon you're coming back to the Centralia. 
Coming back, ain't 


it's good to 


He wants to know how 
Everyvbod 
down there's strong for vou ou?” 

“Yes. As soon as Pm able.” 

“See you then. So long!” and Rose went on 

Julian turned. Yes, there Madeline was, pulled up 
short in the door, face red, eyes snay ping.» “j 

“Done with your visitor?”’ she asked, came across 
and set his tray down. “So that was who those things 
belonged to! She didn’t mention any watch to me 
this evening, or before.” 

“Then she’s been here before?” 

“None of your business,” trving the high-handed 
joking manner. “Eat your supper. I suppose she’s 
one of the dance-hall girls from Murphy's: 

“She's from Las Reudas.” Julian was paying more 
attention to his meal than to Maddy. After all he 
didn’t care anything about the matter 
**Her name is Rose Daggett. She got me 
my job at Murphy’s.”’ 

“Oh! So you knew her before you came 
to San Francisco, did you?” 
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Been sick! he ered ‘Td never think it. Why, 
Jule. vou look great.” 

I feel great.” 
Neve I! before ith his life had he experienced 
vitalitw that had set in on the heels of his 

He was impatient to get at life Lo 

up something. And he hadn't known, till 
ds with Bench, and they began to talk, 


had missed someone of his own sort to 


and with the words came their first 
realization 

the inrush of 
ale SeOCTICE 


bouniled inns 


he shook har 


con 
beg 
how much he 
speak t Phere was a certain pleasure in hearing now 
the names of the old crowd. 
“You know 
sugar dribble from the shaker onto his berries. 
Yes Belgium, with the relief work.” 
“Tm proud of Stanford. Old grads like Calkins 
nad plenty Say. Jule, vou know the 
VMieCulloch factories are still shut down: thev're trving 
rn them into a munitions works?” 
I hadu’t heard of ite 
Yep. [don't know how vour father stands. Your 
mothers agaist i Anti-war , 


Women are 


where Calk is?” Benchy was watching 


of students, now 


loo th 


anti-militarism of 


course a good mam 


Thev had 


except for a bored girl up there 


It was a between-time at the cafeteria. 
the room to themselves 
hehe the 


, } 
from: the camptts sence! 


food counter Distant voices came to them 


leaned across the table and 


ke low 


Pell vou why Pm so crazy about this munitions 


propect Jule There's a fellow vot an mvention 
high explosive bigvest thing that’s happened for 
fifty veurs a hundred since gunpowder was in 


he thinks he has, 
with a snap ol the 


fellow = got what 
like that!” 


vented If that 


[wor ke end the war 


hngers ‘Country that controlled it would be master 
of anv field any field. [fit could be taken up in your 
factories Gosh. what a feather in California's cap! 
Miv mother’s been working like a little tiger to bring 
our folks round Gee! | hope we succeed. You see 


I want to get mto that. mvself Ive got to have some 


sort of a man-size job: and that'd be almost the same 


is gome to the front More value to the Alhes, if 
anvbhing 

He came back to this again and agai. Julian could 
ee the athlete. the born fighting man, struggling be 


{ to follow out his natural bent, and some 


Ween ao desire 


stronger. restraming tistinet “More value to the 
Allies, if anything.” Bencehy would repeat. “And a 
man could be working for a future and well, a 
heonnnd ; 

Benchy had one home in San Vicente, with his 


mothe r Kor whom Wiis this pressing need of pro, ding 
If it was Paula Pollard, Bencehy had his work 


enous that thought ‘ rossed Julian's 


nul other? 


cut out for him kK 


mh na Benely spoke 
‘It doesn’t seem to me, Jules” the red-headed one 
argued, “that money hig money, anyhow makes 


for happiness in marriage Does it to vou? Look at 
Zon and Pret.” 
“What's the matter 
vetting along?” 
“Mv God, no! 
there: evervbody knows it.” 


Well.” Jntian said 
Mas lee Ubve have loo 


with Zoe and Pret? Aren't they 


'S awful Csome to be a divorce 


‘vou have to have some money, 
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VeCulloch 
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Berk iy 


something 








nodded his red 
then. Too 


“That's it!” 
head. “You 


much is as bad as too little.” 


> the evening of hits birthday, a few 

days after his talk with Benchy, Julian walked into 
Madeline Kaylor’s sitting-room wearing a chauffeur’s 
She jumped to her feet and backed off with 





said 




















uniform. 
the ery: 

“Oh, Jule What's this?” 

“Got a job.” he explained laconically. 
and fifty per.” 

“Julian McCulloch 

**Pay’'s good 

“Where ‘re vou going to work?” tragically. “ Around 
the big hotels and at the theatres? You'll see ever\ bods 
you know.” 

He laughed. 

“And about the first week when vou get your pay 
envelope you'll be leaving Branch Street, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, LT think Julian looked around the 
room with its imitation curios, its multitude of fancy 
cushions and spreads, its dingle-dangled curtains — !t 
had come to have a certain claim on tim as home. Yet 
what he said was not, as he thought of it afterward, 
very “TH not make any move, Madeline, 
till I've paid my debts.” 

“Does that mean me?” her lip trembled. He didn’t 
say anything, and she finished shakily. ‘You needn't 
he in a hurry, you know about me, anvhow.” 

The Exposition made the chauffeur’s job a fat one. 
His fellow chauffeurs were of all sorts, but a live lot: 
he found them interesting. The ambitious talked eager- 
lv of the chances in aviation, which the European war 


*A hundred 


a chauffeur!” 
for a beginner.” 


not.” 


gracious. 


opened up. 

He felt at this time very solitary. 
home on Russian Hill the kindly, 
there. In a way he liked Maddy. 
it didn’t mean something to have those at hand who 
cared whether vou lived or died. 


He still liked the 
common crowd 
No use saying that 


Madeline was keen 
about his getting on: she had come to treat him more 
formally, and she saw to his comfort inconspicuously. 
He'd let the matter of leaving rest. even after he had 
her paid, It seemed a little hard to go 
tremblingly afraid he would. 

Winter passed: spring; still living at 139 Branch. 
If he made any move, he felt that it ought to be a big 
One thought bitter to him 
here he was, doing what, if he could have done it a year 
anda half ago, would have won him Lyunie, saved their 
love alive. For she had him at first. She 
couldn't hold to the thing that he showed himself to be. 
But she had cared for him at firsi. 


she Was so 


one. Was these days: 


loved 


WT was an August night. near the close of the month. 
| when he sat in the waiting line near the St. Francis. 
The day had been warm; now the tepid air was being 
whipped to life by chill streamers of fog that blew in 
through the Golden Gate. 

As the starter in front of the hotel signaled Julian’s 
machine in its turn he felt, for no reason he could have 
The dinner hou Was well 
past. People were going to the theatres. A lady and gen- 


assigned, an odd little tremor. 


tleman in evening dress were coming from the entrance 
of the hotel. His passengers. He barely took them in 
from the corner of his eve without focusing on them, 
then bent to straighten the clock on the dashboard. 
What 
this pat 
speaking to the starter? 
portly build, yet 


clothes, the face sagged, strained. 


it made him turn his head back to look 
stopped, midway of the 


was 
sidewalk, 
He saw an elderly man of 
somehow shrunken in his 
The woman whose 
arm he held was magnificent. A neck-to-heels evening 
wrap of iridescent brocade partially covered the held- 
up evening gown; the well-carried dark head had a 
little shining jeweled band where the hair was begin 
ning to show a glint of white, but the long, slate-gray 


W hen 


looking 


eves were as imperious as ever. 
It had come at last. This was his 
He sat there into 
enough left to turn his face away 


father and mothe 
stupidity not wil 
from the light. He 
let the starter come forward and open the taxi door 
His mother, in front, had her foot on the 
she glanced up and encountered his eves. 


shocked 


step when 


For a minute she stood rigid, choking off a ery sé 
short in her throat that it seemed a mere exclamation. 

“What is it, now, Nettie?” with the shrill querulous- 
“What is it?” Then, noting the 
direction of her eves, turning, iooking, he was stricken 
momentarily speechless 

It seemed to Julian a long time that they, three 
MeCullochs, stared silent, the starter looking from one 
to the other of them, scared by their behavior. Then 
his mother drew Her 
sounded loud word as shee 
said: 

“Not this car.” 

“Why, madam,” 


ness of a sick man. 


back. breath 








between each 
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UST what do you think,” I asked my friend, “of 
the new Thrift Campaign that the Government 
has started?” 

He turned. “What do I think?” he 
“It is probably the greatest national factor for 

good that has hit this country since the day when Co- 
lumbus shinned up the front smokestack and said, 

‘Boys, it looks like Brooklyn!’ 

*“As an idea, it’s a pippin. As a conception, it’s a 
bird. And as practical development for a country that 
has loved to remain both impractical and undeveloped, 
t’s a whale. 

“Here we've been going on for at least all the vears 
hat I can remember with but one idea in our heads. 
Which was to see how much more money we could 
make than the next lad, and how much faster we could 
spend it. Speeding forward from the days when a high- 
vheeled bicycle and a tennis blazer meant untold 
iffluence, we had come to a point where, if a man didn’t 
have an automobile, a first and second mortgage and a 
bod attack of indigestion, he was regarded as a compara- 
tive pauper, not to say, a social outcast. 

* Far behind in the dim and hazy past had been left the 
ood old axioms like: ‘Take care of the pennies and the 
dollars will take care of themselves.’ No such antique 
nd outworn ideas as that for us!’ We had a new motto: 


re- 


peated. 


Take care of the millions and leave the chicken-feed 
for the pikers!” 


And we lived up to it, too, by golly! 


(Philbert J.) 


Porter 


( Amos P.) 


kxtravagance vs. Economy 
A Finish Fight, the Stake of Which is the 


Salvation of the American People 
. | 


by 
Emerson Browne 


Pictures by John Wolcott Adams and Lejaren A. Hiller 


“Tt was not so in the old 


days. This country was 
neither founded nor up- 
built on the basis that 
money was some sort of { 


sociological set-piece that, 
the moment it came, should 
up in the back 
vard and set fire to. It has 
remained for the plethora of 
riches that came of later 
vears to afflict us with that 
just as, if a 
man has one bullet and one 
charge of powder and ‘he 
kill his 


he doesn’t 


be stuck 


impression; 


needs those to 
breakfast with, 
indulge himself in any vainglorious celebrations there 
with. 


“It’s only when he gets so much powder that he 


doesn’t know what to do with it that he takes to shoot 
ing a lot just to hear the noise. 

“Up to fifty years ago, this country was not so afflu 
ent of rose nobles and louis d’ors that it could take to 
throwing ‘em into the lake just to see how big a splash 
they'd make. Money came too hard, and too infre 
quently for that. Every dollar had a suction on it like 
an octopus. And pennies would burrow down into the 
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father tod 


What a difference 


sand in a way to make a quahaug clam | 


skylark. 


*Father'’d start out before breakfast in tl 
with an 1836 overcoat and an 1823 hat. a pa 


rubbers and an umbrella that was by 


specimen. 


1 
rights a m 


And if he came back home not more 
two hours late for supper with a total accumu 


dollar and eighty-three cents and three water bl 


he’d think he had a good day 
even feed him until she’d tucked the 
sacrosanctly away in the little old 


And mother we 


lollar eighty 


crac | ed sugar 
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2 Extravagance us. Economy 
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——- along with the nine se ents one already 


f there that was being saved up for a rainy 
dav; and goodness knows inclement inter 
vals were seldom far apart. 


“Dollars in those davs had the homing 











instinet They cuddled up together like day-old 
chicks And the more there were, the closer thes 
cuddled 

“Not that the couldn't be coaxed out if the need 
arose. They could. And willingly. There was always 
i dime for the Sundav-morning beans. There were al 
ways a couple of dollars ready for a warm coat, or to 


take dancing lessons, and when Adelbert and Ernest and 
Heetor J. got old enough to go to Dartmouth or Paducah 
there were dollars ready to escort them there in com 
fort, if not with the magnificence of a circus parade. 

* And when dad and mother got old thes could always 


vo to the sugar-bowl and find the taxes and the rent. 
and enough to pa the Lrocers and meat bills, and lo 
settle with the family doctor against lumbago and 
things, and a little to help the vouns folks along with if 
thie cue ya bare prot 

es ND that was beeau those days people were 


Biuilder Phev were constructive. Starting with 


created the edifices of their lives 
And thes 


a firm foundation the 


firmly, spl radi modeled those life-crea 


tions upon the pyramids solid and square and perma 
nent of base Lapermng with the vears Into the 
graceful skv-reacl tips of their apexes. Big and full 
and strong were their lives in the beginning. Gentler 
and finer and softer toward the end And ‘that 
whether it be a life ora pvramid is the way to con 
truct If vou don't beheve ul well did vou ever try 
io push over a pyramid? 


“In those days, too, people taught their children to 
Which is another factor that has been 
“As the twig 
Is i good old say ing, as 


Also, *The child 


build similarly 
tremendously overlooked of later vears. 
is bent, so is the tree inclined 
true now as when tt was first spoken 
is father of the man 

*And in those davs twigs were bent carefully toward 
the lire tion in whic hi thes should row; children were 
reared conscientiously that they might be good fathers 
to their parents 

“They were not 
abouts as toys; nor a forty-dollar-a-week saloon allow- 
\ nickel, or a dime , every Saturday 
to be at once carefully interned in a bank that looked 
like the capitol at Washington and was twice as hard to 
rest, an 


viven eight-thousand-dollar runa- 


uhee,. morning 


and for the occasional 


a lolly Pop, 


get anything out of 


hard-won penny for an occasional dollar 


velite ved by) menading, sewing making heads, chopping 


wood or running errands. Which taught children that 
dollars didn’t grow on fathers like Brussels sprouts on 
their respective stalks, but were the product of indus- 
trv, labor, brains and effort. 

“Childrens were then, as they should be, taught the 
proper respect, understanding and vaiuation of money, 
and tha it was hard to get, hard to keep easy to spend, 
good te have, potent for harm, essential for good, and 
that, wisely handled, it made for health, wealth and 
happiness. 

“But gradually, of the added volume of wealth, and 
of the added ease of munificence, came the change. 
And what a difference! 

“Take a peek at father leaving the house today! 
He wears an up-to-the-minute coat, with that daring 
flare about the collar that designates the buccaneer 
spirit of the real fldneur, a nifty pair of trousers done 
with all the delicate esprit of the at once artistic and 
vagrom spirit that marks the sartorial knight errant, 
and a pair of spats that are of exactly as much use to 
him, and no more, than would be a second pair of cuffs, 
or two neckties. 

“Thus festooned, he teeters across the richly em- 
hossed sidewalk and crawls lugubriously into an auto- 
mobile that looks like a cross between Napoleon's coach 
and a British tank. And promptly at three g.m. he 
vets as far back toward home as the club, with an in- 
flammable breath and a hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars which is almost enough to pay the interest on the 
six million he borrowed to make the hundred and 
eighty thousand with. And mother later meets his 
blurred but still dégagé form at the front door to shake 
him down for another sixty thousand that he doesn’t 
know whether he’s got or not, and couldn't find out 
without the aid of a couple of receivers and a bank- 
rupley court, so that she can buy herself a set of silver- 
fox furs because somebody left the ventilator open in 
the family entrance of her town car and gave her a terri- 
ble cold and she hasn't got a thing in the world to wear 
anyway (which is the way she wears it) except eighty or 
ninety evening gowns and a hundred street dresses and 
not one offers her any protection above the tropic of 
Capricorn beyond that that she can get with a lip stick. 


“ OLLARS no longer had the homing instinct. The 

minute two of them were put together they got on 
each other's nerves so that they had hysterics and had to 
vo out toa cabaret. or something. And when it came time 
to send Reginald Plantagenet, or Montmorency _ or little 
Alphonso de Peyster, to college, they woke ‘em up from 
under the bar in the aristocratic club of which they were 
inmates, only to find that a disagreeable-looking person 


with a turn-down collar had come into the pater’s 
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offices and was serving papers on him, and 
when the court and the lawyers got 
through with him, it would be just a ques- 
tion of how much he owed. 

“Commonly speaking, there was no such 
thing as old age. Because pecple got old when they 
should have been young, and by the time they should 
have been old they were dead. 

“And it’s because, of later years, people have not 
been Builders, but Wrecking Concerns. Their idea of a 
successfully constructed edifice was one of these mov- 
ing-picture apartment houses that is built Monday, 
used for people to fall out of Tuesday, and is blown over 
by the wind and busted all to thunder not later than 
Wednesday afternoon. Only, we must admit, it did look 
great while it lasted! 








Dt) 











———— 


“AND children had departed from the good old pre- 
cepts even further than their parents. No longer 
did fathers or mothers worry their hectic lives about such 
old-fashioned folderol as twigs and trees. Twigs grew 
any old way they good-and-gol-darned pleased, and the 
trees usually wound up about the shape and contour of a 
pretzel. As for the child being the father of the man 
well, it was a wise father that knew his own son even by 
sight. Children had no more regard for money than for 
a last year’s bird’s nest until they tried to earn some. 

“For people were not only not building themselves; 
they were failing miserably to teach their children to 
build. And if there’s any one thing a parent owes to the 
child he brings into the world, it’s a fair start, and a fair 
chance for his whit® alley. Why teach a child not to eat 
with his knife, and fail to teach him the value of money? 
Why teach a child to say, * Yes, sir,” and *No, ma‘am,’ 
and turn him loose in the world to become food for the 
stock-brokers and the other vultures? Is it fair? Is 
it just? Is it even common, human decency? 

“Let some other poor slob do the building. We 
should worry! On with the dance! Let joy be unre 
fined! And away we go, skallyhooting over the land 
scape in a motor that sounds like a machine gun, and 
shoots even faster. Home? What's that? Are we 
going to bother our heads over servant troubles, and 
sick cows, and tenteaterpillars and what school the 
children shall go to? Not us! For us the little old 
apartment, with the four rooms and thirty-two baths: 
the peaceful dinner at the cabaret show; the quiet 
supper at the Midnight Revels; and soothing ride home 
in the drunken taxicab with the paretic driver; and next 
day up with the whip-poor-will and at it again! 

“Early to bed and early to rise? Sure! Why not? 
In bed at three a.m. and up at one p.m. And what 
could be earlier than that? \Continued on page 57 


Two Wives— by Ernest Poole 


Chapter XX 


HE next morning Emily Giles returned from a 
visit in Ohio. 

“How have 

Very 

y™ reeptible smile Shi 

though ve rs little had ever been said. 


boaac k 
things been going?” she asked 
said Ethel, 


and Emily understood 


well indeed with a 
scarcely 


each other, 


‘Mr. Lanier still working hard? 
"Ves, poo! dear,” said Ethel ‘but it has been so 
vood for him.” And at that a look of grim relish came 


on Emilv’s sallow face 


“You know [im getting to like 
with a ental au : | 


this town,” she re 
what'll the 


marked wonder 


\ inter be like ia 


“Oh. T think we'll do miced Kmily. lve quite a 
few plans rh This head 
I'll bet Vou have, sii Kennil And she went Lo 


don her 


nitorn 









In these davs, again and again a sense of bemg just 
on the eve of something very exciting gave Ethel a new 
est mi life 
One day in the hall dow lairs she came upon voung 
Mrs. Grewe Bihel gave a little start and then swiftly 
reddened \ dl ne’ saw Lhe ounye w low smile at that, 
and it made li wu ed with herself for having bean 
so clums\ [il show her Pm not such a prude,” she 
thought. And having learned that Mrs. Grewe had 
taken another apartment r Ethel went to see het 
with a safe little feel that Mrs. Grewe would 
ve too much Sense to retur heeall, “This will end 
it, but at least pleasantly.” 
The visit was a decided success. Mrs, 
Grewe was back from Europe sooner than 


he had expected for reasons she did not 


| atonal exnie ! “And now Im looking about,” 
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I rent 
For 


she said, “for another old lady from Boston. 

a new one every vear.”” Ethel stayed for tea. 
nearly cight months she had had no woman to talk to 
but Fanny Carr and Emily Giles. And she found 
it very pleasant to be chatting here so cozily. Not that 
she meant to keep it up. This sort of woman? H'm 
well, no. But on the other hand, why not? After all, 
New York Was a Vers hig city. 

“Tm never going to shut myself up in one little 
circle of people,” she thought. “mean to keep rubbing 
up against life.” 

There was an added pleasure, too, in the vague, warm 
self-confidence which the young widow gave to her: 
“You can take care of yourself, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Grewe's small lustrous black eves. 

“Well? Is he treating you better?” she asked. 

“Yes.” said Ethel 

‘He's very wise.” They smiled at each other. 
“He's becoming quite sensible,” Ethel said. 

“And have you found those friends you wanted?” 
“They ‘re in sight.” was Ethel’s answer. Her hostess 
smiled good humeoredly, 

“You won't be able to keep me,” she said He 
won't stand that » 

Ethel knit. her brows. 

“Tell stand a good deal,” she answered, “when once 
I know where [ stand myself.” 

“Tn the meantime you'd better leave me alone.” 

The two parted in affable fashion. 

“Theres” thought Ethel in relief. “I got through 
that rather nicely. T needn't go again, of course.” 

She had started out for a brisk walk, and she drew a 
deep breath of the frosty air. The air in New York 
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was often so — gay! 


such a feeling of independence. 
and look at her — the beast! 
hurried on toward the Park. 

Still, the brief visit had been rather daring. Joe 
would not have liked it at all. He would have been 
perfectly furious! 

* However!” walked briskly on. ‘“‘What’s 
the difference between Mrs. Grewe and his own dear 
friend, Fanny Carr?” she asked. ‘“*Nothing whatever 

except that Fanny, so far as we know, has taken the 
trouble with each man to have a wedding and a di- 
vorce. The only other difference is that Fanny has no 
taste at all, while Mrs. Grewe has heaps of it!) And she 
reads things — even Shaw; and she likes good music, 
too. She is going tonight to “Salome’.” For a 
moment Ethel let her mind run over all the operas she 
herself was going to hear, and the concerts, and the 
plays she would see and the dinners she would go to, 
the talks in which she would take part. She could see 
herself — just scintillating! With a jerk she came 
back to Mrs. Grewe. “Oh, [ guess it’s not very defiling 
to turn to her from Fanny Carr! Dll do as I please!” 
she impatiently thought. 

Still, it had been rather daring. Lt fitted in exactly 
with several talks she had had of late with Dwight, her 
music teacher: talks in which each one of them had 
taken rather a challenging tone that had grown dis- 
tinctly intimate. One night when Joe was out of town 
she had gone with Dwight to the opera. And she had 
not mentioned it to Joe not that she felt guilty at 
all, she had simply dropped it out of her 
mind. In love with her husband? Yes, 
indeed. And let Dwight or any other man 
try to go the least bit too far “As 
Fanny doubtless does with Joe,” she sud- 


And Mes. Grewe had given her 
She saw a man turn 
But she smiled as she 


She 


rs 
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“You lied to me, didn’t you, when he came? You say you'll explain it in a word! Well, what’s the word? I’m waiting! 











Ethel felt a dismal sinking. In vain she strove to 
assure herself. Joe, Nourse and then Dwight. one after 
thy oth - had all bowed down before her. “Oh, that 
Was very simple!” she thought. “They're only men!” 
It would be a woman this time. and one of the most 
brilliant kind. “What a dull little fool she'll find me, 
in spite of all I do or say!” It would be all the more 
difficult because Mrs. Crothers was older. “* That will 
count against me. No doubt she’s beginning to show 
her age: and P'm young, and she doesn’t want any 


voung things to come snooping about her husband! 
Then there's Amy and the quarrel they had, and 
she'll put me and Amy in the same class! Tll have 
all that to fight against!” The idea of settling every- 
thing all in one brief encounter. Oh, it was too mad- 
dening! 

‘Now, Ethel Lanier, for goodness’ sake stop fidgeting 
like an old maid! It isn’t the minister coming to call!” 


( N the day before the expected call, Ethel was just 

on the point of going out for the afternoon to do 
some shopping and shake off these silly fears, when the 
telephone rang and a few moments later the maid came 
in and told her there was a visitor down-stairs. In an 
rush of excitement, Ethel knew it was 
Dwight in his easy, careless way had 


instant, with ; 
Sally at last 
mixed his dates and was bringing Sally a day ahead! 
How stupid of him! “What have Ton?” 

“Did she come up?” she breathlessly asked. 

“No, Mrs. Lanier, she’s waiting below.” 

“Did she give her name?” 

“Ves Mrs. Carr.” 

“Oh” Ethel gasped and sank down in a heap. 
“AN right. ask her to come up.” she said in a tone of 
indifference. 

\W hen the maid hac vone she almost called her back. 
She did not want to see Panny Carr. Still — why not? 
Oh, let her come. And in the two or three minutes 
that followed, Ethel passed from a mood of depression 
to one of easy, good-natured contempt. She was no 
longer afraid of Fanny, for Ethel was getting Joe in 
hand. ‘“*And as soon as I do,” she reflected, “and my 
husband makes a name as an architect doing great big 
things, what harm can Fanny do me?” As she thought 
of the brilliant people who were so soon to be her friends, 
she looked upon Fanny Carr and her like with no 
more hatred but only compassion. What stupid 
lives they were leading! Lives that led nowhere at all! 
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“What on earth do you mean?” she de- 
manded. Her voice, too, was very low, 
and it trembled only a little; but there was 
a glint in her brown eves. Fanny gave a 
tense little laugh not pleasant to hear. 

“Look here,” she said. “‘Don't let’s waste time. 
Joe may be coming home, you know, and we must get 
this over first.” 

“We'll soon get it over.” Ethel’s voice was shaking 
ominously, Fanny noticed and spoke fast. 

“Well, then, it’s just this,” she said. ‘* You've made 
up vour mind to cut Joe off from all his old friends, 
including me. And I might have stood for that ——” 

*How kind!” 

“If T had not learned of the raw deal you're giving 
him. Strip him of friends and then treat him like 
this? Oh, no — not if I can help it!” Plainly Fanny 
was working herself into a rage to match that of her 


























hostess. 

“You'd better be very clear, Mrs. Carr.” Ethel 
exclaimed, leaning forward. Her visitor looked straight 
back at her, and answered: 

“Very. T mean Dwight.” 

Ethel rose abruptly. 

“That will be enough. T think.” 

“Oh. will it?” 

Ethel wheeled upon her: 

*What a— loathsome mind you have! Will you 
leave me, please?” 

“No, Pll show vou this. And then we'll get to busi- 
ness.” And Fanny produced a large envelope, from 
which she took out a few typewritten pages. “‘Just 
look these over.” she advised, “and then tell me whether 
I shall go.” And as Ethel hesitated, *‘ You'd better. 
They're very important.” 

Ethel took them and read them, and as she did so 
her rage and scorn changed first into bewilderment 
and then into a sickening fright. She felt all at once 
so off her ground. She had always heard of detectives 
and their reports of shadowed wives, but that sort 
of thing had just been in the papers and had never 
seemed very real. “This is about me!” she thought. 
It told of every meeting she had had with Dwight, in 
his studio and in other places, once at the Ritz where 
they bad dined and gone to the opera, twice in the 
Park where they had walked. Such clean times, all 
three of them, but how disgusting they now appeared! 
For here were bits about Dwight’s past, his record with 

women — two were named. He had been a co- 
respondent once! And his studio was described 
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af tadot t 3 olive had been tense, 
1) ‘ had made her 
Wel rT ul tol 0 oie, “Pm a friend 
‘ Tin ou know dl I ck propose to plav the ead 
But af i and Joe « ! / e a break don't 
ton Do | tam?” 
“ had | t ‘ ) t pan ust how to 
Her d pounded rapid 
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hat } le ! el naturally In the next 
‘ tl phere had become chilly and 
dep ed. and with a sudden rush of shame the cet 
taint had grown upon her that she had made a fool 
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And from blushing furiousls she had turned 
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Please for me. [didn’t mean that. I was 
{ Ily fool Lets oon with my lesson 
N that I learned mine, you mean 


Ane? then regainil control ol herself she had 


The Keepers of the Light 


by 
: Theodosia Garrison 


W* are the keepers of that steadfast light 
That guides a people's course and destiny ; 

Not ours the skill directing over the sea 

The mighty beams that blaze the path aright: 

Ours but the hands that, serving, laae it bright, 

The bringers of the oil, the workers we 

Who day long. without pause and faithfully, 
loil that its radiance may pierce the night. 


\bove us are the wills that guide and turn ; 
lt is not ours to watch nor question these : 
Ours but to see each wick is trimmed and fit, 
Lest on a night of storm it fails to burn 

And a Great Ship goes down in awful seas. 
(). Keepers of the light, keep faith with it! 


in detail, with emphasis on a big lounge in one 
corner! . Suddenly it was laughable! And 
so she laughed at Fanny! And Fanny replied: 

*You mean he won't believe it!” 

Ethel went on laughing. Joe wouldn't believe 
it! She wished he would come and turn this 
woman out on the street! She felt. relief un- 
speakable! 

“You've forgotten,” Fanny added, “that vou 
lied to him about vour friend.” 

“How dare you say that?” 

“Because I have the facts. On the second of 
December Joe brought Dwight to dine with vou, 
and vou acted as though yvou’d never met. I 
gathered that from Joe himself when I saw him 
the next day. While the truth of it was you'd 
heen seeing Dwight ever since the first of Oc- 
tober.” 

“Yes? That will be easy enough to explain.” 
But Ethel felt herself turning white. She sank 
down and thought, ““Now you'll need all your 
nerve. Don't get faint, you've got to think 
clearly.” But she was not given time. 

“And all that had been going on while you 
were supposed to be home with the baby.” 
Mrs. Carr leaned forward briskly. “‘Now the 
thing for you to do is exactly what I tell you. 





Oh. be sensible, for goodness’ sake! How are 
ind L to be friends if vou act lke this, vou 
liv bov? You ongwht to be ashamed of vourself! 
So she had vot of that all right, and had 
tremendous! cheved It was not only 
liked the ma he was besides her only 
1M the on w could bring fi ends to her 
i rel Is! That hat L need!” All 
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t | Fanny Carr and her 
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thong! S| lanced at the watch on her gloved 
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Chapter XXI 
TRAE a ' 1 by She had anxious times 
| \\ t would Sa Cr ers be like? 
And it in the world w she think of me? If she 
t | me, Ve much, the very first time, [ll 
my chance For she’s busy, 


gs planning Lar 
te a rut nubout with her 
mt so much as bother 





ul cnnne like me! , 


And so when Fanny came into the room Ethel re- 
ceived her kindly. 

But Fanny rather smiled at that. She looked a bit 
seedy as to her dress, and yet she had a confident air. 
She took in the fine clothes of her handsome young 
hostess, and Ethel’s very gracious air and the almost 
pitying*tone of her voice. And then with a queer, hard 
little smile, “‘My, what a change,” said Fanny softly. 
Ethel frowned at her tone. This might be rather 
awkward. 

“You mean this way of doing my hair?” she rejoined 
good-humoredly. “I was hoping you would notice it.” 

“Does he?” asked Fanny. 

“What do you mean? Oh, Joe never 

“No. Dwight, my dear.” The hard voice of her 
visitor had become suddenly low and clear. Ethel 
looked at the woman then and slowly and uncontrol- 
lably reddened to her ears. And the consciousness of 
that furious blushing made her all the angrier. 


But before I do that, there’s just one thing I 
wish you to understand about me. If you want 
to keep Joe, keep him. I don’t want him — I never 
did. [ve laughed at vou again and again for what you 
thought I was trying to do. All I want is to be let alone 
to go on with Joe as I always have. What I mean by 
that you won't understand, because you don’t under- 
stand my life. A woman like me in this city needs one 
man who'll be her friend — the big brother idea — to 
help and advise her, carry her through when she’s down 
a bit. And Joe has always been like that. 

“Why? Because of Amy. When she first came to 
New York, you remember, it was on a visit to me. I 
had known her back in boarding-school. Well, the 
visit lengthened out. I saw how crazy she was for the 
town, and I was fairly well off then, so I let her stay 
and gave her a home — let her meet my 
friends, Joe included. IT had a husband at 
the time who was in the real estate business. 
He knew Joe. So I took Joe and handed 


him over to Amy. [Continued on pege 47) 
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Next month, a remarkable new series begins on ~The Conquest of the Huns,” written 
by H. C. Witwer from the notes of a young American who was captured by the 
Prussians. A glimpse into the future — an astounding record that will wake you up 
Where Do You Stand: 
An Appeal to Americans of German Origin 
HERE do you stand? “Why should we German-Americans alone lx 


North and South, East and West, in 
every part of the country that question 
is today being addressed to us, Americans 

of German origin. In words; or if not in words, in 
vlances; in handshakes less friendly than they used 
to be; in countless ways, that question is being put to us, morning, noon and night: 
Where do you stand? 

A few have by their actions answered that they stand first and last with Ger 
many, and they have been put under lock and key. 

A greater number have declared unmistakably that they stand with America 
against Germany; and they have been greeted by their countrymen as Americans 
who have been put to a bitter test and have 
not been found wanting. 


by Hermann Hagedorn 


Ilustration by B. J. Rosenmeyer 


calledupon to give evidence of our omple telovalty, 


they erv. “Tt ois not patriotism that prompts our 
: ‘ | 


neighbors to ask us where we stand. It is liatred 

We should be weak to bow to it 
ones who are faithless to the ideals of the Republic. 
those who cast. distrust upon us, not because we have shown ourselves deserving of 


Not we are the 
Those who raise the race issu 
distrust, but because we happen to have German names and German blood and 
German words on our lips 
them the error of their ways and you will have the united 


Show 


You 


of proved integrity and 


they are the ones who are faithless. Go to them! 


nation vou want 


will never achieve it by perseeuting a body of citizens, 








But the majority, the large majority, have 
not answered at all. “I deny anyone the right 
to ask me where I stand!” they ery. “Tam 
an American citizen. As such I naturally 
support my government. To question my 
Americanism is an insult that I will not 
tolerate.” 

They are absolutely sincere when they say 
that; and yet, may one not wonder whether 
they are quite awake to the gravity of their 
own situation or the peril of their country 
when they thus reject, as an affront, the 
simple request of their fellow-citizens that 
in this great crisis they declare themselves 
clearly and unmistakably? 


“ZP APPEAL to you, my fellow Americans of 

German blood, because | am one of you,” 
cries Mr. Hagedorn in this rousing article. “I We are 
have stood on Germany’s side. | have walked in 
the valley of the shadow of neutrality, but I now 
stand irrevocably with the cause of the Allies 
which, thank God, is now the cause of America™ 


conscientiousness, merely because they are 
not of British origin. Never m this world! 
Thus, or in stmilar words, these Americans 


of German blood answer the question: Whe 
do you stand? 


And vet is 


matter? 


there not another side to the 

This 
two hattons only, but the 
It is not a war for the 
tion of a boundary, the possession of 


engaged in oa great war 
war involves not 
whole we rid. Corres 
il color \ 
the monopoly of any trade route. The war 
is costing each of the nations invelved more 
i mere money in a tract 
monopoly could vield them profits in a year 
or any lony In ten years or any 


boundary in a hundred. This not a war 


wee k than ais 


ready sted 





it is intolerance, it is the spir t of the Inquisition! 








2G Where Do 


You Stand 7 
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No men fight German-Americans have been asked that question tation either invented or richly colored. 
' mies are fighti again and again, and the majority have, in the face of it, The whole story of German atrocities, he 
| 1} Phev fight thu clung to a half-seornful, half-indignant silence. believes, is a legend created by mendacious 
L principle The average American of other blood than German — British correspondents, and sent forth 
| Whe ( is by nature quick in jumping at conclusions, a little over neutral countries under the lustre of 
i I war merel too quick. Under the lash of war he is inclined to be — Lord Bryce’s honored name in order to persuade neutral 
dividual en quicker. Because an American with a German opinion that the hitherto gentle and peace-loving 
' e neutral; but) name anda German cast of features refuses persistently German had suddenly become a raving barbarian. 
Wha ire me to declare himself for America and against Germany, The German-American believes that the majority 
is average American has a tendency to stamp on his of American newspapers willfully misrepresented Ger 
T | en put t hat and ery, “This man is a damned traitor!” many's aims and political philosophy, her history, her 
aga hat tra Phat assumption is in nine thousand nine hundred form of government, the attitude of her rulers toward 
la it G \\ negra Purkey and and ninety-nine cases out of ten thousand absurd. the common people, her methods of warfare; inciting 
| Serbia and Belgium = Americans of German origin, with the exception of a | America to hatred of Germany and all things German 
. . 7 ame questie Where d dastardly few. are absolutely loval to the govern by flaunting in misleading headlines the statements of 
hi . 1 the people ment of the United States. To them, Ametica’s German extremists and exaggerating beyond all reason 
“teats Not onl the influence of certain rabid militarists 
\ } | pro-All lead — — — like Bernhardi and Treitschke who, 
\) ense G ee = ee eae i 99 he declares, were without influence in 
. erself put the que to us [ Am Against Ge rmany Germany. He insists that air raids 
evel srrotestir vo ok« ee . ° over detenseless towns ‘re ate 
nee eaten anil * Spas | SAY to you most solemnly, the time has come eta acct ig: hg heey ge 
nd munitions with the Alli i for us all who are of German origin to stand attack on the city of Nuremberg 
ya WW 5 during the first days of August, 1914; 
forth and publicly declare ourselves: and not even the evidence of Nurem- 
0 Ans id. 1917. tl ly , j ‘ : spe ae : P berg newspapers to the contrary will 
inswe l, an American citizen of German blood, believe in in this matter convince him of his 
Pre t, to publ th ls ° ° ° ° . error. 
ig ad motel \merica, my country, and in the principles of lib- i a a a 
- cay vraag erty, equality and democracy for which she stands. furthermore, that American bankers 
vue has been square ; i J committed a series of unneutral acts, 
| I ta med the Therefore, and inevitably, | am against Germany. | in contravention of international law, 
rn foul ive square ¢ © / in loaning large sums of money to the 
wered / th a wish to see my country victorious and Germany de- Allies during the years before America 
le it t ( . : wae . Z . e . - entered the war. He contends, be- 
Wh ld we Americans of Ge feated. To the fulfilment of this wish | pledge my yond this, that the traffic with th 
man « ted with me i | | ee | _— Allies in arms and ammunition was 
ler consid han the President lands, my Mm art anc my spi it. not only inhuman but unneutral; that 
or tha ‘ r origi —— America, while professing neutrality 
I} Phere the and friendship for Germany, was 
rt vl | ‘ led bye entrance into the war is, in a sense, a soul's tragedy. actually doing her utmost to help defeat Germany. 
it | . Vo them, America is merely the dupe of England, He believes: absolutely that without this assistance 
Before Ame " mice mil War. the majority hound to her inveterate ereny by links of gold forged from the United States, the Allies would have been 
f German-An Cl frankly pro-German by American financiers and munition-makers. Amer defeated in 1915. 
Phe publi erances of their leaders, the resolutions iea, they bitterly complain, has again become a Here again are questions which the march of events 
adopted by their soctelies, the editorials in the German british colony have relegated to the limbo of dead issues. There is 
language newspapers, religious as well as secular, were “You ask where do we stand?” they ery. “Are we no use today in discussing them, in pointing out that 
ill pro-German. ‘That portion of the American peopl not giving our sons to the army and navy, our hard- Germany has herself always insisted on_ trafficking 
vhich not of German blood conceived, whether — carned money to the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the in munitions at all times and with all countries; that 
rightly or wrongly, the idea that German-.Americans Liberty Loans? What more do you want of us? Do an American embargo would have created a precedent 
egarded as 1 | just evervthing which German you expect us to shout with enthusiasm for a war into | which might at some later date have worked to our own 
did or demu d regarded as utterly iniquitous = which we believe America should never have entered? — disaster: that Germany herself floated a loan in the 
any action \ h America might take in opposition We are doing our share. We are doing more than many United States early in the war and that German- 
to those deeds o ut ention of those demands Americans whose forefathers came over in the May- language hewspapecrs advised their readers to invest 
No German-Ar un leader, no German-American flower. Let America accept that and be satisfied and — in it. We Americans of German origin are seeking here 
society or newspaper, ever voiced anv sincere indigna not ask us to stand in the streets reviling the country not to accuse any of our fellow citizens, of German or 
Lion against the tof the Lusitania, which stands of our fathers.” other blood, of unreason, of lack of logic. War is not a 
today and will a stand as the symbol of Ger The American of German origin believes that from matter of reason; it is a matter of emotion. No man 
manyv'’s aggression against America’s rights and Amer the very beginning of the Great War, the attitude of | and no nation can fight because cold logic tells them 


ricans who were not pro-German 
mistaken, LL believe thiat 
ipplauded that act. 


drew Lh onclusion 


Crerman-America as a body 


MERIC A is it war. tf not solely at least inciden 


tall In consequence of the destruction without 
warning of the J ha rand other ships. 
Phe German-Americans for various reasons tacitly 
or open! ipproved of those sinkings 
Can ve, Ame Cuns of German blood, absolutely 
loval a \ un | wonder that other Americans 
should, with a worried look, as 5, Say, old man, where 
j la 
lo ask that q tion, not with rancor in the heart 
or fi 1 Lire eve bu ull fr ndliness, is nota slur aon 
any mans Americanism. It hot persecution. Lt is 
not an evidence of anti-German hvsteria It is plain 
comnnu erst 
s } 1g ! cannot be dismissed with an in 
dignant snort dia look of wounded prick and the 
general protest tl an American of German origin ts 
as good a patriot as any « ther American. Nor can it 
be satisfactorily evaded by the declaration on the part 
of the man questioned that le does nol recognize the 
hy phen but considers himself ; American and nothing 
but an American a eretore reluses lo answer ques 
tions based on the umption that he is a German 
American Wea dealing here not with the names of 
things it with the things themselves A man of 
cent German ory mav ru } thy choose not to call 
himself a German-American But that choice does 
not alter the fact that his origin is Germ lk rhe \ 
call himself a red Indian or a pink carnation, but th 
fact remains that saman of German blood to whom 
other Americans have a right in this ertsis to 
sa \ I} t] a diff t husine fo 
oy / ‘ry as the devil for you 
B f f} ftw a inderstand 
f wt here do you stand?” 





the American government was unneutral, favoring the 
Allies, especially England, and discriminating cruelly 
against Germany. He claims that in the face of British 
aggression, our government was weak while in the face 
of Germany's most moderate demands, it was relentless 
hard. It protested vociferously, for instance, 
against Germany's proclamation of a war zone about 
the British Isles, though it had remained silent when 
England several months previously had issued a similar 
proclamation concerning the North Sea. It insisted 
on hampering the activities of Germany's submarines, 
he claims, but accepted meekly all of England's Orders 
in Council in regard to contraband, the blockade and 
English 
mines, he contends, sank as many American ships with 
warning as German submarines. But instead of 
protesting, the American government surrendered its 
soul into the hands of the British Foreign Office and 
obediently declared war against Germany. 

Phere, briefly, are the German-American’s grievances 
against the American government. Some of them are 
fantastic, some have a measure of truth behind them; 
all of them are sincere and deeply felt. None of them 
are to be lightly thrown aside by other Americans, as 


the blacklisting of American business houses. 


oul 


inconsequential, 

But these are not all of the grievances which have 
temporarily embittered the American of German origin. 
He has grievances not only against the American gov- 
ernment but also against the American people, especially 
the leaders in journalism, business and finance who, he 
contends, persisted in the most unneutral fashion in 
discriminating in favor of England and against Ger- 
many. He for mstance, that the most im 
portant newspapers in the country were at the opening 
of the War bought with cold cash by England and that 
American editors surrendered themselves, body and 
brain, to the dictation of the British Foreign Office. 
He contends that news favorable to Germany was sup- 
pressed and news unfavorable to her cause or her repu- 


believes, 


they should. They fight hecause in certain cases some- 
thing higher than reason or in other cases something 
lower than reason tells then: that they must. War has 
a tendency to cloud logic always 

The German-American believes that he has not been 
given a“square deal.” Government, the newspapers, fin 
ance, big business, have all, he contends, discriminated 
wantonly and most unjustly against the country to 
which in time of her peri] his natural affections turned. 
This hostility toward Germany as a nation, fed by un 
just vilification, extended itself, he contends, long be 
fore America entered the war, to hostility to all things 
German in the United States. Though he may not be 
able to produce tangible proofs, he believes firmly that, 
fostered by British propaganda, there has in the United 
States long been under way a deliberate persecution 
of Germans and Germanism, aimed to crush out what 
he considers the liberalizing influences of Teutonic 
ideas with “the muckerdom of English puritanism.” 

Germany and the German-Americans have, in the 
eves of the American of German origin of whom we 
speak, had a “‘raw deal.” 

What answer has the great body of Americans, who 
think otherwise, to give him? 


HIS is no time for any American citizen of what 

ever birth or blood to attempt to justify or refut: 
grievances which had their origin in issues which today 
are as dead as Babylon and Heliopolis. These things 
belong to the past, to those “mute, inglorious”” years 
whose memory we trust the grand sweep of this present 
time to cover with charitable wings. 

The American government and that majority of the 
American people which is of other than Teutonic 
origin, in those years, the German-Amer 
ican believes, committed grievous errors, 
acts of bitter injustice, sins of omission 
and commission which he finds it difficult 
to forgive. But [Continued on page 35| 
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JOW that discretion is the better part of buyin}, men and women 
should learn the difference between this pure-dyed silk hosiery 
| dnd “loaded” silk hose. 
(Ss = The soft effulgence and the grace of Luxite Hosiery commend 
it to all who have an eye to beauty. And its unrivaled service- 
ability prompts them to recommend it to their friends. 


So Luxite has become the jreat American hosiery success—and is, today, an inter- 
national favorite. Ask your dealer to supply you. If he cannot do so, write for price 
list and descriptive booklet today. 

Men’s Silk Faced 50c and Pure Thread Silk 75c and $1.00. 
Other styles at 35c up. Women’s Pure Thread Silk $1.00 to 
$2.50. Other styles 40c up. Children’s 35c per pair and up. 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 644 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LIVERPOOL 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ont. 
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How the Great War Came to Me 


{Continued from page 15] 





—_ 


“wo weeks! 

“Let me hear the scratched one. If 
it's not too bad, I'll take it.” 

We closed the bargain at half the 
usual price. My next purchase was a 
flay. part cotton bunting, at a dollar. I 
asked the clerk who sold it to me if there 
was a Red Cross chapter in town. He 
told me the workrooms were not open 
that afternoon, but I could find out all 
about it by telephoning the chairman. 
He was very pleasant and gave me her 
telephone number on a piece of paper. 

Perhaps it was my nervousness — I 
couldn’t make her understand. She 
kept telling me I must come to the 
regular meeting and enroll with the 
secretary to get my pin. They would 
be so glad to have me work — could I 
use a machine or did I prefer to wind 
bandages? She rambled on, sweet and 
polite, with me trying to explain that 
the train “bus would leave in fifteen 
minutes, and all I wanted was four 
little Red Cross pins in return for my 
four dollars! 

You women who can walk down a 
well-kept avenue, or step off a trolley- 
car in front of Red Cross Headquarters, 
cannot understand what I went through 
to get those buttons. Weeks and many 
letters passed before i learned the 
names of our state officers, and more 
weeks before anyone could find time to 
answer my letter. 

But meantime many other things 
happened. I wrote to the Food Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington for the food 
pledge and the bulletins. I put my 
family on rations, and conserved sugar 
even though we still had a barrel in the 
store-room. Half a cup of sugar daily 
and no more. If we ate it all at table, 
there was none for baking. It gave me 
an indescribable thrill every Saturday 
when I poured the balance into a big 
stone jar. It might never reach France, 
but it was being conserved. 

Instead of letting the children turn 
on the phonograph as they liked, to 
keep them out of mischief, I made a 
ceremony of it, giving programs after- 
noons or evenings, especially Sundays, 
and always starting with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” all of us standing. 

I planned a real function for the flag- 
raising. Bud whittled a pole for me and 
rustled a rusty pulley, so we could raise 
itand take it down every day. I rigged 
up Little Jim like Uncle Sam, dyeing 
four sacking red and blue. I made 
Emily a red, white and blue sash. Bud 
Hylan took a day off to invite every body 
within ten miles. I planned to serve 
lemonade and cake. 

We lived on cake for days. Nobody 
came except the Cruceros, our nearest 
Mexican neighbors, whom I shall always 
believe Bud threatened with the black 
curse if they did not show up. 

For you see, by this time, talk of the 
draft was coming our way. It was 
mighty unpopular —and so was any 
woman in favor of war and the adminis- 
tration. I didn’t realize this until the 
next Sunday for monthly services in the 
schoolhouse. It was our turn to enter- 
tain the minister. I suggested carrying 
ever our flag and starting services with 
“America.” He looked embarrassed 
and said he guessed we'd better not 
start any ill-feeling in the Lord’s house. 
When Big Jim pressed my foot under 
the table, [nodded. 

Just the same I kept right on doing 
whe. Lealled my bit. It took more than 
x veeks of correspondence to get the 
righ: kind of needles and yarn and the 
Rei Cross knitting instructions, but all 
that time I was learning how to cast 
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on, bind off, knit two and purl two, 
using over and over again a couple of 
balls of soft twine that my Big Jim dug 
out of the stock at Dalton Centre, on 
needles loaned me by Joe Beasley’s great- 
aunt who had knitted for the boys in 
gray during the civil war. 

The magazines about saved the day 
for me, by keeping me busy till the yarn 
came. One month the editor asked for 
scraps of soft clean linen and muslin. 
Making up that bundle took time. 

All this kept us in touch with the big 
outside world at work for its soldiers. 
But still I did not dare look long at the 
pictures in the magazines. Woman- 
like, I missed my own kind, women of 
my own age, thrilling with woman 
power. 

September — and the draft! 

My first knitted set was ready — 
sweater, helmet, 
Following my policy, I had promised 
the children to make an event of packing 
the box. To each garment we would at- 
tach a tiny flag and a cheery note to the 
soldier who might receive it. And 
instead of sending the parcel to Dalton 
Centre by Bud and his cowpony, Big 
Jim had agreed to drive us all over in 
the spring wagon, which to the children 
meant ginger-snaps from a barrel near 
the post-office window. 

So that morning I raised the flag 
with more than usual impressiveness. 
On the table lay the khaki-colored gar- 
ments, and close at hand the phono- 
graph. But I let Big Jim put on the 
record. A great weariness possessed me. 
I could knit and dream, but the war was 
just as far from Dalton Centre as ever. 

“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s 
early light—” 

With an effort I dragged myself to my 
feet. What did it matter that my girl- 
child stood with that strange, rapt look 
— that my tiny man-child saluted? 

“O’er the land of the free — and the 
home of the b-eeerave” 

Hysterical tears choked me. Then I 
saw my Big Jim turn sharply. A 
shadow had fallen across our narrow 
porch. I turned to follow my husband’s 
wondering gaze. In the dooryard stood 
Bud Hylan and Joe Beasley’s second 
boy, Hank, — their heels brought to- 
gether, till spurs touched, their bright 
bandanas knotted carelessly at their 
bronzed throats, their soft Stetsons 
resting in exactly the same position on 
their breasts and their eyes raised. 

The needle of the phonograph 
crunched and ground. I felt rather 
than saw Big Jim stop the machine. 
Then out of the wonderful autumn sun- 
light dripped Bud’s soft drawl: 

“*T just stopped in —~ Hank’s outside 

-t’ say we'd save you expressin’ that 
knitted stuff, bein’ as we've decided t’ 
enlist over t’ Santa Rosa. Ef we wait 
fur the draft, nobody'll know ef we 
went fur love of the flag or fear of jail. 
And ef it’s more fashion’ble t’ wear 
knitted than flannel or leather duds in 
the army, Hank and me'd like to be 
dolled up like the rest. So ef it’s just 
the same to you, we'll tote ‘em right 
along in our packs.” 

We wrapped them just as we had 
planned, in the white paper, tied with 
red and blue cord. Then we stood, the 
four of us, watching until the last 
flurry of white dust, raised by the two 
ponies, had subsided. 

When I turned to my Big Jim, he laid 
his hand on my shoulder. The love- 
light in his eyes sent a new, a different 
thrill through me. He bent and kissed 
me — not on my lips, but on my hair. 

“Well, dear, the war has come to 
Dalton Centre at last!” 
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Genuine saving 


with IDEAL heat 


A house in 
which waste 
and wear are 
lightly re- 
garded is 
never a hap- 
py home. 
Domestic 
peace and 
family prog- 
ress demand 
genuine economy. Permanent heating outfits, 


with heat controlled for each room at lowest fuel 
cost, are guaranteed only by 


Phone your local dealer 
MERICAN Dr AL today for estimate to 
S put IDEAL heating in 


RADIATORS BOILERS your building at once. 





IDEAL Boilers are fitted with automatic regu- 
lators which stop all fuel waste by constant con- 
trol of draft and check dampers. Besides, fuel is 
saved by turning off radiators in any room where 
warmth is not needed steadily. 


Heats most—burns less—lasts longest 


There is no continuing heating value in thin sheet-iron and 
tin equipments, for their short life makes them costly, and 
the forced overheating of one or two rooms in the effort to 
drive needed heat to exposed rooms makes them fuel waste- 
ful, as well as being unhealthful agents. 


IDEAL-AMERICAN heating outfits will wear for a century or more; 
require no annual over-hauling to keep in order. Consider low cost 
of upkeep and absence of repairs, with the fact that our outfits in- 
crease rental and sales values—and you will see that 
the outfit is more than a choice—it’s a big paying 
investment. 


Easily put in OLD buildings 


Let us help you choose wisely. Put a new heart 
into your home—which is IDEAL heating. Our 
booklets (mailed 
free) and special 
information will 
be worth your 
while— put you 


; A Permanent Cleaner 





Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
oes eames practical 

eaner on market; iscon- s 
nected byiron suction pipe under no obliga- 
to all floors,and will last tion to buy. Act 
as long as your building. 
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Write Dept 21. 
816-822 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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The only light 
through fog 


mugit the mist 





A. Hiller 


rom the Conaphore shoot 
no “hack-elare’’ to confuse 


I hotograph by L. 


¢ how the mellow light 


There 


that shoots 
and rain 


How the Conaphore gives your headlights 
this exclusive feature 


HENEVER an ordinary head- 

light be am is pro jected through 
log or rain a di ingerous “bac k-glare”’ 
of diffused light from his own lamps 


blurs the driver’s vision. This 1: 
he reason Any ordinary light is 
ymmposed of rays of every color 

blended together The blue and 
olet ravs are easily diffused by 


the air, and thus 
of “back-glare.”’ 
this 


mall particles in 
ire the chief cause 
dangerous 
condition because they are made 
of Noviol Glass (patented). This 
yellowish-tint glass absorbs 
the blue and violet rays, and so 
practically eliminates “back-glare.” 
Chus the Conaphore shoots a power- 
ful light right through fog and rain. 


Conaphores correct 


iMmique, 


Under any weather conditions the 
Conaphore beam makes the easiest 
light for your eye to follow, and 
gives you perfect road vision at all 
times ( ther r motorists and pedes- 


» it as the true “signal 


afety,”’ ~ee-2 vol 


rians recogni 


1 never need todim. 


} 


Controls the light within 
legal limits 


(he Conaphore entirely eliminates 
the menace of glare It uses all the 
light, but controls it within the law’s 
requirement 

Patented corrugations on the inner 


urface of the Conaphore bend down 


the light rays and shoot them along 


Manufactured by 


(ONAPHORE 


and Dust - 


Pierces Fog 


No Glare 


the road. 
sidewise. 


Cylinders fan the light 
This provides 500 ft. 
range, with ample side illumination. 
As the height of the beam is never 
more than 42 inches, there is no 
chance of blinding approaching 
motorists and pedestrians. Thus the 
Conaphore gives you maximum range 
at the time kills all glare. 


Made 


For those who prefer, the Conaphore 
is made in clear Clear glass 
C Meas hen give range, and 


and same 


also in clear glass 


gle iss 


soo ft. 


eliminate glare, but do not pierce 
rain and fog. We strongly recom- 
mend the Noviol. 

Easy to install 
Conaphores are easy to _ install. 
Your dealer will equip your car 
while you wait. If he has not yet 


received his supply of Conaphores 
write us, giving name, model and year 
of your car, with oo of your 
present headlight glass. We will see 
that you are promptly supplied. 


>: ‘ . Noviol Clear 
Price List (per pair) Glass Glas 
to 67% inches incl $2.40 $1.50 
7 to &*» inches incl 3.50 2.50 
S* to 10 inches incl 150 3.00 
10', to ll inches inel 6.00 4.00 
Prices 25c. more per pair west of Rocky Mountains 
Sizes vary by steps of ', inch above 6 inch size 


ConaPHoRE Sates Division 
Epwarp A. Cassipy Co., Mgrs. 
22 East goth Street New York City 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


the World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 





Range 500 feet 
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Continued from page 20 





the starter began in a flurried way, 
car is— this is one of our best — 

Julian’s father broke out cursing. 
His face purpled; it worked and twisted 
strangely. He flourished his stick, cry- 
ing in that shrill, thinned voice: 

Get the devil out of here!” 

His mother caught the raised arm, 
whispering loud: 

“Stephen — Stephen!’ Then, “Send 
him away. Stephen, come back in the 
hotel. People are noticing — you'll be 
heard. Oh — this is dreadful!” 

Julian could see his father shake as 
he raged: 

Look what you've 
half killed your mother. 
you? Get out of here!” 

“Oh, Stephen — don’t 
loud!” 

Julian’s machine went ahead to the 
tune of his mother’s words. Still saving 
appearances. He hardly knew what he 
was doing till he found himself wheeled 
back into his post at the end of the 
waiting line. He couldn't see whether 
his mother and father had gone back 
into the hotel. He was surprised to 
find how hard this encounter hit him. 
He was trembling. 

In the weeks that followed, Julian 
couldn’t get rid of the sense of shock. 

He didn’t realize how long this black 
mood had held till one Sunday Madeline 
Kaylor stopped him in the lower. hall 
as he came in from his lunch, and asked: 

“Ts anything the matter, Julian?” 


“the 


“< 


done! You've 
Go on, can’t 


speak so 


“No. Why?” 

She hesitated, studying his face 
doubtfully. 

“Do you know that you haven't 


been like yourself for a month?” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“Then there is something the matter. 
Is it I haven’t offended you any 
way, have I?” 

“No.” Julian forced himself to be 
considerate. ‘Please don’t worry.” 

“Julian,” she leaned toward him, 
confidentially. “I'm just miserable 
about your working around the big 
hotels, and the swell end of town ——” 

He made an impatient movement. 

“Well, I couldn’t help knowing that 
sooner or later you were bound to meet 
Someone out of the past — and it would 
make you feel — just like it has.” 

** Well — and if I did?” 

She fell back a little. 

“T — Jule —I won't ask you 
questions — but was it — Lynnie?” 
“Where did you get that name ?” 

** For God's sake don’t look at me like 
that! It was when you were delirious; 
you'd say it over a hundred times at a 
stretch — ‘Lynnie, Lynnie, Lynnie’ 
it just went through my heart ——” 

Be still!” 

“But listen. 


any 


I just know she was 


what made the trouble. She wasn’t 
worthy of you—she couldn’t have 
been. And now, if you’ve been seeing 


her again — Oh, ain’t it a friend’s part to 
warn you?” 

He started up the stairs. She faltered 
a step or two after him, calling: 

“Wait — listen. What are you go- 
ing to do?” 

“Tm going to find other lodgings.” 

“Tm awfully sorry you feel this way. 
Won’t you say you forgive me?” 

“Don’t apologize. We'll drop it, 
please.” 

Half way down to the Hyde Street car- 
line, he met Thatch; at the first glance 
Julian saw something strange in his 
appearance. They shook hands gravely. 

“Suppose you ride down on the car 
with me. I’m due at Union Square in 
ten minutes.” 


‘“*Let’s go back to your room, Jule.” 
Thatch spoke without looking at him, 
“T've got something to tell you.” 

“Not time.” Julian glanced at his 
watch. 

“Your father sent for me last nigit 
and asked me to come up and bring you 
bac ‘k with me. He’s sick.” 

**Seriously?”” 

‘He ain’t been well for two or three 
months.” Thatch looked at him anx- 
iously. “*I guess he’s had his passports 
handed to: him this time, Jule.” 

“Why should I go to him?” the words 
came half unconscious!y. ‘‘ What is he 
to me? What am I to him? Did \e 
really send you up here for me, Thatch?” 
Then it seemed he ought to make hiin- 
self clear; he cared enough about That +) 


for that. “If it’s the money youre 
thinking of, there’s nothing to ‘+t, 
Thatch,” he said slowly. “I—T saw 
my father last September. He looked 
ill enough at that time. But what 


happened then makes me wonder if be 
really sent for me, if he actually wants 
to see me.” 

“Un-hunh,” Thatch nodded. ‘J/le 
told me about running onto you. Said, 
being sick, it gave him a sort of jump, 
and ‘he bawled you out pretty rough, 
but he didn’t think you'd hold spite.” 

“T don’t.” Julian knew now for 
whom the emotion and anxiety in 
Thatch’s face had been. Spite — hold 
spite against the poor soul he had seen 
there in front of the hotel? 

“We'll have to hustle if we catch the 
9:15 down.” Julian opened the street 
door and went ahead up the stairs. 
“Tm packed, as it happens. I 
getting ready to move.” 

“Going to move — from One-thirty- 
nine?” 

“Leaving town,” Julian 
Madeline from criticism. 

“Oh!” They had got into the third- 
floor hall, almost running. Thatch 
jerked the telephone book from its hook 
up there. “Tl call us a taxi,”’ he said. 

His hand was on the receiver when 
Madeline called up: 

“Was that you, Julian? Anything the 
matter? What brought you back?” 
“Well!” She halted and stared 
the newcomer. ‘“‘For goodness’ sake! 
Where’d you drop from, Thatch Dye?” 

“From San Vicente — Las Reudas.” 

“Don’t take everything away,” she 
pleaded. ‘You'll be coming back to 
San Francisco. And when you come 
back — oh, Jule!” 

“*He’s not coming back,” said Thatch. 

“Oh, God, Thatch — you don’t know 
what this means to me!” 

Thatch stopped her with a gesture. 
“His father’s dying,” he said brusquely. 

That sobered her. She pulled herself 
together, drew close to Julian and 
w hispered : 

‘Ain’t I ever going to see you again?” 
Then, with an hysteric mounting of her 
tone, “I can’t bear it—I just can't 
bear it — oh!” 

“Let up on that stuff, Maddy,” 
Thatch called sharply through the open 
door. 

“You oughtn’t to speak to her that 
way, Thatch,” he said gently. *‘* You 
hurt her feelings. She’s been a good 
friend to me — when I needed one.” 

‘Listen to him! God knows it’s true.” 

Thatch shut the door on her grief and 
his telephoning. Julian heard the ex- 
pressman called, the taxi ordered, then 
choking, smothered tones from Maddy, 
and Thatch’s: 

“Aw, Maddy 
don’t cry! Say 
rough with you — 


Was 


shielded 


— there — there 
-I didn’t mean to be 
honest, I didn’t!” 


[To be continued | 
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Surely You Will Not Fail 


Are You Sharing Your Food to Help Win the War? 
by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


| WOOD spared and shipped from our 
own supply in sufficient quanti- 
ties to feed and encourage the 
Allies, until the full force of America’s 
strength can actually be felt on the bat- 
tle field, is the only thing that will keep 
the enemy from our coast. Wheat, 
meat, fats, sugar are still the great 
staples needed. Although we have been 
sparing these foods for many months, 
from our own normal use, and as a result 
have succeeded in shipping great quan- 
tities, the food situation in Europe has 
become increasingly difficult from day 
to day, until we are now facing the most 
critical period of the war. Where we 
have saved an ounce or a pound before, 
we must now save two, and this food 
must be shipped before it is too late. 
Conditions are such in the United 
States that forced rationing, covering all 
people, and all classes, and all sections 
of the country, is not entirely just nor 
practical. What is given must, to the 


And, for the American people, the 
Food Administration answered: 

“We will export every grain that the 
American people save from their normal 
consumption. We believe our people 
will not fail to meet the emergency.” 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion has figured that even the great total 
quantity needed for shipping is only a 
small percentage of our normal con- 
sumption, but this percentage is needed. 
Forty per cent of the people are already 
saving all, and giving all they possibly 
can. But there are sixty per cent left 

- who either waste or over-eat. 

Two and one-half ounces of fat, per 
capita, a day has been estimated as a 
liberal allowance for health and food 
satisfaction. Do not exceed this — and 
the strength of the Allies will hold until 
other help can reach them. 

One and one-half ounces of sugar a 
day — 3 pounds a month—is more 
than we need. Do not exceed this. 





Berore Eatinc — Tuink or THESE 


To Spare Wheat 
Serre — Ask for — Eat 
Barley Bread 
Barley Scones 
Boston Brown Bread 
Bran Fruit Gems 
Buckwheat Cakes 
Buckwheat Muffins 
Cornbreads and Muffins 
Corn Griddle Cakes 
Corn-rye Gems 
Corn Waffles 
Corn-wheat Bread 
Date-rye Muffins 
Hominy Popovers 
Nut Brown Bread 
Oatmeal Bread 
Oatmeal Cookies 


Bean Soups 


Lentil Soup 


Oatmeal Muffins Milk 
Oatmeal Scones 

Rice Gems Nuts 

Rye Bread Nut Breads 


Rye Meal Biscuits e 
Rye Gingerbread 

Rye Liberty Cake 
Southern Spoon Bread 

Soy Meal Gems 


To Spare Meat 
Serve — Ask for — Eat 
Beans, Baked 


Beans, Stewed 
Cheese, with Cereals 
Cheese Purée 

Cheese Soufflée 
Chowders, Fish 
Chowders, Vegetable 
Cocoa and Chocolate 
Eggs, with Cereals 
Eggs. with Sauces 
Eggs, with Vegetables 
Fish — all kinds 
Lentils, with Rice 


Local Game and Poultry 


Mushrooms, with Vegetables 


Nut and Cereal Dishes 
Potatoes, with Cheese 
Omelets, with Vegetables 
Peanut Butter Sandwiches 
Vegetable Dinners 


To Spare Sugar 
Serve — Ask for - - Eat 
Dried Fruits 
Dates 
Date Puddings 
Dates, with Cereals 


igs 

Fig Puddings 

Fresh Fruits 
Fruit-nut Cand‘es 
Honey 

Honey Cakes 

Honey Frosting 
Honey Pop-corn Balls 
Maple Sugar 

Maple Sugar Cakes 
Maple Sugar Candies 
Maple Sugar Frosting 
Molasses 

Molasses Cakes 
Molasses Puddings 
Prune Puddings 
Raisin Breads 

Raisin Cakes 

Raisin Puddings 
Stuffed Dates 
Vegetable Candies 


To spare fat, check all waste, use vegetable oils and nut butters in cooking, and do not 


serve or eat fried foods or pastry. 


“Tf each individual in the United States consumes a half pint of milk per day, the amount 


of meat that may be regarded as necessary does not exceed two ounces per capita per day.” 


* 





greatest extent, be given freely and vol- 
untarily. ‘‘ Those who have most must 
give most.” 

Late in January, Lord Rhondda ca- 
bled as follows: ‘‘ Unless you are able to 
send the Allies at least 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat over and above what 
you have exported up to January Ist, 
and in addition to the total exportable 
surplus from Canada, I cannot take the 
responsibility of assuring our people 
that there will be food enough to win the 
war. Imperative necessity compels me 
to cable you in this blunt way. No one 
knows better than I that the American 
people, regardless of national and indi- 
vidual sacrifice, have so far refused 
nothing that is needed for the war, but 
it now lies with America to decide 
whether or not the Allies in Europe 
shall have enough bread to hold out 
until the United States is able to throw 
its force into the field. I have noi 
minced words because I am convinced 
that the American people, if they know 
the truth, will not hesitate to meet the 
emergency.” 


By using other cereals and more-pota- 
toes we can safely reduce the normal 
amount of wheat flour, now purchased 
and used, by at least one-third. 

Meat can be materially spared if we 
use milk freely, but this does not mean 
careless use or wasting. Milk is a valu- 
able food, and, at any price, a cheap 
food. From one pint to a quart of 
whole milk a day for each child, and 
from one-half to one pint for each adult 
is a wise allowance. “Milk consump- 
tion in the United States should not fall 
below one pint of milk per capita per 
day.”* A general demand for this 
amount would not only save the needed 
meat, but, at the same time, increase 
the dairying business, which is equally 
important — for the strength of a coun- 
try is measured by the size of its herds 
and the number of its milch cows. How 
much milk are you using, and how much 
meat are you sparing?” 





*Keilogg and Taylor, The Food Problem, 
Chapter VI. This book will help you very 


much with your own food problem. 


For details or further information on food conservation address Edi- 


torial Department of McClure’s. 


This service is free to our readers 





d corner of the Vinegar Bottling Department where Heinz Pube Vinegars are bottled 
and sealed under rigid inspection 
















In the spotless 


HEINZ 


kitchens workers 
in clean uniforms 
reflect the spirit 
of an establish- 
ment where no 
detail is neglect- 
ed that will make 
products better. 
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PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


Eementto 






ONE QUART 





Vinegars 


In bottles filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 


You put vinegar on food to give it zest—to make it more appetizing. 
To do this, the vinegar itself must have flavor and aroma. Heinz 
Vinegars, because of choice materials and long and careful aging, 
have a flavor and aroma that are delightfully apparent in the food. 

To make sure of getting Heinz Vinegars, buy them in glass, bottled 
and sealed in the Heinz establishment, distinctly labeled with the Heinz 


name. ‘They are as good as vinegars can be made. 


Malt, Cider and White, in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 


One of the 


SF 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The Woman Behind the Soldier 
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The Woman Behind the Soldier —— Continued from page 5 





him. He wants their understanding and 
encouragement. He wants to do his bit, 
and if things go wrong and he is not to 
come back he wants to feel that he is 
paying, not for a diplomatic juggle, 
but for something fine and great and 
worth while. The price is, God knows, 
all he has. Let him realize that what 
he is paying fer is worth the cost. 

And, as yet, our women are not doing 
this. Not as a whole. 

The reason is not difficult to find. It 
the psv« hology of the 
woman herself. She is an individualist. 
Her horizon is generally bounded by 
the walls of her home. To protect that 
home she will fight, will even die. Her 
eternal. She thinks in 
It is her nation. 


lies, first, im 


vigilance is 
terms of the family. 
Almost it is her religion. Certainly her 
religion is founded on it. To anything, 
then. that threatens the home she is 
antagonistic. And it is difficult to con- 
vince her today of the fundamental fact 
of this war. that it is for the homes of 
this country that it is being fought. 

The average woman will not believe 
that. The war is still far away. She 
cannot conceive of it being brought 
hers. She will not realize that, to pre- 
ivent it coming here, we are fighting 
now on foreign soil. 

And that is a matter of ignorance — 
ignorance not of her own choosing, but 
of the system which has until now shut 
women away from the larger issues of 
life, from knowledge of politics and eco- 
nomics and that interlocking between 
nations which is at once their safety 
and their danger. 





































O I find, among women who think, a 
J) vast resentment against this war. 
Against any war. For wars are man- 
made. And it is women who bear the 
sons to fight them. 

Men are more careless of life than 

women. They do not know the cost of 
it, not in birth alone, but in the long, 
early years. They ure prodigal of it, in 
themselves and in others. And the 
isolation of women from political life, 
their enforced acquiescence in vital steps 
such as war in which they have had no 
voice, has left them with a feeling of 
helplessness that under the circum- 
stance is actually cruel. 
There is another factor here, a result 
of their political isolation. Their en- 
forced inactivity has resulted in a sort 
of blind dependence on the government. 
And in recent months the press has 
been, from all sides, attacking the gov- 
ernment in its conduct of the war. 


Undoubtedly certain attacks were 
necessary. Only that nation is safe 
which is discontented. Smug com- 


placenc e is the greatest enemy of prog- 
ress. But the result to women has been 
largely to destroy their faith in those 
who control the safety of their men, 
while they themselves can do nothing 
to alter the conditions. 

So our women sit back and see them 
faith in the government wavering, for 
as a class believe what they 
read. And a great war is hanging over 
them to which they are asked, without 
having had a voice in its determina- 
tion, to make the ultimate 
And since it has been our tendency to 
stress the rather 
than the vital principles underlying it, 
they find growmg in them a vast re- 
resentment at their own 


women 


sacrifice. 


horrors of this war 


sentment 
helpl SSHess. 
Our national attitude has done noth- 
ing to reassure them. The great issues 
of the war are being lost sight of in 
party politics and small rancors. 

A certain morbid view is inevitable. 
And revelations of departmental de- 


ficiencies have brought their inevitable 
train of discontent. To the men of the 
country, facing the industrial upset 
which confronts us, there is relief in 
action. To the woman at home there 
are long quiet hours, with the empty 
places that she feels may never be 
filled again; and she broods. 

It is more than understandable. But 
it is wrong, fatally wrong. And _ it 


What happens beyond it is up to the 
man himself. He goes ahead, or he 
turns back. And in that ability, that 
“will to use the bayonet,” to go on 
past the breaking point, is summed up 
many things — his early training, his 
conviction of the justice of his cause — 
else he must not kill — and the woman 
behind him. 


Women must realize this. They must 





E went to France — just a plain, ordinary 


American soldier 


-one of millions; but he 


took her with him the way that you, if you were 
a soldier, would want to take the one woman in 


the world, with you. 


could not keep her at home. 


Did Not Leave Behind Him,” told 


Girl He 


Try as he would he 
The story of “The 


in pictures, will appear in the May McClure’s 





should not be inevitabie. To lay less 
stress on our errors and more on the 
principle of humanity behind the war, 
to restore their confidence in the gov- 
ernment, even by drastic steps as to 
re-organization, to let them know their 
own importance as moral factors, would 
be to align them solidly. 

It is well, however, to remind our- 
selves that the present attitude of the 
rank and file of our women refers to the 
situation before the fact. After the 
fact, when our men are really engaged 
in war, when the casualty lists begin to 
fill our papers, I look for a great change 
and a great awakening among women 
as a class. And undoubtedly we will 
find, as have the other countries at 
war, the same high courage, the same 
ability to rise above private grief, and 
the same determination to carry on to 
the end, that have made the women of 
the warring countries the wonder and 
awe of the world. 

Back of all the quiet resistance of 
our women is the one fundamental 
fact, not borne out by the facts, but 
impossible to get away from, that every 
woman who gives a son is, in her own 
mind, sending him to his death. That 
the chances of death have been shown to 
be only one in seventeen, and recently 
only one in twenty, is known to com- 
paratively few, and those who do know 
it see in that tragic twentieth their own. 

It is axiomatic that a soldier’s mind 
must be free for the business in hand. 
It is life-and-death business. It requires 
no half-heart, no divided effort; no 
reservations. A man gives himself or 
he does not. Yet there are multitudes 
of women today who have not grasped 
that fact. and by their failuse they may 
ao the very thing they wish to avoid 

increase the danger to the man they 
love. 

Fighting is a state of mind. Almost 
all troops can be sent forward, over the 
top. But there is an imaginary line, 
some twenty-five yards or so from the 
enemy trenches, where one of two 
things happens. Either the line breaks 
and the men retire, or they go on. The 
thing which carries them on, over those 
last few feet, is a psychological element. 
Military men call it “the will te use 
the bayonet.” And the winning of any 
attack depends, in the last analysis, on 
“the will to use the bayonet.” 

Military training and discipline have 
sent the men forward. But at that 
breaking point military training ends. 


learn that the safety for which they 
pray daily in their churches lies partly 
in their own hands. A _ half-hearted 
soldier is a defeated soldier. This battle 
is indeed to the strong, and strength 
in modern war is moral, not physical. 


In one great army camp fifty thou- 


sand letters are received by the men 
each day, nearly all written by women. 
A careful investigation has shown that 
one in five, or ten thousand letters a day 
in that one camp, are of the sort to 
take the very soul out of a man. And 
the investigation showed this — that 
on the day a man received a dis- 
couraged and peevish letter from 
home he was far below his normal effi- 
ciency. 

If this is anything like the ratio of 
similar letters received by our troops 
abroad — and there seems to be no 
reason to believe otherwise — one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men in France 
are receiving thirty thousand discour- 
aging letters a day, letters which lay 
stress on home difficulties, depriva- 
tions and sicknesses past and over be- 
fore the man at the front receives the 
disheartening word. 

So, by letters alone, the women of 
this country may make our army only 
eighty per cent. efficient. And that in 
a war where five per cent. of superiority 
may mean victory. 

Women, confronted with war, pass 


through, generally speaking, three 
phases. Revolt first. No woman wants 
war. She knows the cost of life too 


well. Then readjustment. She must 
change her habits of mind. She must, 
in many cases, change her habits of 
living. She faces loneliness, and always 
before her there is the imminent ques- 
ties: of danger and death. And, in the 
end, there comes a high courage, a 
resignation which is of strength, not of 
weakness, and a growth and uplift of 
spirit which are mercifully given to 
carry her through to the end. 


O women in the world have been so 

carefully guarded and protected as 
American women. Our freedom has 
been physical. Mentally and morally 
we are deeply dependent on our men. 
The chivalry and thoughtfulness of the 
American man is proverbial. In mil- 
lions of homes the women are now tak- 
ing up the real business of life for the 
first time, assuming strange responsi- 
bilities, earning, struggling with bank 
accounts, learning, thinking, taking 


‘ holds, and 


over new burdens, and the result will 
be a great strengthening. 

There are many who believe that 
this great war, with its enormous losses, 
will result in a new social order, that 
the preponderance of women and the 
necessity for re-populating those coun- 
tries where young life has been de- 
stroyed, will result in a_ universal 
and nationally-sanctioned letting down 
of the bars. This seems unlikely. 
Political changes may come, are com- 
ing. But social changes are of slow 
growth. The attitude of women toward 
the home and the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tie, toward ‘chastity, will not alter 
in one year or ten. We are safe, I am 
sure, in assuming that here at least, 
among a people strongly individualis- 
tic, in a nation founded on the convic- 
tion that the whole can never be greater 
than the sum of its parts, and that no 
benefit to the people as a whole can be 
bought at the cost to the individual of 
self-respect — we are safe in assuming 
that our social order will see no change. 

But the change in women, already 
preparing before the war, is coming 
more rapidly than it otherwise would. 
Independence to the free woman had 
already arrived. Independence of 
thought and of action, sturdy self- 
reliance, and ability to think for her- 
self, to determine on a course of action 
and carry it through — this is coming 
to millions of hitherto sheltered women. 

The result? 

It is three-fold, I think. 

First of all, there is the necessity for 
getting behind this war. That will 
come quite certainly, when women 
realize the vast importance of their 
part in it. And that part is to make a 
contented army; to send their men 
away with a “God bless you,” and a 
smile; to write encouraging and high- 
spirited letters; to stop complaining 
and to bear their burdens with pride, 
as a soldier carries a scar. 

Second, there is the necessity among 
women for fuller knowledge. As a class, 
they have lived in the home. It has 
been their world. To many of them 
has come for the first time the knowl- 
edge that the four walls of home do not 
bound the universe; that they may 
not live in the world without being of 
the world; that peace must sometimes 
be bought with a price. 


ULLER knowledge of world condi- 

tions is necessary, because women 
are now about to enter the political life of 
the nation. To too many, political power 
is coming with no knowledge of how to 
use it. In such hands it is not only 
useless, it may be even a menace. 
Women cannot expect to enter the po- 
litical field without knowledge. The 
rank and file cannot begin where men 
leave off. In all humility, let us learn 
the fundamentals of government. It 
is government, not the politics of gov- 
ernment, which interest us. And the 
first principle of government is respon- 
sibility, duty te the state. We are ren- 
dering that duty now, but too many of 
us do not know why. 

Because this war, no matter how it 
started, is for the United States, one 
purely of a principle, it is certain that 
the phases of revolt and readjustment 
will pass quickly. And the women of 
the nation will soon stand solidly be- 
hind it. But it is unfortunate, from a 
woman’s viewpoint, that it has been 
called a war for democracy. To the 
average woman that means nothing. 
Call it what it really is—a war for 
humanity. Call it a war for peace. 
Call it a war to end wars, if your faith 
[Continued on page 56] 
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Gold Seal 


FLOOR-COVERINGS 


Be Sure to See the New Art-Carpets 


MAGINE a floor-covering made in sucha splen- 

did range of color-harmonies that it can be 
tastefully used in any room in the house—and 
three yards wide! 


That's the new Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Carpets, 
the very latest addition to the “Congoleum Line.” 
[he distinctive beauty of their patterns will sur- 
prise you. The extra width means fewer seams— 
in many rooms no seam at all. 


And in addition, these wonderful Art-Carpets 
combine the four principal features that have 
made the Congoleum line famous: 


(1) Absolutely sanitary—no dust-collecting, ab-. 


sorbent surface, or perishable burlap backing. 


(2) Easy to clean—the beautiful patterns can be 
kept bright by simply using a damp mop. 


(3) More durable than any other printed floor- 
covering. 


(4) Most economical floor-covering you can buy. 


Test Congoleum on the Floor 


The final test of any floor-covering is its service 
on the floor. And that’s where Congoleum wins. 
During the past six years thousands of housewives 
have proved to their own satisfaction that Congo- 
leum is the best value to be found anywhere. 


They have put Congoleum to the only fair test, 
service in the home, and their indorsement has 
built the largest factory in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of felt-base floor- 
coverings. 





Two Kinds of Congoleum Floor-Covering 


Congoleum Floor-Coverings are made in two 
grades: Congoleum (two yards wide) in conventional 
and tile patterns to retail at 90c a square yard, 
and our latest product, Congoleum Art-Carpets 
(three yards wide) in splendid “Carpet” patterns 
that are printed in twelve durable colors, to sell 
at 95c a square yard. 


Look for the Gold-Seal Guarantee 


The genuine Congoleum is now plainly marked 
so that you cannot be misled. On every two 
yards of Congoleum sold by the yard, and on the 
face of every Congoleum Art-Rug, you will find 
the Gold Seal as shown above. It is your guar- 
antee that you are buying the genuine, and not 
an inferior substitute. If you don’t see the Gold 
Seal, insist that the dealer show you the name 
“Congoleum” stamped on the back. 


FREE—A Beautiful Color-Chart 


We have prepared two beautiful Color-Charts, one of Con- 
goleum (two yards wide), and another of the wonderful 
new Congoleum Art-Carpets (three yards wide), that show 
the splendid designs in the actual colors. Send for one or 
both of them today. If you will write at once to the nearest 
office, we'll show you how to beautify your floors for 
little money. 

Prices in the Far West and South are 15% higher than those 
quoted; in Canada prices are 25% higher. All prices subject to 
change without notice. 


The Congoleum Company 


Department of 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago The Gani Company Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax. N.S. 


The design illustrated above is Con- 
goleum Art-Carpet Pattern No.5U36, 





The designs at the left are, 

reading from the top, 
Congoleum Art- 
Carpet Pattern 
Nos Bil 
1026, and 
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HE noticeable preference for Fatimas in the 

Army and Navy among officers and men alike is 
due, of course, to the very same thing that makes 
Fatimas so widely popular in everyday life. 

In addition to their pleasing taste, Fatimas offer 
true smoking comfort—while being smoked and 
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PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TORACOD CO. 


afterwards, too. So that, even if occasionally a 
man does smoke more often than usual, Fatimas 
never unpleasantly remind him of it. 


That is true smoking comfort; common sense in 
cigarettes. It is why Fatimas are known as a 


sensible cigarette. Liggeite Myers Tobacco Ce. 
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Where Do You Stand ? —— Continued from page 26 





they belong to yesterday. May they 
rest in peace! 

It is now only fair, however, before 
we consign these also to the grave, that 
we record the grievances which Amer- 
icans of other stock than German held 
and to some extent still hold against the 


German-American. 


A’ the very beginning of the Great 
War, a week before the first gun 
was fired by whatever nation did fire it, 
which is immaterial here, the sense of 
fair play of the American people was 
roused by Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia. 
The American people were, as a whole, 
ignorant of Balkan issues. They knew 
nothing of the rights and wrongs of 
Austria in Serbia. They saw a great 
Power threatening a weak people and, 
rightly or wrongly, irrespective of what- 
ever the underlying facts may have 
been, their sympathies were aroused 
for the under dog. When, ten days 
later, Germany delivered what seemed to 
Americans a brutal ultimatum of her 
own to another weak people, and, like 
Serbia. Belgium, wisely or unwisely, 
rose up with a shout to repel the in- 
vader, the great mass of the American 
people jumped with their usual speed 
to the conclusion that the ‘Teutonic 
Powers were blackguards and bullies 
and France, England, Belgium, Serbia 
md even imperial Russia were saintly 
defenders of the oppressed. Whether 
this conclusion was or was not, in the 
light of later events, justified, is not the 
point at issue. The point is that in the 
ery first week of the war, a certain firm 
conviction took hold of a great number 
of Americans, especially leaders of 
opinion. Rightly or wrongly, these 
Americans became convinced thus at 
the very outset that the Allies were de- 
fending their hearths and homes against 
# modern species of Robber Baron. Grad- 
ually they came to believe that the suc 
cess of Germany in this war would 
almost automatically involve the down- 
fall of the democratic ideal. Believing 
this, they began to preach the crusade 
against the German idea. They preached 
loud and they preached long. Mean- 
while, German statesmanship seemed to 
justify their preachments The subma- 
rine campaign brought almost daily evi 
dence to prove their seemingly most 
reckless statements concerning the * Ger- 
man menace.” They preached SUCCESS- 
fully. We are embarked on the crusade. 

Whether these Americans were right 
or whether they were wrong in believing 
that Germany threatened the very soul 
of America, that thing they did be- 
lieve. Germany’s point of view and the 
methods with which German leaders 
sought to enforce it seemed to them 
barbaric and subversive of all the 
laboriously created traditions of hu- 
manity and civilization. 

Burning with this conviction, they 
ould not understand how any man who 
had lived in America and breathed the 
clear air of democratic institutions and 
ideals, could, for an instant, defend 
Germany or regard with anything 
except horror the possibility of a Ger- 
man victory. 

The majority of the German-Amer- 
icans, meanwhile, seeing the war from 
. different angle and believing, not un- 
naturally, the German version of the 
var’s origin and its conduct by the 
different nations party to it, enthusiasti- 

illy supported Germany and all its 
vorks, 

The average American resented the 
inquestioning allegiance which during 
the first years of the war the German- 
\merican appeared to be showing to the 
Kaiser and all that the Kaiser typified. 


He began to resent it more intensely 
when the clash of Germany's military ne- 
cessity and America’s rights as a nation 
brought the two countries sharply 
face to face, and the German-American 
in consequent arguments almost in- 
variably took the German side. 

The German-American resented bit- 
terly the sanctification of all things 
pertaining to the Allies; he resented 
especially what seemed to him a very 
orgy of anglomania. “he American 
of different origin, on the other hand, 
resented quite as bitterly the German- 
American’s assumption that Germany 
was more or less the perfect nation. 

The average American, whose point 
of view we are here attempting to lay 
bare, resented what seemed to him 
the German-American’s extreme par- 
tisanship from the very beginning of 
the Great War: he resented it with in- 
creasing bitterness when Germany began 
not only to interfere with American 
rights and destroy American property 
hut also, rather more brutally than 
seemed necessary, began to take Amer- 
ican lives. The German-American’s 
contention that England had been the 
first and was still the most flagrant 
offender against international maritime 
law and the neutrality of the United 
States passed over his head and _ left 
about as much impression there as a 
flock of swallows flying south. Law or 
no law, the average American felt in- 
stinctively and rightly that though 
stealing granting the German-Amer- 
ican’s contention that it was stealing— 
may be reprehensible, it) is not to be 
compared, as a crime, wilh murder. 

Is the American of other blood than 
German altogether to be blamed if, 
remembering those things. he asks the 
German-American today, Where do you 
stand? 

Surely, he has a right to ask it, 
for during the past three years, the 
German-Americans of position and in- 
fluence who represent the unquestion- 
ably loyal majority of Americans of 
German origin, have been silent, driven 
from public life to the obscurity and 
protection of their firesides by what 
seemed to them the intolerance of 
Americans who were of other blood than 
theirs, leaving the leadership of Ger- 
man-Americans to editors and others 
who were either irresponsible or re- 
sponsible only — to Germany. 


MONG the _irresponsibles were 
A American citizens of German blood 
or birth who, as editors of German-lan- 
guage newspapers, saw in the creation of 
friction between the German-Americans 
and the rest of the American people, 
a heaven-sent opportunity to restore 
the dwindling prestige, circulation and 
advertising of their newspapers. In the 
same class were politicians who hun- 
gered for that elusive and undeliverable 
quantity, the “German vote”; a few 
small but in certain German 
circles influential folk who had been 
dined and wined by the Kaiser: and a 
vast number of good but unimaginative 
parsons, school-teachers and others 
who failed to comprehend the meaning 
of the lives of men like Carl Schurz 
in 1848 and Liebknecht in 1917, which 
is, that a man may love German hills 
and woods and rivers and castles and 
fairies; German women and German 
song, and still be able and willing to 
oppose with heart and brain and hand a 
system of which the Kaiser is the glit- 
tering symbol. 

Those men were, with the exception 
of a few sordid newspaper proprietors, 
good people, loyal to the best they 
knew, but they were not good leaders. 


social 


They were will-o’-the-wisps beckoning 
their fellows into perilous marshes. 

There were other leaders, clear-eyed 
fully conscious whither they were 
leading, responsible; but responsible 
neither to the American government, 
the American people nor to a conscience 
nurtured on American ideals. They 
were German citizens, enjoying the 
hospitality of the United States, em- 
ployees in part of the German govern- 
ment, German professors, responsible 
only to the government which employed 
them and to a conscience, seeing rights 
and wrongs from the angle of a Prussian 
Ministry of Education. 

The hundreds of thousands of Ameri 
cans of German origin were no different 
from the majority of their fellow citi 
zens of other stock in so far as they had 
never been taught to think deeply on 
political problems and knew next to 
nothing of international affairs. The 
wanted someone to tell them what atti 
tude they, as German-Americans, must 
in good conscience take in reference to 
the war in Europe and to the relations 
between Germany and the United 
States. They wanted leadership. 

And they got it. 


T is the most obvious of platitudes 
that when the wise men of a nation 

choose to cling to the seclusion and peace 
of their own hearthstones, the govern- 
ment is run by knaves or fools. This 
is not the place to make subtle discrimi- 
nations concerning the character, the 
ability and the vision of the men who 
took it upon themselves to tell us 
Americans of German origin that our 
future prestige and happiness depended 
on a German victory. They were 
demagogues, German-American “lead- 
ers” by profession, who had been so 
busy evolving schemes and ever new 
schemes for building up German in- 
fluence in the United States (which 
meant incidentally their own personal 
influence) that they had never really 
acquainted themselves with those ideals 
of life and government which make up 
the American conception of democracy. 
Those men are not to be blamed. They 
led, undoubtedly, as their individual 
consciences dictated. 

The men who are really to be blamed. 
the men who are really culpable of the 
grave misunderstanding which exists 
today between the American of German 
origin and his fellow-citizen of other 
stock, are those men of German blood 
and wide reputation who have in the 
past, in countless ways, in our civie and 
national life, shown their ability as 
leaders, but who in this crisis played the 
sullen Achilles, sulking in their tents 
heeause they considered themselves ill- 
They are men of education, in 
part they are men of learning, in part 
they are men of high social position, 
men without question whose words 
would carry weight if they cared to 
speak them. 

But they did not care to speak. Not 
one of them raised his voice against 
the pompous drivel of the German- 
American Alliance orators. These culti- 
vated gentlemen of German origin who 
protested loudly that they were Amer- 
icans and nothing but Americans, spoke 
no word to refute the statement of the 
president of the Alliance, “We have 
long suffered the preachment that you 
Germans must allow yourselves to be 
assimilated, “vou must merge in the 
American people’; but no one will ever 
find us prepared to descend to an in- 
ferior culture. No! We have made it 
our aim to elevate the others to our 
level.”” That piece of pernicious bun- 
combe passed unchallenged by the 
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36 Where Do You Stand? 


German-Americans of intelligence and 


influence 


That does not mean that they are 


or that they were in any sense disloyal 
to the United States But it does mean 
that the were, and in part still are, 


ki ke rs, 


as eunuchs in a harem in their aloofness 


emasculated arm-chau snug 
to the passions of men; uninspired and 
uninspiring neutrals, who love America 
a little but not enough to use the in 
fluence they possess to he Ip her, and who 
love Germany a little, but not enough 
feeling of re 
citizens of 


certain 
their 


them a 


to give 
sponsibility for fellow 
German origin 
And there we 
the matter of German-American leader 
ship in this country. The 
education and ability among Americans 
of German origin constitute to a large 
exclusive 


come to the crux of 


men of 


extent a self-conscious and 
a social Four Hundred, which has 
no more use for Hans, Fritz, Ludwig 
ind = Heinrich, meet at then 
Skatclubs and bowling-allevs, than any 
other snob has for any other “social 


caste, 


who 


inferior Thev have their own luxuri- 
ous clubs and they would no more 
think of taking part in the activities 
of the societies to which Heinrich 
belongs than a Fifth Avenue dandy 


would think of joining actively in the 
work of his district political organiza 
tion 

I is unfortunate, bevond words, that 

the emotional rather than intellectual 
leadership which in this crisis guided 
the destinies of Ge man-Americans, 
should have held constantly before the 
rank and file the wrongs and the desires 
of Germany rather than the rights and 
the needs of the United States. The 
German-American was led not only to 
high admiration for Ger- 
many, but at the same time a sharp 
for the country of which he 


Conceive a 


contempt 


was a citizen. The American of other 
origin, meanwhile, made up his mind 
that a man who appeared to love 


Germany so much and America so 


“This is very kind of you!” cried the 
German-American appreciatively. 

“Oh, no!” protested — his 
“Tt was my duty.” 

Would he have been puzzled if he 
had seen the dubious and whimsical 
smile with which the German-Ameri- 
American wife gazed upon the 


COUSIN, 


can’s 
roses? 

AM one of many German-Americans 

who believed, until a short time ago, 
that the phrase “to make the world 
safe for democracy” was, frankly, 
hypocritical cant, a kind of glimmering 
gold-dust to throw in the eyes of the 
crowd. I thought that the United 
States had gone to war solely on the 
submarine issue and I did not quite sec 
why, if it was necessary to go to war 
on that issue in April 1917, it was not 
even more pressingly necessary to go to 
war on it two years earlier, while the 
horrors of the sinking of the Lusitania 
were still fresh in our hearts. The 
same objection, for that matter, might 
be made to the phrase “to make the 
world safe for democracy” as a basis 
for our tardy entry into the war. The 
world was more unsafe for democracy 
in August and September, 1914, than 
it has ever been since. 

Why then did we not jump into the 
struggle at that time? 

The answer is, that only a small 
minority of Americans, who seemed to 
the rest of us at the time the wildest 
kind of anti-German fanatics, 
nized in 1914 the fact which the Amer- 
ican people are only now beginning to 
recognize and which President Wilson 
expressed in so vivid and memorable a 
phrase, namely, that on the battlefields 
of Europe today a highly scientific and 
brilliantly organized form of autocracy 
is battling to dominate the far less 
scientific, far less efficient, far less 
skilfully organized democracies of the 
world. Only a very few Americans 
recognized the real character of the con- 
flict in the first or even the second year 


recog- 


not Belgium, which told us, after many 
inventions, the “real truth about the 
war.” 

It was Germany. 

It was not through any propaganda, 
moreover, that she told us; not through 
silver-tongued orators, nor writers of 
editorials. Germany told us the truth 
about the war not by the medium of 
words at all but by her own avowed 
and defended deeds. She told it to us 
with terrifying frankness when she sank 
the Lusitania, not in sinking her (which 
was absolutely permissible under in- 
ternational law and the laws of reason- 
able self-defense) but in sinking her 
without warning and without making 
provision for the rescue of her pas- 
sengers. She told us again, as frankly 
and as brutally, in the sinking of the 
frabic, the Ancona, the Sussex and 
countless other ships with a total loss 
of over two hundred American lives; she 
told us in the dynamiting of bridges 
and munition plants, in the revelation 
of her diplomatic correspondence, with 
its unashamed record of spies and thugs, 
bribery, corruption, and endless, con- 
scienceless deceit. Presenting evidence 
which no “English propaganda” could 
ever make half as convincing as she 
made it herself by the defense of her 
own statesmen and leaders of opinion, 
Germany told us, indeed, the truth 
about the war. 

That truth was, that a people who 
considered themselves “‘the centre of 
God's plan for the world” (Pastor W. 
Lehmann) and believed themselves 
hated and pursued by other nations 
(in the words of another of their in- 
tellectual leaders, Professor Sombart): 
only because of their “enormous spiri- 
tual superiority”’ as “* the representatives 
of God on earth,” had allowed a system 
of political morality to develop among 
their ruling classes which made utterly 
precarious the existence of any nation 
which was not at all times highly or- 
yanized for defense and which, by 
reason of its more popular and therefore 
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ERE we Americans of German 

blood stand, confronting, on the 
one hand, the country of our origin, 
highly organized and admirable to the 
eye, yet materialistic and (if we may be- 
lieve her own Bernstorffs and Luxburgs) 
coldly corrupt at heart; and, on the 
other, the country of our adoption, so 
childish, so optimistic, so money- 
grubbing and yet at the bottom so ideal- 
istic, somehow so grand! 

We stand between two masters. 
We cannot serve them both, not even 
in the undisturbed silence of our own 
hearts. For the ideal which Germany 
represents is so utterly removed from 
the ideal which America is, in her blun- 
dering way, seeking after, that no one 
who cleaves to the one can for an in- 
stant hold to the other. 

Here no neutrality is possible. 

Where do you stand? 

Where can we, Americans of German 
origin with our Muhlenberg, who fought 
for liberty in the American Revolution 
with our Sigel, who fought for liberty 
in the American Civil War, with our 
Schurz and his comrades who fought 
for liberty first in Germany, and, failing 
there, fought for liberty under the 
banner of Abraham Lincoln, where can 
we stand, in justice to our high tradition, 
except heart and soul with those who 


today fight for liberty against the 
identical system and the _ identical 
dynasty against which our fathers 


fought two generations ago? 


OT only loyalty to the government 
to which we owe allegiance, but loy- 
alty to the spirit and the high traditions 
of our German revolutionary heroes, 
demand that today we stand unmistak- 
ably with and for America. 
Surely the great majority of Amer- 
icans of German origin do so stand. 
Why then do they still refuse frankly 
and freely to admit it? Why do they 
still permit the shadow of past mis- 
understandings to loom between them 
and the rest of the American people? 
Why do they still permit any one 
to fear that they stand for and 





little, was open to suspi ion of 
dislovalty 

He found in the course of time 
certain evidence which seemed to 
confirm his suspicions, 
Americans, — he 
found, while expressing through 


their leaders the utmost enthusiasm 


Ihe CGrerman 


for the rights of Germany, decried 
any attempt to defend the rights 
of the United States He found, 


that the German 
while exulting in the 
of their 


prea hing the most 


furthermore, 
(mericans, 
mother 


“martial spirit 


country, were 
trusting and guileless pacifism in 


this 


The American of other ston k 
than German, of whom we here 
speak, came to the only conclusion 
humanly possible under the ci 


cumstances He decided that the 
American was a dan 
hetter he 


German 
Lerous fellow and had 
watched 

The Americans of German origin 
have. with few exc eptions, dutifully 
supported the { nited States LON 


ernment Perhaps the majority 


UNCLE SAM — by 


I E’S a giant, rich and lazy, 
With a vision often hazy 
And an indolent contentment 
In his undeveloped plan; 
Yet his cradle as a Nation 
Was the greatest Declaration 
Independence has recorded 
In the history of man. 


It would be a thousand pities 

If, amid his teeming cities 

Fed by wheatfields, mine and forest 
He forgot his noble birth: 

But he heard the guns that thundered 

In defense of neutrals plundered 

The integrity of treaties 

Shall not perish from the earth!” 


Then the giant's eyes grew clearer, 
lor his liberty was dearer 
Than the wealth and ease around him; 
And he shook his mighty frame! 
Long he stood there — lost in thinking 
When, the Lusitania sinking, 
Brought his muscles to a tension 
W hile his head was bowed in shame! 


Richard A. Purdy 


Then from coast to coast he beckoned, 
And froi.. Gulf to Lakes he reckoned 
On his wealth in men and money, 

And he summoned of his best. 
He is gathering his forces, 
From a hundred thousand sources; 
They are rising like a whirlwind 

For their giant of the West! 


They are under martial orders 
And they go to far-off borders, 
Where Democracy is threatened 

By the Huns of modern war! 
There'll be ships enough to take them, 
There'll be men enough to make them 
And an air-craft flight of eagles 

That was never seen before! 


For he counts his men in millions 
And his money-might in billions, 
And he’ll hurl them at the Germans 
In the trenches, sea and air! 
If the Hun is yet defiant, 
Let him rouse a sleeping giant 
And destroy another treaty 
In the future — if he dare! 


behind Germany? 

German-Americans, our place is 
here! Here is the home to which 
henceforth body and mind, spirit 
and heart belong! This is the air 
in which, as nowhere else, that 
which is highest in us can breathe 
and live! 

This is our home. Indeed, we 
have no other home. If in our 
momentary passion and under the 
influence of an illusion, we stand 
aside now, saying to the rest of the 
American people, “We will do our 
duty, we will help you with our 
hands and our treasure, but re- 
member our hearts are not with 
you”; if we say that, we are lost, 
we will be homeless wanderers on 
the face of the earth. 

For Germany will give us no 
refuge. In Germany today no one 
is hated and despised as we German- 
Americans. For Germany is saying, 
“These folk who call themselves 
Germans and call themselves Amer- 
icans have proved themselves 
neither one nor the other. They 
have neither helped the country of 





f the Americar people of other 


stock than German is asking more 


than it has a right to ask, in hoping 
that this merely “dutiful” support 
may, in spite of a natural sentimental 


in the 
course of time evaporate in the solemn 


reluctance, as old bitternesses 


consciousness of a common peril, de- 
ve lop into a whole-hearted advocacy of 
Perhaps it is asking 
to ask it, 


\merica’s Cutis 
too much: and vet, Is only 
hit nut 


Phere was a German-American once 


upon a time whose wife was ill. A Ger 
man cousin, who happened to be visiting 
America at the time, heard of her illness 
nal called, leaving a bum li of roses. 


of the war. 
seemed at bottom an 
gle, a war for trade routes, for commer- 
cial dominance, a war in which France, 
Belgium and Serbia, even Russia 
and Austria, were the dupes and pawns 


To the great majority it 
economic. strug- 


of the world’s greatest trade rivals, 
Germany and England. 
We might still be believing that, 


for we are remote from Europe in more 
senses than one, and we do not credit 
all which garrulous travelers from those 
distant parts seek to tell us, for our own 
good. It was not England or English 
propaganda; it was not France, it was 


less centralized form of government, 
could not, without sacrificing its ideals, 
he so organized, 

It was Germany herself who told us 
and who proved to us beyond question 
that the Great War was not merely a 
conflict between trade rivals, but a war 
between autocracy, scientific, efficient 
but conscienceless on the one hand; 
and on the other democracy, blundering, 
inefficient, and in detail corrupt, but in 
the main progressive and sensitive to 
the opinions of men. 

It was Germany herself who made 
this clear to us. 


their origin nor the country of their 
adoption. In a war such as this, they 
have been content to be neither hot nor 
cold. God have pity on their souls! 
We will not.” 

This is a grave hour for us Americans 
of German blood. Shall we, in future, 
be jeered and shunned as renegades 
both in Germany and in America? Shall 
it be said of us, the world over, that, 
faced by the greatest issue of modern 
times, we were so tied to dreams and 
resentments that we were unable 
firmly and unmistakably to range 
ourselves with those who were fighting 
for the ideals [Continued on page 5.3| 
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“Kamerad ” 


‘) ther somew here is the German 


Dark was impatiently awaited. When 


fell at last the first star shells wer 
leomed as the harbingers of adventure 
And et the hours dragged bv with 
ut movement Company B began to 
riurbole Phere was no need for this im 


pat ene 


his dug out I 
off three non-coms tos leet patrol det uls 


Thee bois scryveunt 


The ¢ aptain appeared from 


issuing tstruetions, and told 


Whom Sam looked 


rT i thre courge of hus humble life. 
‘ he first grin that Sam ever re 
nberedd to have seer rppani his face 


Wurtzel.” he said, * UM let 


Let him go! Sam had not thought of 


ol But he could sav no word Le 
des, there would be others Phen the 
ord was spoken and silently the scouts 
parties crawled over their owt parapet 
Sam had taken note of a large shell 
hole not far distant from Company B's 
and he bore to the left. bent on 
eping out of it. He saw other shad 
forms upon either hand A sh 
Il broke directly above lim, and be 
himself face downward during the 
minute that it burned. This eter 
t jy ssed, and Sam rose to his feet 
in Phere was no sound Neither 
dul hie si“ canny ol his Corp 
Where had they gone? Sudden feat 
ripped him lest the others would think 
that he had held back Sam pushed on 
rapidly to catch up with then And he 


till hore to the left apprehet sive of fall 
i nto that shell crater 

By now he must have left the gapmg 
hole behiud him Onee more he looked 
bout. Noone was to be seen. Break 
" ll instructions, he whistled softh 
In front of him there was an answering 
vhistle. low. guarded Ah. thev were 
<tahead! Sam went on more qu kl 

Wer da?” a gruff voice called 


Sam stopped in his tracks 
Wer dav’ thi 
hone rT 
Sam crouched, and fell to his 
the ground, forgetful of the 
rifle in his hands, thinking only to cover 
himself with the mantle of the dark 
Poo late! Phere was the crunch of 
leew hoots iant forms loomed before 


He scrambled backward, and made 


Vos repeated 
threatening 
ko COs 


then upon 


cnough noise to have aroused a brigade 
Phen he caught the vlint ola havone a 
and struggled to lus feet, 
** Kamerad. kamerad 

held the rifle in 
There was a re 


ervingg it a 
wavermmg Vvoree, a 
| TLCOTLSE ioush he 


po thion to charge 


newed movement m= the group before 
him: a hand fell on Sam's collar 
*Kamerad he erted again, feebly. 


Ja” answered a heavy .and the 


butt of as ht Sam under the chin 


Voir’ 
incauy 
Ka he 


forgetfulness. 


murmured, sinking mto 


I\ 
. \\! returned to painful reality with 
nN his back against a trench wall, and a 
ss about the head and 
that his jaw was 


“cn tion of coldine 
foal Also it se 


1s emed 
Phe flickering hight of a charcoal 


’ 

titnit> 
brazier revealed to him unfamiliar faces 
Phe cold about his head was explained 


: 
by the water which dripped from it, and 


the empty bucket held by one of the 
men Sam moved his left foot tenta 
tively. only te find something missing 
Phis brought a rough tug im response 


Sam focussed his wavering glance, and 


{ 
saw busv hands meddling with his shoes. 


‘Hev,” he said feebly, 


alone 


“he t 1h sh cs 


\ chorus of laughs answered him, and 


i} 


the man at his feet removed the second 


shoe with a final jerk 


Sam glanced around with clearing 


- Continued from page II 


strange men, wear 
He peered into 


swept 


Islan. Dh sc WOT? 
uniforms. 


Rec lle« lion 


mg strange 


the nearest face 


over him. And the numb feeling in his 
jaw was turning to acute pain. He 
moaned a litthe and leaned weakly 
agaist the trench wall At that mo 


officer shouldered hi into 


' 


ment an Was 
vw men fell back. 


said the offic eT, 


thre vroup, and t 
“Here. 
! 


one of Sam's stockinged-feet, 


Vou sw ine, 
k ing 
your name? 

This 


to treat a comrade, he 


\gain ned his 
was an odd way 
Perhaps they didn’t under 
stand. So he said * Kam a 
‘Shut up!” 
What is vour name?” 
Sam told him, faintly. His head was 
struggled lo 


Sank ope eves. 
el , 
hough 
rad 
the 


answered othic« r 


swimming now, though he 
Leep a grip on himself 

Phe officer asked him TELLIN questions 
that he heard only indistinctly, and few 
of which Ie 


his head. groaning 


could answer. Sam shook 
The officer spoke a 


hands 


erulf order, and strong were 
lipped under eithers of Samés arms. 
These hands lifted him to his feet. and 
with the assistance of two soldiers, he 
staggered down the trench. Sam looked 


upp alingly at his « uptors and asked for 
did not understand the 

ended his need, and 
shook thetr heads, dragging him onward. 
Phe did not last, for Sam 


stumbled, fell against one of his guards, 


huis shoes The \ 


words, but compre! 
jOUTTICS 


and fainted quietly in the man’s arms. 


I IS next impression still was full of 
pain. He awoke with swollen 
tongue, weak, and lying upon a hard floor 
that moved unsteadily. Why did the 
thing move? Sam put out his hands and 
tricd to steady himself. But the rocking 
He listened, and found a roar 

Then he moved his right 
hand in a wider are, touched something, 
hesitated feeling it with 
thing was round, and 
As Sam decided 
solmeone other 


continued 
in lis ears 
and again, 
his fingers. The 
vielded to his touch. 
that it was the 
than himself, an unfamiliar voice spoke. 

* Hello!” *The dead 
‘un is awake.” 

An arin was put under Sam’s should- 
ers, and raised him to a sitting posture 

“Where am I?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“On a prison train,” an- 
swered the “Cheer up, mate, 
the e are vou! pals.” 

* Pals?” questioned Sam. 

* Right-o.” the voice assured him, “of 
‘is Majesty's Fusileers. We were caught 
vesterday. When did the Uns get vou?” 
I don’t know,” said Sam. ** Water!” 
a canteen between his 


leg of 


said this voice. 


German 


voice 


Someone put 
There was a hum of voices about 
him, in which he made * Yank,” 
“Won't die now,” and like phrases. 

long he could 


lips. 
out 


Long afterward, how 
not tell, his eves opened and their glance 
He was sur- 
prise dat the absence of pain in his head. 
and the sense of comfort which spread 
ither cold, nor wet, 
nor burning with fever. Assuredly these 
He raised one hand 
to his head, and found it wrapped in band 
ves. Then he attempted to turn him- 
elf for a better glimpse at the surround 
ines. TI a throb of the old 
pain. He groaned and remained quiet. 

The truth Sam lav in a 
hosprttal, and had heen there two day s. 
After another day he was alle to sit up 
on his cot and look about at the wan 
faces of the other men in the ward. On 
the fourth day a German doctor exam 
ined him, and that night he was turned 
out of his warm bed. 

That night Sam slept in a_ prison 
camp. He was led, with the others, into 


strayed toa wall opposite. 


over him. He was nm 
li | | 
things could heal iM, 
al 
" ' 
Is browcti 


Was base 
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and through 

The armed 
guide paused before one of these, di 
rected Sam into a kind ef anteroom, and 
turned him over to a non-commissioned 
officer. This officer gave Sam the thin- 
nest blanket that he ever had beheld, 
opened a door into the main building, 
and walked with him to a numbered cot. 

** Here.” the officer, “vou will 
There are the and he 
pointed toa printed card tacked on the 
will be strictly 


a barbed Wire enclosure 


long rows of frame sheds. 


said 
sleep. rules.” 
wall. * Disobedience 
punished.” 

When 
little office again, Sam was surrounded 
by a throng of prisoners, and the wel 


the non-com had entered his 


come sound of English greeted his ears 

He started to tell them what he knew 
in halting phrases, explaining that it 
hurt him to talk. 
for news that Sam forgot the pain, and 
l neon 


The were so “unXious 


drew on his slight information, 
sciously he fired them with hope. telling 
how America was preparing to the last 
man and the last gun 

Somewhere a bell clanged. ** Lights 
out.” said one, and they hurried to theie 
cots. The electric bulbs in the barracks 
went dark, and Sam sank upon his cot. 

At morning Sam = Was 
called out with 
captives, of whom 
When the mspecting officer 
Sam. he looked at a list in his hand. and 
“What is vour trade?” 
said Sam. 
officer, 


Insp elon 
two thousand 
English. 
came to 


some 


host were 


asked: 
*Pants-maker,” 
“Fall out.” ordered the 
follow me.” 
He lead them to the stone building 
\“ hae re Sam had ahehted the night before. 
“You can be of service.” said the 
German. “We need men in the military 
You will have an allow 


“and 


tailor shops. 
ance for your work, good quarters and 
plenty to eat.” e 
* But Lean’t make uniforms for vou,” 
“Tm a soldier of the 
And although he did 


were set 


Sam replied. 
United States.” 
not know, his shoulders 
squarely as he said it 

“Bah!” answered the officer. ‘ What 
does that matter? The United States 
won't help vou now.” 

Sam shook his head 
he re} ented 

The officer arose and tapped a bell. The 
oldier entered. 


7 can t do it,” 


door was opened and a 
The officer spoke to him wn German, 
switching to English for Sam’‘s benefit. 

“Two days,” said the man, and 
paused significantly, “to think it over.” 
They put 
somewhere beneath 
and left him with a 
buttressed by a 


Those were terrible days 
Sam in a dark hok 
the stone building, 
half loaf of 
pitcher of water 

Deep hin 
volted. So this was what he had gained 
at the hands of the nen who called 
themselves kamerad! He thought of the 
German prisoners whom he had seen in 
France. well fed, almcst free. True, 
they had worked: but not on uniforms 
That he would not do 


bread, 


within something — re- 


for the enemy. 


\ 


A* the end of the second day they 
Lf released him. But the man who 
stepped forth was a different Sam from 
the man wlo lad entered close confine- 
nent. Son ethirg in him had changed. 
All his life he had hesitated— then chose 
the way that was safest. Now there had 
come to him a resolution born of suffer 
ing. The driven was ready to turn upon 
the driver. 

Nevertheless he made no sign when 
the commandant of the prison turned 
him over to a farmer for his board and 
keep, and a few pfennigs a day. Sam 
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The New Food Product 


HEBE is a compound of evaporated skimmed milk and vegetable fat, a pure, 
wholesome food. We take fresh, sweet, pure whole milk and extract the 
butter (or animal) fat, replacing it with vegetable fat—highly refined cocoanut fat. 
Hebe contains a minimum of 7.8‘: fat, and 25.5‘: total solids. 


Hebe has been tested and recommended as follows :— 


frfN“offee “f/Nooking ‘f‘ereals 


Hebe gives coffee a tempt- Dilute Hebe with pure water Pour Hebe diluted, or un- 

ing, golden-brown color to the richness desired. Use diluted if preferred, over 

and enhances its flavor. it in all recipes for soups, corn flakes, wheat flakes, 

Hebe helps to make deli- oyster stews, gravies, sauces, puffed grains, porridge, oat- 

cious cocoa and chocolate. creaming vegetablesand fish, meal, etc. Cereals cooked 
making custard, cookies, with Hebe are most appe- 
puddings, desserts, etc. tizing. 


You may live in a section where Hebe cannot be obtained. As production increases, 
the needs of your section will be supplied through your local retail grocer. 


THE HEBE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


TEES bitncicre Meme olcim ol eG acer-bele mm gels) (cr-te} 0 et 
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here ista tor f insole 
Ih ud dv 1 acl f mulit 
oked the Gaerman ¢g 
lrol pra f imperious blue eve 
er | al i challen ‘ 
“ui | i dl tits proud Tice 
represenbled se =plendiadl th Us 
at Sam never coul 
Another pom of terest mear the 
is t*. one So so went 
met i“ th thew. wou Germa 
itl “uni Phere ( ! + 
‘ plane (| quarters t 
comniodate nut | | ‘ sith 
med tla { s Wa i del sive | 
mst rankling mact it I ‘ read 
j . The location mac , to aennet 
i flotilla of arm ection Whe 
in ri} ded 
sal id seen but f urpl ‘ at 
he front, and these 1 i dist ™o 
xummined the Ge iT rerait. as 
met ypew and stra ‘ He did net 
ote ear. for the aviat or thet 
s were const | orl ove 
’ ! chanical bird 
Il s life drifted o nti Wise for tore 
han a montl He had become resigned 
) capt so for s thet intel ie 
| as not espectall on e hae 
do master But | i t! which 
Mm ‘ hun ni pop ); 1] stiles thre 
} d hore heavil Poor 


There 
and a proud carriage 
of her head that he was unaccustomed to 
sot Sam called to her, adding that he 
American. 

questioned the woman, 
Ah ‘ and spoke 
to him in French. He recognized it as 
French. because he had heard it before, 


not German. some tragic 


thing in her eves, 


Was 


Was ati 
Lie rican?’ 


in quick surprise. 


hut the words were unknown to him. 


iw the woman came over to the 
wall, and the two of them tried to 
But they could make them 


selves understo xl only by the language of 
sign. 


converse, 


all humanity smiles, a bow, a 
Sam comprehended that the woman had 
just reached the farm. And from some 
W“ hve rei his THe TOPs he recalled that the 
old men and the women of « ccuplied dis 
tricts were being deported for work on 
German farms. He had read of that 
long ago in New York. Also the woman 
that like “‘la 
Belgique” and Sam that 
did not mean Belgian in plain United 


“tates 


said something sounded 


wondered if 


There was a rough hail from a dts 
tance, and the two turned te see ap 
proaching the farmer for whom the 


She gave Sam a last 
smile and went back to her labor. Sam 
Linge the wall and heard the 
German speak gruffly to the captive. 
up and regarded him out of 
her fine eves with a passion 


woman worked. 


red near 


! 
She stood 


of womanhood that even the 





Strife’s End 


by Louisa Connolly 


Ve house is hushed. its doors are fast. 
i He whom my soul desired has come. 


| dwell with him in quiet there, 
The pallial loneliness is past. 


Phe day of bartering is through. 
Harsh echoes of the traflickers 
Have fled 


Phe deep tranquillity of two. 


and in exchange have left 


Into a rest my soul has slipped. 
Ceased is the 
The 
{ npledge d the flagous once they liy ped. 


come and vO of feet. 
visit of this friend and that: 


The give and take olf speec h is spent, 

Its hundred petty wounds are staunched;: 
Profound and healing is the night, 

Viy spirit broods upon content. 


| watch within my placid home 

The soft flames rising from the hearth. 
{ tend with endless joy that fire: 

He whom my soul desired has come, 


could not resist. 


back a 


German 
He fell 


a warning finger at her, and 


pace, shook 


left. 

\ flame leaped up in Sam’s 
heart such as never had 
burned there before. And 
the German did not know 
how near he had been to 


sudden death. 

As the day s passed on, Sam 
women tl the 
divined that all 

The planting 
ear, and Ger 
many had resolved to till her 
Among 


! 
SiW other 
fields. and 
were captives. 


scusoll Was ! 


soil as never before. 


these women were many 
unused to such work, and 
pathetically unfitted for it. 


Sam shut his eves and strove 


not to see their suffering. 
And the thing within him 
which had been changed, 
was changed again. From 
passive resentment he pro 
vressed to the wish Tor 
justice upon his masters. 
When the farmer again 


the 
quarters, 
still larger 
of women who 


captured 


Sam 


traveled — to 
officers’ 
served 


ob 

numbers 
bowed alt 
Near the 


officers’ country place some 


their slavery. | 
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man scheme of life was bad, for every 
re the weak held up the strong Ane 

thus te kav w to be wror ‘ It Wits one ol 


the evils which the comrades in America 
tlwavs had deplored 

And Sam also began to doubt the 
isdom of the comrades at least m 


‘ 
aint Vit 


Amet 


rned bey 


For assured! 
le had 


il particulars 
ica Was the promised land 
Comparison and wondered 
he he ever had thought otherwise 
Phi ght tell 
the German farmer and his wife about 


America The good people lk 


wheved that. mo matter 


mad him wish that he m 


were 
| other 
Germans might be 

Hi Was vast] 
da to find a stran 
the 


surprised on a certaim 


Woorrhintt working 
side of a stone wall 
marked end of the farmer's 
She halted at he r task, 
vlance. In 


Sam realized that he y 


pon 


opposite 
which Line 
property. stood 
erect, and returned = hus 


stinctively as 


of them were mending the 
road, with an armed guard 
standing by to see that the task was 
trving 


But the 


well done. Sam looked away, 
lo draw ua veil before his eves. 
veil would not be drawn. 

While the farmer was bargaining with 
an under officer, Sam slipped down the 
road Approaching the 
spot, he stepped into a roadside thicket 
undisturbed Yes, there 
hefore him were some two score women, 
They were 


to look again. 


for an view. 
working on the highway. 
in little but 
was written large on 
One old woman, in 


Sums eyes. 


rags, and misery 
the faces of all. 
particular, held 
Wisps of gray hair hung 
about her head, and she was pitifully 


are ssed 


thin. She was weaker than the rest, and 
scarcely could keep up with them. 
Even as Sam watched, the woman 


slipped to her knees, then to the side of 
the road, and sat down in abject 
weariness. And while Sam still looked 
on, the guard came over, laid a hand 


upon the woman's shoulder, and 
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dragged her up again, with an admon- 
itory shake. 

In that instant knelt into the 
growth by the roadside and grasped a 
rock on which his foot had rested the 
moment before. That within him 
which had hurt through many days was 
erying aloud. He straightened again, 
the rock in his hand, the road dancing 
before his eves. But there was a touch 
on his arm, and a voice said in his ear: 

“Lightly, my lad, lightly: you'll get a 
havonet in your ribs.” 

Sam wheeled, and looked into the face 
of the English airman. 

*But — but — ” he spluttered. 

“Sh-h-h-h.” the captain whispered. 
“Come this way a bayonet’s not a 
nice thing.” 

And he hauled Sam through the under- 
growth without effort. Sam was a little 
startled to find so much strength where 
he would not have suspected it. But he 
went without speech. 

When bevond earshort of the sentry, 
the captain paused and looked at him 


sam 


smilingly. 

“Yankee, aren't vou?” he said. 
“Well, take my advice — don’t let vour 
temper get away, or you'll cross the 
river suddenly.” 

i couldn't help — 
“That German ugh!” 

“Yes, L know.” the captain answered, 
and he wasn’t laughing now. “By all 
the gods these devils must pay for it! 
But vou are one man against many. 
What can vou do? Don't be hasty. 
That's all. We'd best separate. It’s 
dangerous to talk here. If there is any- 
thing that I for vou, let me 
know.” 

And the captain stalked away, with a 
touch of his cap, and a slight pressure 


said Sam. 


can do 


on Sam's arm. 

But. as Fate willed, it was not Sam 
who a yolied to the captain for aid. In- 
stead. the officer came to him on his next 
trip to the farm. The captain nodded, 
and spoke: 

“Know anything about airplanes?” 

Sam admitted his ignorance. 

“Familiar with any kind of machin- 


ery * 
“Yes —- sewing-machines,”” answered 
Sam. and winced at the thought that 


this Was a poor kind of knowledge. 

“What 

“No 

The 
friendly way. 

“Well, that isn’t going to help,” he 
said. “But, pay heed, my lad. How 
would vou like to die?” 

Before Sam could answer, the officer 
had put those strong, slender 
hands upon Sam's arm, and was impart- 
ing to him a message of hope. 

“Tt will not be hard,” said the officer, 
tensely. ‘ You can do just about as you 
like at the farm. Slip away the next 
dark night, go to the airplane field, and 
L will meet vou at the old house near the 
The rest is easy for a 
We will be free 
before morning And if that 
comes we will go to a place where they 


mechanic?” 
pants maker.” replied Sam. 
smiled in his slow, 


were Vou a 


captam 


one of 


southwest corner. 
couple of bold men. 


or dead. 


don’t work women on the roads!” 
* Ves.” said Sam, shuddering. 


KE went back to the farm with his 
hope singing in his heart. When th« 


farmer's cart passed the women in the 
fields again, and they stopped to watch 


with sad eves, his elation slipped away. 
But his resolution held. 

In the midst of these new plans, there 
was a single element to disturb him. 
And this troubling thought centered 
about the young woman who worked in 
the next field. He had spoken to her 
several times, and every day she waved 
to him when her master was not looking. 
They had met again by the stone wall, 
and she had confided to Sam that her 
name was Annette, and that she came 
from Bruges, in Belgium. Further than 
that Sam could not understand her. 
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The Kodak Letter 


The star in the window tells the story—their soldier is ‘over there.’ 


The morning letter of cheer and hope has been written and with it pictures are soing, simple 
Kodak pictures of their own taking that tell the home story,—pictures that will bring a cheery smile 
to his face, a leap of joy to his heart, that will keep bright the fire of courage in his soul as with the 
home image fresh in mind he battles for the safety of that home and for the honor of his flag. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


























The time your Nerves need real help 


W! lH work unfinished, strength 
all gone and nerves pleading 
p —you realize that something 


for help 


must be done 


If you only could help your nerves 
the way nature would, if she had the 
chance Give them a 
natural food-tonic such as Sanatogen. 


And you can. 


For the experience of phy sicians has 
proven that Sanatogen supplies just 
what the nervous system needs, pure 
protein of milk combined with or- 
ganic phosphorus. Being in concen- 
trated form it not only nourishes the 
nerve cells, but repairs and rebuilds 


at the same time. One soon feels the 


uplifting effect of this wholesome 
tr ner ' 
klet_ which better healt! 
| ! t with f 
| Addr fauer Cher I ¢ 
4C Irving I New York 





food-tonic because it is so easily and 
quickly assimilated —even by the 
weakest system. 


Not a vague promise, this, but a 
fact founded on what is actually 
happening day by day in thousands of cases 
The keen and alert business executive, the 
professional ofice worker, the 
student, the housewife —all find in Sanatogen 
that source of new strength and vitality they 
o sorely need in these times of stress and 
over-activily. Many have testified to this 
in writing, among them 


man, the 


Col. Henry Watterson Hall Caine 

Hon. Thomas S. Martin Sir Gilbert Parker 

John Burroughs Hon. Wm. C. Adamson 
Sanatogen 


A prominent Physician writ 1 use 


with great ss in my sanatorium and find it a 


sitive reconstructive force in ncurasthen 


Sold by Drug Stores 
Three $1.00. $1.90, and 
$3.60. No advance in prices. 


everywhere. 


$1zes 


FOOD TONK 


Sanato 


Endorsed by over 21,000 Physicians 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was. absolutely 
heipless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 
about the house after wearing 
a Philo Burt Agpliance 3 
weeks. We have sucessfully 
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But he never would be able to forget 
Annette, nor “* Broozh,” 
He had her write the word down on a 
piece of paper with the stub of a pencil, 
and endeavored to erasp how Bruges 
could be ** Broozh.” 

“Now he found himself reluctant to 
shake off his captivity. He saw Annette 
again, and tried to tell her about it. 
She understood little of his meaning. 
except when he pointed into the air, and 
Then she clapped her 
* Adieu, mon ami!” 
the coming night, 
Sam ob- 


as she called it. 


toward France. 
hands, and cried: 

Toward dusk of 
low clouds hung in the sky. 
served these clouds, and knew what they 
meant. He was not mistaken. Night 
fell, black, impenetrable. 

It was an easy matter, as the captain 
had said. to leave the house and make 
for the airplane field. Sam had taken 
accurate note of the countryside. He 


fared well enough until near the de- 
serted house of which the officer had 
spoken. Not more than two hours in- 


tervened between his departure and 
arrival in the viemity. But he had to 
skirt through a thick wood to find the 
house, and that required another hour. 
Sam reached the house and crept to 
the door, listening for any sound that 
might greet him, friendly or otherwise. 
“Hist!” came to him from out the 
dark, followed by words in a voice that 
he recognized. “LT thought had 
flunked.” 
“No,” said Sama, *T almost vol lost.” 
Quickly the captain explained to him 
the part that was to be his own. Then 
they left the house and started for the 


vou 


aviation field. 

They reached it, and waited until the 
sentry on duty at that pomt had passed. 

Careful reconnaissance showed that 
only two guards were near the hangars, 
and they patrolled a square about the 
buildings. 

“Observe me, my lad,” said the cap- 
tain, softly. “These machines are kept 
ready for with tanks filled, and 
every bolt in place. All we have to do 
is to get inside that hangar on the end, 
open the doors, start the motor, and 
dive across this field. Hf she lifts we will 
get away. If not tn 

He left the word unsaid. 

“Are you armed?” 

“Tve got a knife,” said Sam. 

I made off with a pistol. 


tise, 


* Good. 
Here goes.” 

The two men dropped upon the 
ground, and crawled toward the hangar. 
Then a disturbing thought came to 
plague Sam. 

“Suppose it’s locked?”’ he whispered. 

“Then we'll have to break the lock,” 
was the cautious answer, although there 


was small reason for caution. The 
storm was growing wilder, howling 


among the trees. 

The two men crept on, reached the 
hangar, and tried the doors. Only a 
latch held them in place. 

*Dam'me, luck is with us,” said the 
captain, and they went inside, drawing 
the doors shut agai. 

It was darker in there than ever Sam 
had thought any place could be. They 
waited until a heavy step announced one 
of the returning The man 
walked on, methodically. Then they 
found the airplane by virtue of touch. 
The captain located the petrol tank, un- 
screwed the feed valve, and ran two 
fingers inside. He touched something 
wet, and withdrew his fingers, holding 
them to his own nose, and then to Sam's. 


sentries. 


Gasoline! 

Now the time had come. Both men 
were a-tremble with excitement. The 
airplane fortunately proved to be a 
two-seater, and the canny fingers of the 
captain apprised him that there was a 
belt of cartridges ready for the machine 
gun, 

“Can you use it?” he asked. 

“You bet!” replied Sam. 


had touched But he 


He never 


one. was tired 
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of reciting the things that he could 
not do. 

The captain mounted into the driving 
seat, and pinched Sam’s arm until he 
almost cried aloud in the agony of his 
happiness. Outside the whine of the 
wind seemed to mock them. Sam heard 
it without heeding, sprang to the doors, 
opened them quickly, as noiselessly as he 
could. Then he gave the propeller a 
whirl, as the captain turned on the gas. 
Another second and he had gained a 
place beside the officer. 

The motor burst into life with a roar 
like that of a battery, there in the con- 
fined space. The machine trembled, 
even as the two men it carried. The 
trembling grew to a shudder, and the 
wheels began to turn. There was a 
lurch forward, a skidding movement, 
and they were out into the night. 

A ery came to them from somewhere, 
above the storm, and a rifle bullet sang 
close to their ears. Sam had hold of the 
machine gun, but excitement had gotten 
such a grip on his mind that he had no 
idea where to shoot or how. There were 
more cries, another shot. 

But the machine was gliding across 
the turf of the aviation field, slowly. 
slowly, ever so slowly. Sam looked 
hack and saw men running from all 
directions, many carrying lanterns. 
The captain their peril and 
slipped the pistol into his hand. 

Ah! there was one big fellow almost 
upon them. Sam fired, and a scream 
answered him. 

To Sam it appeared that all Germany 
had let loose upon them. They were in 
a storm of bullets. Some of these ripped 
through the wings. But neither of the 
two men was hit. 

How it happened, Sam never knew. 
He could see nothing at which to shoot, 
and expected every minute to bring 
tragedy with it. Of a sudden he 
felt colder, and there was a rush of 
wind about him. The machine had 
lifted! 

Up, up, it went, in a long incline. A 
searchlight’s beams swept the skies, 
located the airplane, and with almost the 
next breath there was a burst of flame 
before them — below to the left. The 
captain laughed, and the machine shot 


sensed 


almost straight up in the air. That 
searchlight found them again. It sil- 


vered the bottom of the airplane, and 
instantly another shell burst near, 
another — another. Sam could hear the 
whistle of the bullets with unpleasant 
distinctness. 

Once, far below, he saw many lights. 
and knew that they were passing over a 


city. After a while there were other 
straggling lights at intervals. He 


speculated on how far they must travel, 
and glued his lips to the captain’s ear 
where he might ery his inquiry. 

**Soon!”’ was the word screamed back 
at him above the roar of the propeller, 
and the wild fandango of the storm. 

To Sam the time was endless, al- 
though less than an hour afterward he 
looked down upon a zig-zag line of fire 
traced across the earth. 

The machine passed over the danger- 
ous area and sped on. A new though! 
troubled Sam. What if the Allies should 


see a German airplane crossing their 


lines? It gave him good cause to 
wonder. 

The danger never materialized. For 
the captain glided down by easy stages, 
and came to earth in a swamp miles 
from any house. Day was beginning 
to pencil the east. 

“Well,” said the officer, “I guess 
we ve done our bit, my lad. Let’s go 
and get some breakfast.” 

Now Sergeant Wurtzel is lying in an 
open ditch somewhere between Switzer- 
land and the sea, awaiting the word that 
will send him back to Germany in search 
of a girl called Annette, who used to 
live in Bruges — pronounced “* Broozh.” 
And he has visions — visions. 
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A Rainy Night in the Trenches 


(Continued from page 13] 





thirty minutes past. the hour of relief. 
Stamborough scrambled to his knees 
with a hasty interjection and crawled 
out into the rain. I could hear his voice 
raised cautiously in tender scolding and 
looked out. Just then a flare went up 
in front of them so that I could make out 
their two heads. Shepherd’s topped 
like an Arab’s with the oilcloth ground 
sheet that he clung to in lieu of a cap 
so that he was limned in silhouette as a 
series of sharp edges and angles. The 
bullet-like shape of Stamboroughi’s 
head in its close-fitting Balaclava cap 
of wool, cut open aviator fashion in 
front, intervened just then as the flare 
died down and I could see no more. 

I lay there waiting for Shepherd to 
come so that we could adjust our com- 
munal limbs to the best common ad- 
vantage and in the interval endeavored 
to scrape a channel for the water in the 
mud Tlay in. It was some time before he 
appeared and when he did he bubbled 
over with all the fresh enthusiasm of a 
boy for the lucky strike it appeared that 
he had made. I lifted the cloth chin- 
strap of my trench cap the better to 
hear what it was all about. 

“Lend a hand, mate, and let’s get this 
outa the wet.” He spoke only in the 
relative Pickwickian sense. It was as 
wet inside as out. 

I groped until my hand found his 
and the empty ammunition box it held 
after which I was fully as eager as he was. 

“Hurry,” he said, “afore anyone comes 
along.” He shot an anxious glance up 
the trench. “Got it in the sergeant’s 
dug-out. Blimey, matey, but ’e’s got a 
good one,” which was no news te me 
as sergeants usually had good ones. 
“Watched me chance,” he added, “an’ 
when “e went down to draw the rum 
for mornin’, pinched this an’ some dry 
sacks.” A sergeant was fair play. 


E could scarcely believe our good 

fortune. Truly, this was a great 
find and we were lucky soldier-men. 
The box was dry and if we exercised care 
in the firing and made no smoke we 
might perhaps have warm tea in the 
morning. We wrapped the dry sacks 
Shepherd had stolen tenderly around the 
box and set the latter on a foundation of 
full tins of bully beef so that it would not 
rest in the water, as we did. We lay 
for a long time talking about our luck. 
We could hear the rain outside; some- 
times feel it in our faces where it leaked 
through our poor roof. Occasionally we 
could hear Stamborough slush by at 
such times as his post became a bit too 
hot for him. The steady “‘zzzst” of 
bullets cut the air overhead and some 
thumped into the parapet. We could 
hear an occasional answering burst 
from Stamborough as he emptied his 
magazine at some betraying flash of 
fire across the way before shifting his 
position. 

I was on sentry again by the time 
stand-to came. Already it was growing 
quieter. The sand-bags did not spit 
their contents with quite so consistent 
a regularity in the face. There had been 
no shell-fire for half an hour, nor even a 
bomb or grenade. 

““Stand-to,” the order came from my 
right. 

“Right,” I said and walked down to 
the end of my beat to pass it on.” 

““Stand-to, Jack,”’ I said to the dim 
shape I made out against the para- 
pet. 

“Oui, oui.” 

Returning, I lifted the flap of our 
worm hole and touched Shepherd. 
“Stand-to, fellows.” 

“Right vou are,” he said sleepily, and 


then to Stamborough: “Come on, 
ol’ dear.” 

They came out rubbing their eyes 
and stamped up and down the trench, 
flinging their arms recklessly about and 
then stopping to shiver drearily so that 
I could hear the tat-tat of their striking 
teeth between the beat of the rain-drops. 

Shepherd stopped long enough to 
question me in characteristic profes- 
sional concern. “Did they dig any 
more?” 

“Not after that last magazine we 
gave “em.” 

*'There’s that — bailing again,” whis- 
pered Stamborough. Both men jumped 
to their rifles. From across the way 
there came the irregular splash of water. 

“Wait till the laager-schifter gets 
it up in the air,” whispered Shepherd, 
excitedly. “Give him time after he 
dumps the next one to fill his boiler 
an’ lift up. Wait till I gives the word 
an’ we'll give “im what for.” We 
strained our ears. 

There came the splash we waited for. 
We could hear the returning scrape 
of the bailer against the sand-bags. 
Still we waited. We knew that the 
head of the toiler was covered from the 
moment of the betraying splash onward 
to the time of the next lift. 

“Now!” 

We fired smartly together and rap- 
idlv emptied a clip of five cartridge 
each at the sound. We could make out 
the smart smack of some of our bul- 
lets against the sand-bags. “Did we 
click?”” We peered over but could hear 
nothing. There was no more bailing so 
we were content. Fritzie was still in 
the water. We should keep him there. 
The prospect made our own less wet: 
If he could stand it, we could. 

It was very quiet now and the rain 
had stopped. The mist was rising 
up in the steamy billows. Already the 
East was blushing. The German star- 
shells continued to lift themselves and 
to illuminate our front with pleasing 
regularity. At each burst some of us 
thrust an observant head well up so 
as to take in the scope of its field of light 
before it sputtered into a fizzle on the 
sloppy ground. Each time there was 
nothing — the same stout parapet, with 
its loop-holed eyes; behind that the 
dark wood and in front the tin cans 
and the wire. The man on our right 
called softly to us. We stepped over. 
“See that.” He pointed a shaking 
finger at a nebulous and shifting glow 
at his front. ‘‘Looks like a bayonet,” 
he quavered and added: “I saw it 
move.” 


W* looked carefully at it and then 
scornfully at him. ‘Wind up.” 
It was only an old tin and hea new draft 
man. It was well the powers placed 
these new men between us old ones, we 
thought. 

However, we relaxed no iota of oun 
vigilance. We clung to our rifles and 
gripped them short below the bayonet, 
ready for shooting or thrusting, and 
hugged the parapet waiting for the worst 
and praying for the day. All along the 
line, on both sides, all other men were 
doing likewise. This was the Indian 
hour before the dawn, of stealth, of 
sudden foray and all other dirty work, 
sacred since the dawn of the fight to 
fighting men. We yearned for the day. 

Nothing happened. The sun trem- 
bled for a moment back there behind 
the edge of the mist, hesitated and then 
was swallowed up in it. It began to 
rain gently again. We heaved a sigh 
of relief. Day had come and sun or no 
sun another night had gone. The 
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time 
first 
out 
and 
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dently our friend was an insider and well 


nformed 


Hullo, P.P’s Phrow us a tm of 

bully beef. 

We came out of our trance Hullo 
rself, ritzi old sport, in a how 
like it.” 

Give us sone bourlly beef 

Men jostled one another for that 

Onol “Sure thing! Catch! We 


hacked up agaist the parades and let 


*“Didja get it, Fritz we inquired 
solicitously not daring to look up 

*Donnerwetter! Nem. Never mind 
chaps: Til get it tonight. 

“Sorry, ol chap Well 

We stopped we listened and = thet 
hung breathless on what we heard 
Indeed this was a delightful war. Surely 
destructive man lad not made sweeter 
nor stranger music than this we now 
heard. It was a German bugle, a silver 
one we swore, by the clear sweet sound 
ot it 

We could imagine the dug-outs in 
the German woods vomiting up clouds 
of vrey clad figures. This was glorious. 
This was soldiering that was soldierme, 


with at last a little of the romance and 


the glamour of a war that we had pre 


oust found all sordid low strangel, 
sweet this tasted? It was so full of 
tantalizing promise Who knew what 
von wood held for us The fanfare 
died down Someone broke the preg 
nant silence: Nevet seen nuthin’ 
like it in me natural Abso-blood) 
lutely.” We sighed and went our ways 


{ 


Phe WIsps of smoke Irom a score ol 
fires began to curl up above the German 
The Shepherd 


was already busving himself with ours 


indefatigable 


rl 
ireecs 


We were not allowed the luxury of 
smoke That was a German preroga 
Live The thing was very simple, like 
a self-evident proble m oom algebra 


the enemy had plenty of artillery 7; owe 
had not. They made fire and 
all times did not 


Guess we can do with 


moke at 
we 
i drop o- tea, 
ourselves.” we said 

We broke up the ammunition box with 
our entrenching tools, those ornamental 
picks that were designed for a play wat 
n Africa soldi 
the surface as hens do and called the re 
sulta trench. Here, 
more pounds for a tired man to carry and 


where rs had seratched 


they were just three 


useful only on such occasions as this. 

It was an awkward job. [t had to be 
done in the darkness of the dug-out, 
that we should not be sec There 


room for a swinging blow at the 
wood that I skinned mi 


let the fall the 


whereat Stamborough cursed me 


Was Tho 
st) 


stringelike 
knuckles and wood in 
vatet 
awkward oaf, which I knew to be 

true that L hung . until 
si pherd quietly chided him and so 
me I held the 
he used his bavonet in axe fashion 
and so split them We whittled off the 
outer edges of wet wood w ith our « lasp 


knives and then split the dry heart of 


ior al 
rh head 


ued driet pieces 


W hile 


each stick into slender splinters. 


be fore 


| I came on to rain agam we 
had finished so that I tucked the end 
aol ore oil cloth ground sheet itt between 


the sand-bags of the parapet and stood, 
holding the other end out so as to make a 
tent over the fire worshipers 

thee 
splinter at a time, con 


imo 
Pha 
a mateh-like 
the supply and taking care that 
It burned feebly. 
built a small furnace wall on either 
using full tins of bully beef 


Shepherd sat a muddy 


| 


other two fed fire me rly. 


seT ving 
no smoke came off 
Phes 
side, 


bricks 


foe 
Thess 
tin full of water across the top and 
stabbed with his fingers at some charred 


bits of wood that had popped in it, 
thereby activating again the rusty 
sediment of mud in the bottom. He 
pul the lid on and straightened up: 


“There, vou chaps go and have a bit 
of a lay down afore the sergeant grabs 


I'll hold the ground 
sheet and watch the tea.” 

We protested. He berated us skil- 
fully, old soldier fashion, as though we 
had done some great He 
refused to go himself. Others joined us, 
moth-like, to hover over the fire. The 
sticks were popping merrily. The tea 
was getting on. We elected to remain. 

The fire grew bolder so that we doffed 
the sheet and L wrapped it around my 
wet shoulders again, muddiest side up. 
Radcliffe and his mate came, and a 
man from the group on our right. They 
hunched about the fire with us. 

We stiff to the 
with mud and rheumatic pains and the 
many garments, all of 
which very wet and heavy and 
our great coats dragged with the solid 
sheets of mud they had gathered from 
the trench walls and from dragging 
through puddles. It was a distressful 
sight to see six such big soldier men over 
so small a pot on so cold a morning, 
the wetness of which drew us up in a 
wrinkled misery like the wet strings of 
a violin so that our faces were puckered 
like those of the vers old and our hands 
became quite numb from all this misery 


vou for a fatigue 


him wrong. 


were marrow-bones 


weight of Loo 
were 


of mud and rain of spring. 

We eyed one another, our visitors, and 
that quart of muddy water, with the 
obvious question in each sensitized eve: 
“Who would do without?” We pulled 
our wet coats about us and looked at 
one another dully. 


LL the changing styles of the period 
d were to be seen amongst my con- 
fréres. Shepherd clung to his oilcloth and 
Stamborough to his Balaclava. Rad- 
cliffe remained true to the English tra- 
“Tf your neck’s warm, you're 
warm all over.” He was wound up in 
vards and yards of mufflers. The many 
ends of them hung from his neck, breast 
and back like large tassels so that he 
did not seem so much to move as wave. 
His pupil of the night sat there in this 
hard school, coughing so that the pre- 
ceptor swore and bade him turn his 
head the other way from the tea, He 
wore the smart stiff hat that we older 
hands had long since discarded and that 


dition: 


he would, too, as soon as another issue 
of trench caps should be “‘dished out.” 
Our great coats were cut short at the 
waist, pea-jacket fashion, or perhaps 
swallow-tail in the ragged gashes that a 
dull clasp-knife makes, and were pinned 
up in front in big folds with safety 
pins at the corners, French fashion, to 
escape the clutching fingers of the mud 
and give greater freedom to the legs 
on the march. 

The water threatened to boil. Shep 
herd reached a grimy hand down into 
the universal sand-bag and extracted a 
wet handful of mingled tea and sugar 
that held its share of Flanders earth. 
He dropped it in the mess-tin and fol- 
lowed that with another. At that the 
first faint symptoms of a boil settled 
stodgily back into quietude. Then the 
fire fainted so that the boiling of our 


tea seemed further off than ever. But 
that made no difference to our tea- 
making. The tea would stew at any 


rate. Something hot that was what 
we vearned for. Shepherd leaned over 
the mess tenderly: “She's comin’ on, 


fellows,” he exulted, and then carefully 
dropped the broken end small 
stick in the tea 

The draft man looked up from his 
coughing, “What's that for?” 

“To kill the taste o° the smoke in the 
said Radcliffe, im- 
patient of such ignorance. 

The chef serutinized 
praisingly. The 
soaking. “TIT guess she 
boil,” he admitted 
“Looks pretty good anyhow. 
up,” he shouted cheerily. 

Stamborough and I reached for our 
The others 


of a 


tea, you silly aws,” 
the mess ap- 
had finished 
ain't agoin’ 

regretfully. 


Breakfus’ 


stew 


to 


mess-tins. endeavored 
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unconscious of the move- 


to appear 

ment and not ill at ease. It was 
very poorly done. They were watch- 
ing us like cats. Shepherd measured 
out a fair third to each of our three. 


He quaffed a deep draught from = his 
own tin, muttered something about 
“ "Ave a wet, mate,” and passed it 
to the coughing man. The latter 
seized it wolfishly, held it to his lips 
overlong and put it down guiltily. 
Stamborough and I followed the example 
set us and passed our tins to the other 
two. They were old hands, deeply 
versed in all the etiquette of the trench 
so that they held the rancid mess to 
their lips for a moment only ere each 
set it regretfully down, perhaps envying 
the guilt of the more ignorant recruit. 
Radcliffe nudged his mate: ‘Allay! 
Off you go.” They ambled off. There 
was word of thanks. The thing 
simply was not done. 

We drank again. This was nectar. 
We fancied we could even feel it in our 
toes. We fed the fire anew, brushed 
the worst of the foulness off our hands 
and made ready for the* piece de_ré- 
of our meal. That was the 
bacon ration. We laid it in the mess- 
tin lid where it sizzled appetizingly. 
Radcliffe shuffled up to us with the 
mouldy heel of « army loaf, the relic 
of a sack of bread carried up in the rain. 

“Here's some ‘rootey’,”’ he said 
apologetically. We took it gratefully 
and toasted it on the of our 
bayonets. IT inadvertently bumped 
Stumborough’s slice with my own in 
the operation. He flared up testily in 
a volley of angry oaths, only to subside 
in response to my wondering stare of 
astonishment, saying shamefacedly and 
apologetically as he did so: “Trench 
nerves, mate.” We polished off with the 
perennial stand-by of our kind, a solid 
slab of hardtack biscuft, a wheat and 
oaten mixture of great nutriment ane 
durability that in its wild state broke 
many teeth. We submerged it in the 
“gvp” in the pan and so fried it, a 
process in which it gained in softness 
and in flavor. 

We had had a good meal. We cried 
quits on that and since we were once 
more full of plum and apple, had day- 
light and an end to our chief troubles, 
we fell to a petulant grousing anent the 
dishing out of the rum issue and so 
waddled off down the trench, scratching 
ourselves and looking for the sergeant 
and arguing about the number of 
casualties since the last issue, since the 
size of this present issue would swell in 
proportion to the lesser number amongst 
whom the rum should be divided 


ho 


sistance 


ends 


Ta blessed rum came at last in the 
big-bellied stone jar and with it the 
peace that passeth all well cared for 
civilian understanding. We crowded 
around the sergeant eagerly, holding 
out our mess-tins under the mouth of 
the jar just so long as the comforting 
“glu-up, glup” of the stream continued 
to pour and until the guardian sergeant 
methodically and impatiently swore 
each one of us away. We drank. It 
rushed over us in delicious waves as a 


great emotion might. The cords of 
our spines and limbs unkinked. We 


straightened up. Life took on a dif 
ferent and delicious color. There was 
no fancy this time: it did go to our toes 

and back up again to the fount of all 
our wisdom, and settled there. 


“Oh-h! — When I di-i-ie: 
Don't bury me at all; 
Just pickle my bones — in alcoho-ol. 
A bottle of rum at my head and feet, 
And then I know my 
will keep.” 


bones 


We felt that we were quite conser- 
vative and well within the mark of our 
ability in thinking that we could “do 
in” an entire German army corps. One 
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Your Magazines and You 
Let the Light Shine 


UST before adjournment last September, Congress hurriedly adopted the Zone System for second class 


postage rates. 
until July 1. 


It is a bad law, and there is still time to change it since it does not vo into effect 


Read the following statement by a prominent educator as to how a bad law is throttling our great 


national magazines. 


“If the proposed Zone System 
of postal rates should be adopted, 
the result would be the extermi- 
nation of a very large number of 


magazines, and as far as the rest &Y a 

are concerned, a large increase in a ~“F\ & 
price to the subscriber. Now, I i 
am not speaking from the slight- of ; 

est financial interest in the pub- < 


lishing business. I have no con- 
nection with it whatever. I am g 
a teacher of English in a univer- ‘ 
sity, and have been for eighteen 7 
years. What I should like to do 
is to point out the result to the 
nation if you increase the price sees 
and limit the circulation of news- ee 
papers and magazines. 

“Many of these newspapers 
and magazines have a definite, 
even what might be called a for- 
mal, educational influence—par- 
ticularly the magazines. They 
are constantly used in our schools 
and colleges all over the country 
as text books—used in courses in 
literature, in composition, in 
history, in civics, in science. 

“Hundreds of thousands of 
copies weekly or monthly are so 
employed. They have taken a 
recognized place in modern edu- 
cation. The whole effort of that 
education at the present day is 
to vilalize the schools; to connect 
up boys and girls with affairs and 
to develop their vocational op- 
portunities. The magazines are 
serving this effort splendidly. 

“There is hardly a big univer- 
sity, in the west at any rate; there are few small colleges, which do not 
employ them in class room work; and the number of high schools in 
which they are used runs into thousands. You say such magazines will not 
be eliminated? They must, however, pass on the tax; they must greatly 
increase their rates; the expense to the students must be much 
greater; and so their use will be much less and their influence will 
be crippled. , 

“But this formal educational work, though important, is not the most 
important educational service of magazines and newspapers. 
great effect is in their spread of ideas. They get people to read. Books 
do not serve so well. There is such a thing as intellectual inertia, and 
books are not so likely to overcome it. ‘The habit of book reading is a 
good habit, but for millions in this country it is a habit hard to cultivate. 
They will not sit down to a book; they will pick up a newspaper ora 
magazine. Now, is such reading, call it desultory if you please, really 
educational? Emphatically it is. 

“T am not going to say more than a word about the tremendous 
amount of real information, real education, that the magazines and 
newspapers give. 

“You shut off the farm journals, as these proposed zone rates would 








Their 


Then do your part to save the periodicals that mean so much to you: 


shut them off, and vou decrease 
the productive power ol this 
country by many more millions. 

“You shut off religious jour 


nals and you shut off ayencies 
that have raised millions of do 
lars for charitable and = relivious 


organizations and that in so doing 
have enormously increased — the 
interest of people in giving, which 


is one of the things that a demo 
racy absolutely has to learn thi 
value of, 

“You shut off the great wo 
men’s magazines and you shut 
~ off agencies that have sent out 
elaborate, personal, expert, indi 


women on the care of their chil 


to improve the health of the chil 
dren of this nation? 


as McClure’s 
for twenty-five vears has been a 
leader in) molding the literary 
taste of America; a 
has been in the forefront of every 


a magazine that 


magazine that 


movement for the betterment of 
home, community and nation; a 
magazine that, since the begin 
ning of the great World War, las 
fought actively for the principles 
which our country is now defend 
Ing; a magazine that is now de- 
voting all of its resources to help- 
ing America win its war. 

“You say these newspapers and 
magazines would not be destroyed 
by these proposed new laws? You know what would happen-—you 
know that the prices to subscribers would rise, and circulation would 
narrow —and just who would lose out? 

“Why, just exactly the people who must have the reading habit if 
this is going to be a democratic nation—the small town people, the 
country people. These publications are printed in big cities; the first 
zone, the cheapest zone, would be in and near those cities. 
you have shut off education just where it is needed. The cities will 
read any way; there are many educational opportunities in the cities; 
but the small towns and the rural districts depend to a large extent on 
newspapers and magazines. 


That means 


“You shut out those boys and girls, those men and women, from the 


reading habit. You shut them out from the freest possible circulation of 
ideas, just at the time when that freest possible circulation is most essen- 
tial. I say as a college teacher, a man who has been in the educational 
profession almost a generation, that in my judgment you could hardly 
stab nearer the heart of the nation than by stabbing at the country cir- 


culation of newspapers and magazines; and yet that is exactly where 


this increase in second-class postal rates, this Zone System, is directing 


the knife.” 


TO MAGAZINE READERS: 


It is not too late to have the condition changed. Public pressure will repeal the law. 


Do your share—but do it at 


once! Write this to your Congressman: ‘‘I consider the zone system postal law, with its increased postage on peri- 


odicals and papers, unjust and dangerous to the future welfare of our country. 
resentative, to do all in your power to have the law repealed.” 


secure this information at your Post Office.) 


I, therefore, wish you as my Rep- 
(If you don’t know the name of your Congressman, 


vidual instructions to millions of 


dren—how much do you calculate 
that these magazines have done 


*You shut off such a magazine 







































was frequently required 
to haul leather and other re 
materials in a wheelbar- in 
row a distance of about | 
two miles. On one occa- | 
sion he was stopped by a | 

| 

' 


he was finally permitted 
to return » home. 
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man, in fact, proceeded to carry out 
this highly laudable ambition so that 
we needs must lay viclently friendly 
hands upon him amid much high- 
keved laughter in order to forcibly re- 
strain him from going over the top on 
his own. He fumed and swore while 


two of us sat on his chest and face. 
The pleasant effects began to leave us 
and lassitude set in. The loud talking 


died down: we began to feel cold and 


miserable again. Our teeth  chat- 
tered. 

We sank clumsily to our knees and 
crawled wearily into our clammy dug 
outs where we lay in half stupor, too 


miserable to really sleep. Sometimes 


the indefatigable trench mortar burst so 


close that the walls trembled and _ slid 
in. One's overworked nerves refused 
to respond to the alarm, so that one 
lav rigid in the dark with horrified 
eves waiting while the loosened mud 
spattered over the face, for the certain 
living burial seemed to promise, too 
tired to really care, or move; only the 
heart gave one strangling leap of pure 
terror in its shell and the muscles 


quivered. 


Radcliffe : 


and his mates had luck with 


their periscopes that morning. That 
was another fallacy exploded; that th 
Germans could not shoot. It would 


hardly do to tell a man who had been 
blinded by the flving bits of glass. 
Shepherd had a good periscope which at 


the last we set upon and refused to 
allow out of our own group. 

-—— you: one soldier, one kit: if 
you want a periscope, do like we did; 
20 get one.” 

Our lives we should freely give for 
one another. In our relative scheme of 
things lives were the cheapest. things 
we knew of, but these others kits 
and comforts were the rarest. 

HIS last remaining periscope was 


a four-inch oblong fragment of 
quarter inch thick We had picked 
it up from a great rubbish heap in the 
grand reception room of the White 
Chateau at Kruistraat Huik where it 
had been part of a mirror that had once 
weighed up the finer points of the ladies 
of King Albert's court. 

It was now set in between two nails 
that held it to an angle of forty-five 
degrees in a vard-long fragment of 
P ly von Wood. 

The sentry of the moment held our 
precious bit of glass well above his head 


glass. 


and higher still above the parapet. 
If he were wise, and we all became that 
after we had had all but this one shot 


out of our hands, he waved it, and not 
too slowly either, from side to 
stopped a moment for a more certain 
glance and then jerked it over by a 
sudden side movement of the wrist in 
time to foil a searching German volley. 
Operating thus, he could with comfort, 
sit on a filled bag of wet mud with his 
hack against the parapet and his rifle 
handily across his knees and so smoke a 
restful pipe in all the quiet noontide 
enjoyment of any other tiller of the soil, 
talking to his mates while he watched 
the reflection of his moving mirror un- 
roll like a cinematograph the screen of 
No Man’s Land. 

And so the rainy night ended. 

Those first few days were the 
not that so much happened to us but 
much was happening to 
We were forgotten or could 


side, 


worst, 


he ‘auUSC so) 


better men. 


. 
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not easily be reached because of their 
great trial and so we began to suffer, in 
for the bare necessities of 
existence. Our transport was caught 
on its nightly trip to the dump, a mile 
hack behind the wood, in the ten-mile 
long barrage of the Ypres salient, and 


consequence, 


was badly cut up. The rations in the 
rare intervals of their appearance be- 
came very scanty. 

The one gun in our immediate rear 


fired occasionally. It had only a sub- 
sistence allowance of a few shells a day, 
so that the gunners hoarded their small 
reserve supply against any sudden 
enemy thrust: which made us say bitter 
things of army waste and of that British 
industry which was at that time engaged 
Only once this lonely 

It was nearing dusk 
delicious langour of 
that hour in the air; dug-outs were dis- 
gorging men who rubbed their 
vawned and stretched up-raised arms. 
Without warning or apparent cause it 
sent over our heads at the enemy trench 
on our left front so accurate an enfilade 
fire that we tempted Fate and the 
Germans opposite by peering over the 
top to check each delightful burst. Our 
shells passed so close overhead that we 
ducked involuntarily at each fresh one 
joyously as we crouched 


in wage disputes. 
gun served us well. 
and there was the 


eves, 


and shouted 
listening. 
*Attaboy!” The fuses made 
fiery trails overhead. We bobbed up 
again to mark each burst. It was good 
clean work so that we spoke more kindly 
of the artilleryv-wallahs. Each shell 
burst a few feet beyond its predecessor 
and broke squarely over or in the Ger- 
man trench. This was the real thing. 
We cheered hysterically in jerky shouts 
and asked in chorus of the world in 
general: “Are we downhearted?” and 
then roared back in unison amid much 
gusty laughter and slapping of backs and 
thighs: “No!” and had no thought but 


we cried. 


a fierce joy in the unnameable things 
that we knew must be happening to 


other men over the way. We were re- 
lieved though that it was not in the 
section of our friend, the fraternizer. 

We argued much about that trench. 
There were who held that it was 
but lightly They were in the 
majority. Certainly there was small 
signs of life in it any time. One thing 
we knew to a_ certainty; whether 
because of the lesser number of men in 
their trenches or because of their bet- 
ter construction and protection, there 
was no doubt that their casualties were 
always much less than our own. 

Some placed the proportion as high 
as ten to one which was probably an 
extreme figure, but whether that was 
right or wrong we knew that the arm- 
chair experts at home, who filled the 
papers with tales of enormous German 
losses in comparison to our lighter ones, 
were sadly amiss and _ terribly mis- 
informing our own people who longed 
so ardently for truth. All of this made 
us very sad, for we knew such stupid 
deception made for a longer war and 
meant that the more of them, the more of 
The plain fact was, as 


those 
manned, 


us would die. 


every soldier knew, that since trench 
warfare had started, our own losses 
had greatly exceeded those of the 


enemy. We longed bitterly that the 
truth of these things should be told. 
The reading of the papers that came to 
us was a tragedy. It was all the same 


lies, lies, lies! 





Coming in May— 


Roche. 


has ever published. 


trenches and across No Man’s Land. 


“Higher Up” 
This is the greatest spy story that McClure’s 
The War is fought not only in the 


by Arthur Somers 


In quiet, incon- 


spicuous places, battles for the freedom of the world are 


waged with great effect. 


This is the story of one of them. 
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— 
Two Wives — Continued from page 24 





And though she would have been glad 
enough to forget the debt, Joe wasn’t 
that kind. So that’s my hold on him 

perfectly clean and aboveboard. And 
I need him in my business. There are 
times when I’m down and need his 
money, other times when I need his 
name. But that is all. And if he has 
been fool enough to marry a giddy 
young girl like you, that’s his own look- 
out —I won't interfere. I mean I 
won't interfere with you so long as you 


don’t interfere with me. You let me 
go on with Joe as before, and he'll 
never see these papers.” 

With a sudden fierce impulse, in 


spite of herself, Ethel crumpled them 
up in her hands. 
“Don't be a fool,” said Fanny. 
‘They're only copies. Give them back.” 
Ethel did so, mechanically. ‘*Now 
what will you do? Which way will you 
have it? He may be here any minute 
now.” 
She waited, but got no reply. 
saw the girl shiver a little. 
“What's the use of being so solemn 
and seared?” she impatiently asked. 
*You’re running no more risk than be- 
So far as 'm concerned, my dear, 
right on with Dwight if 
All I'm asking is a square 


She 


fore, 
you can go 
you wish. 
deal.” 

“But she'll ask and ask,” thought 
Ethel. “She'll ask of me anything she 
wants. And she'll get me so tangled 
in other lies that I wouldn’t have 
even a chance of making Joe see 
how things really are.” 


This thought cleared her mind a 
little. 

**No,” she said. “* You can tell him.” 

“What?” 


Ethel looked down at her hands in 
her lap, and noticed how tightly they 
were clinched. She smiled at them. 

Vell him.” 

* You're sure of that?” 


Ethel nodded. 


“Very well!” 
“She's uneasy,” thought Ethel, “and 
disappointed : not sure of herself. 


I've done the right thing.’ 

But as in almost perfect silence they 
sat waiting for Joe to come home, her 
decision wavered again and again, and 
it took all her courage to he id herself in. 
She made occasional trite remarks, and 


received replies of the same kind. On 
them both the tension was growing. 
‘This means everything to you, too, 


Fanny dear!” Ethel reflected viciously. 
f Joe believes me, you're done for!” 
At each slight stir that Fanny made, 

Ethel hoped she had lost her courage 

and was getting ready to go. But 

Fanny stayed. And as she sat there 

motionless, what a strong figure she 

vrew to be, moment by moment, ir 

Ethel’s eyes — strong in spite of the life 

she led, of clothes, rich feeding, drink- 

ng, dancing, old age swiftly coming on. 

Strong, nevertheless, in an odious way, 

n the loathsome point of view of her 

world toward love and marriage. It 

had set her to prying and landed her 
ere — with these papers in her hands! 

Chat was her way of looking at life 

and a mighty strong way it appeared! 
Suddenly Ethel’s eye was caught by 

\my’s photograph on the table. By 

degrees in the last few months Joe had 

eased to notice it there. But how he 
vould notice it now, very soon, 
< he’d read what Fanny had brought! 
ior Amy had taught Joe long ago to be 
‘alous, never too sure of a wife. 
“So Amy is here again, after all. 

{| wonder what I shall say to Joe? ... 

Oh, rubbish! Use some common sense! 

\ll I've got to do is to make him see 
hy I never told him about Dwight. 


as soot 


It was only part of that plan I had. 
But what a fool! Oh, what a fool!” 





HEN at last Joe’s key was heard | 
in the door, both women leaned | 

slowly forward, as though the strain 
were unbearable. And then as Joe | 
came into the hall, Fanny said suddenly, | 
sharp and clear: 

“No, I won't keep quiet! Joe has got | 
to be told of this!”” Ethel wheeled on her: 

**How odious!” 

“T can’t help it — he’s my friend!” 

And the next moment, with Joe in 
the room, both women were talking to 
him at once — angrily, incoherently, al- 
most shoving each other away. But 
only for a moment. It was too dis- 
gusting! Ethel left off and stood rigid 
there, while Fanny talked on rapidly. 
She was speaking of how Ethel had cut 
off Joe from Amy’s friends. Ethel 
heard only bits of this, for it all seemed 
so confused and unreal. But she no 
ticed how nervously tired he looked, all 
keyed up from his day at the office. 
She remembered that his partner was 
out of town on business, that Joe had 
been running the office alone. ** He will 
ve hard to manage,” she thought. He 
interrupted Fanny in a sharp excitable 
tone. 

“What's it all about?” he asked. 

“Tt’s time vou saw where you stand, 


Joe Lanier. Look at this girl. I don't 
blame her, God knows. Look how voung 
she is, and then look at vourself. Here, 


take a look at yourself in that mirror. 
Are you still young? Can’t you see 
the lines, the gray hairs, Joe? They're 
coming — oh, they're coming! Can | 
you supply all the love she wants?” | 
“Fanny!” He = snapped out her 
name in so ugly a voice that she lost | 
no time. She shoved those papers into 
his hands and began to tell him what 


they were. But Joe refused to read 
them and grew each moment angrier. 
‘Joe!’ cried Fanny, sharply.“ When 


you brought Dwight to dinner here, he 


met your wife as though for the first 
time. Did you know they had been 


friends for months?”” And at his startled 
look, she added, “If vou didn’t, you'd 
better read all this!” There fell a 
sudden silence. 

“Tl explain everything — when we're 
alone,” Ethel managed to put in. How 
queer and thick her own voice sounded. 

Now Joe had gone into the hall with 
Fanny. Curtly he said good night to 


her. The door closed, and there was 
silence again. Why didn’t he come? 
He must be standing there in the hall 


trying to get hold of himself. “Oh, 
how terribly hurt he must feel!” But 
she checked the sudden lump inher 
throat. ‘Remember now — just com- 
mon sense!” This was a time for keep 
ing clear! But Joe had come back into 
the room and, passing the gilt mirror 
into which Fanny had told him to look, 
he stopped a moment. 

“Don’t do that, Joe!”” In an instant, 
in spite of herself, her love for him rose 
up in a wave, with fear and pity and 
She came to him, and her 
voice was shaking. “Oh, Joe — Joe! 
Can't you see it’s all lies? It’s so loath 
some — every word! And so cheap 
so cheap and mean!” 

As she spoke, his eye was rapidly 
scanning the report he still had in his 
hands. Again she noticed how tired he 
was. He looked up at her: 

“IT know it is! But why didn’t you 
treat it like that? Why did you try 
to make her keep quiet? Weren’t you 
trying, when I came in?’ 

“No! No! It was just her odious 
trick — her pretending!” 
[Continued on page 60] | 
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— indispensable in electric 
plants where your light and power are made 


— because the electrical engineer's 
greatest problem is successfully to 
combat the high heat developed in 
handling current. And asbestos, with 
its heat-resisting fibres, can be mould- 
ed into switchboards and a score of 
other devices that control or redis- 
tribute current. 


For half a century Johns- Manville 
have been applying the strange prop- 
erties with which Nature endowed 
asbestos, to man's problems. Seek- 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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> Immediate Relief from Corns and Calluses 
Foot doctors and surgeons always pare 
corns and calluses. The method is 
correct+the relief the qui ie vat. Dan 
serous preparations are never 

applied 


wwe 














“orn tty pares 
between the toes 
equally as well as or 
top Price 25e 
E@a blades 5 for 25 
At your dealer's, or send direct to 
Griffon Cattery Works, 72 Fifth Ave WY. 
for FRE: booklet 


Wyte for, ——__—_@) 
in An A dine et tel ne ee as 


WORK SHOPS — 


OF wood and metal workers with- 
out steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


and give 
greater profit on the wor Machines 
sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, Il. 













SEXOLOGY - 


by William H. Walling, A. M.. M.D 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volurne: i 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a father Should Have 
Knowledge a father Should impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledve a Youne Wife Should Have 





All in one 





volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Ilustrated Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for “Ott e's Opinions” I of Contents 
PURITAN PUB CO., 756 Perry Building, PHILA. PA 
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Food will win the war 
Produce it! 


Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 
we will mai! 
For 25c one packet each 


of the following: 





Bean Fordhook Bush Lima 
Beet Burpee’s Columbia 
Lettuce Wayahead 

Radish Burpee's Scarlet Button 


Sweet Corn Golden Bantam 

together with, ‘‘Suggestions 
on Seed Sow ing. ** Five col- 
lections for $1. to different 
addresses if so ordered. If 
purchased separately, each 
collection would cost 55c. 


Burpee’s Annual 


216 pages, 103 colored illustrations 


es and Flower 


5, is mailed free upon request, Weite 


for your copy today, 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
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Your 
Beauty 
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Where Is Your Stamp? 


OW many War Savings 
have you bought? 

How many do you think you could 
have bought if you had given up some 
of those extra little treats to yourself of 
candy, or soda water, or whatever it is 
that vou like and feel a wee bit guilty 
about indulging in these days? Count it 
up for yourselves. It’s your own affair, 
of course, between you and your pocket- 
book — and your country. 

Here is work which seems particularly 
adapted to “My America” Leagues all 
over the United States, work they can 
do which will mean big results for the 
cause we are trying to serve today. 

Interest your children in saving their 
pennies for these War Sav- 


Stamps 


securely tagged, giving the name and 
address of the donor, and forwarded by 
mail or express to the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, care of Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, D. C., so that 
they may be acknowledged by him. 

If anything you send is suitable for 
naval use it will be accepted and 
recorded in the department and every 
effort will be made to return it with 
added histor‘e interest at the termina- 
tion of the war. The navy, however, 
does not guarantee against damage or 
loss. And, to conform with the govern- 
ment rules, one dollar will be paid for 
each article accepted. 

Think this over, just for a moment. 
Suppose the lookout on a certain ship, 


Four Minute Men 


O the Four Minute Men speak in 
your favorite motion picture thea- 
tre? If they do not then here is a task 
waiting for your “My America” League. 
Write to your State Chairman and have 
him appoint a Local Chairman in your 
town. The latter will then proceed 
to enroll volunteer speakers who will act 
in accordance with instructions issued 
by the Director of the Four Minute 
Men at Washington. ‘There must be 
both young and old men in the commu- 
nity who have a gift for public speaking, 
and will be glad to use it in this way to 
help win the war. 

The speakers selected by the Local 
Chairman speak at the motion picture 
theatres in each town for ex- 
actly four minutes, with the 





ings Stamps. They will feel 
proud of doing their share 
when they understand. 
Then, there are the school 
children of your town or vil- 


lage. Let your “My Amer- 
ica’ League appoint a com- 


mittee to talk the matter over 
with the school trustees, and 
suggest that they allow some 
one to explain the plan to the 
children and rouse their pa- 
triotism toward carrying it 





cation, 
wide patriotic movement. 

In taking the League's headquarters or 
Magazine we hope to increase iis help- 
We have 
Leagues in every stale in the Union — in Alaska, Canada, 
Cuba, the Canal Zone and Hawaii, where earnest workers 
are spending their best efforts for their country. 

Is there a League in your town? 

{re you and all your family members? 

There are no dues and no obligations. 


of McClure’s 


fulness, 


(merica” League, 


“ My 
World,” 


Ladies’ 


“ The 


and its already large membership. 


which was organized 
nearly two years ago in the other McCuiure publi- 
has grown into a nation- 


over into the pages 


Write today for 


object of informing their au- 
diences upon various subjects 
of national importance at the 
present time which the Gov- 
ernment is anxious the people 
shall thoroughly understand. 
The value of these four 
minute talks cannot be over- 
estimated. We quote from 
President Wilson’s letter in- 
dorsing this special work: 
“The spoken word may 
light the fires of passion and 
unreason or it may inspire to 
highest action and noblest 
sacrifice a nation of freemen. 
Upon you Four Minute Men 








out. information, a membership button and circular of organi- 
Have the school shown a wt a 

ee i zation. Address 

Thrift Stamp and the card The “ My America” Editor, McClure’s Magazine, 

to which it must be attached. 25 West 44th Street, New York City. 

Explain that when a child 

has saved twenty-five cents 

he can go to the post office or 

bank, and receive one of these cards using your glasses, discovers in time the _ privilege 


with the Thrift Stamp already pasted in 
place. Then show the school child one 
of the five dollar War Savings Stamps 
he will receive in exchange for his Thrift 
Card filled up, plus the few additional 
cents (ranging from twelve to twenty- 
three cents) to be paid according to the 
month when the exchange is made. 

These War Savings Stamps earn in- 
terest. For a maximum outlay of four 
dollars and twenty-three cents you will 
be paid by the Government on January 
first, 1923, the sum of five dollars. 
Therefore, patriotism aside, it is to your 
own advantage to invest your savings 
in this way. 

But your country asks you to buy 
these stamps, and we know that for 
“My America” members this is all that 
is needed, and that vou will resnond, and 
work toward inducing others about you 
to do likewise. For more information 
about this, write to us. 


Eyes for the Navy 


HERE is a strange little expression 
that we have all used at times and 
now we hear it frequently: “‘I’d give my 
eyes to help my country win this war!” 
We cannot do that, of course, but we 
can do the next best thing — we can 
help the navy get more “eyes” by giving 
our binoculars, spy-glasses and_ tele- 
scopes to those boys who, on every 
American ship these days, are keeping 


a sharp lookout for the enemy. The 
navy must have these “eyes,” and it 
must have them quickly. The great 


channels of supply which hitherto fur- 
nished such articles are now closed to us. 
We must give of our private stores. 
Surely such a gift will appeal not only to 


our patriotism, but to our sense of 
romance. 
All binoculars, spy-glasses, etc. (and 


let us add here that sextants and chro- 
nometers are also required) — should be 


approach of a submarine, and thus saves 
his beat. Would not that be a marvelous 
return for your act of generosity! This 
call is urgent — let all McCuure read- 


ers and “*“My America” members lend 
their “eyes” to America. 
Our Balls of Wool 
E ALL remember the old fable 
about the foolish man who 


locked his stable door after his horse was 
stolen. 

On the same principle it is infinitely 
better to prevent illness than to cure it, 
and here is where the ““My America” 
Leagues and their busy knitting needles 
come in. 

If we equip our soldiers and sailors 
with plenty of warm knitted sweaters, 
helmets, socks, wristlets, etc., we, by 
just so much, lessen the danger of 
pneumonia and colds for them. We are 
at least doing all that is humanly possi- 
ble to prevent illness and suffering. 

Don’t think for one moment that be- 
cause spring is here you can relax your 
efforts along these lines. It is always 
cold at sea, and usually both cold and 
damp in the trenches. The men need 
the knitted garments now just as much 
as they did last winter. 

If you don’t know how to knit, or 
haven't time to give to this work, send 
a donation (no matter how small) to the 
Comforts Committee of the Navy 
League, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for their free wool fund. This 
fund enables the Committee to give out 
wool to those who have the time for 
this work, but not the means to pur- 
chase the materials. 

If you want the newest knitting di- 
rections for the things our men need 
most, write to us and we will see that 
you receive a copy. 

But remember, no matter what else 
you are doing—knit! knit!! knit!!! 


who are charged with a spe- 
cial duty and enjoy a special 
in the command of your 
audiences, will rest in a considerable 
degree the task of arousing and inform- 
ing the great body of our people so that 
when the record of these days is com- 
plete we shall read page for page with 
the deeds of army and navy the story of 
the unity, the spirit of sacrifice, the 
unceasing labors, the high courage of the 
men and women at home who held 
unbroken the inner lines.” 

If you do not know the address of 
your own State Chairman of the Four 
Mjnute Men write to the “My 
America” Editor, and it will be sent to 
you by return mail. 

Let our “My America” Leagues be 
the pioneers in their towns who shall 
help to blaze the trail through ignorance 
and prejudice toward the high goal of a 
united and steadfast country standing 
shoulder to shoulder intelligently, under- 
standingly, sympathetically back of the 
Government and our men on the firing 
line across the seas. The post of honor 
is not at the front alone, but right here 
at home, in city, town or lonely farming 
community, wherever a patriotic duty is 
to be done by patriotic men and women. 


Only Three Pennies! 
the time this magazine went to 


mr 
A press it was too soon for us to know 
the result of our appeal for little Héléne 
Thibault, the ““My America” League's 
French baby. 

However, we know the big hearts of 
our ““My America” members, and as we 
have asked you each to send us just one 
new three-cent postage stamp for her, 
we are expecting a generous response. 
A three-cent stamp may seem a small 
thing by itself, but enough of these 
stamps can lift this brave little girl from 
misery and want up to safety and 
warmth and loving care. 

Mail your stamp today to the 
America” Editor! 


ss My 
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Doyehear the children weeping, 


£9 


Omy brothers?” 





Fatherless and homeless children rescued from ruined villages 


firing lines in 
bombarded a 
guns 


OMEWHERE behind the 
France a tiny village was 
short time ago, and when the big 
had finally ceased a rescue party went oul 

to search among the wreckage remaining. 

In the ruins of what had been a few days be- 
fore, a pretty French cottage, the searchers heard 
pitiful little erving. The officer in charge, who 
probably had babies of his own, lay down on the 
ground with his mouth to an opening between 
fallen and twisted roof beams, and called anxiously : 

“Can you hear me?” 

Very 


Sieur, 


faintly came the response, “Oni, Mon- 


“Can you knock to show us where you are?” 

A feeble rapping sounded somewhere down in 
the ruined heap. The men redoubled their efforts 
and their care it took them three hours to 
clear a passage large enough to lift a bruised, 
frightened little five-year-old girl up to light and 
safety again. 

She had been there alone in the dark, pinned 
under fallen timbers, for three days and two nights. 
But she taken care of now, and she is 
voing to live. 


being 


a single instance. Things like this 
are happening every day in war- 
and terrorized Belgium. In one 
which lay directly in the 


This is only 
or worse 
stricken France, 
little Belgian town 


line of the German shell fire, the inhabitants 
were ordered to evacuate, and in the dark- 
ness and alarm many families were separated. 
Food and warm clothing had ing most cases 


heen forgotten in the first’ panic, and the 
hardships they endured on the way were terrible. 

It isn’t easy to picture a whole 
village in flight—old people, who 


had done no more than sit by 
the chimney corner for years 
sick people—little crying chil- 


dren—all running here and there 
to find each other, and_ listen- 
ing with straining ears over their 
shoulders for the bursting of 
Boche shells among the ruins of 
their homes. 

The old curé of the village was 
the last man to leave, and he 
came slowly along behind the 
fleeing villagers (his coat riddled 
with bullet holes, they said after- 
ward, but through some miracle 
unhurt himself) and looked for 
the little lost children left behind 
on the road. Some of these he 
vas too late to save, but dozens 
of others he took by the hand, 
and brought away with him into 


ifety. Some of the mothers, too 
ll to stand the cold and long 


died on the way, try- 
died to tell the 


lramping, 
ing before they 


names of their babies to the curé into whose 
care they committed them. Many of the children 
he found were so terrified that it was hours be- 
fore they were able to speak, and most of them 
then, had entirely their own 


even forgotten 


Haines, 


But they are now safely housed in’ an old 
convent which has been turned over to their 
use, and they will be kept) there until the war 
is over. 

MeClure’s is deeply interested in the work of 


caring for these fatherless and homeless French 
and Belgian children. 

Every tot we save will help to restore to these 
suffering strength the swords 
the Huns have 


countries the 
drained. 


Will you help 


For every five vearly McClure 
receive at $1.50 each we will provide for a 
French and Belgian baby for one week: 
the amount we set aside out of your subscription pro- 


subseript lions Wwe 
fatherless 
therefore 


vides for one of these tots for more than a day. 
Remember, the subscriptions of other subscribers 
will prolong the care of a child” for weeks and 


months, 

50 cents with the coupon and $1.00 
entire $1.50 
subscriptions 
this work. 


You can send 
within thirty days or 
Probably vou cat 
vour friends to 


you can send the 
secure the 
further 


in cash. 
of several of 

We hope the response will be so great that we can 
adopt scores of these babies at one time and keep en 
providing for them during the war. 





A shelter that protects these tots during bombardments 


Americans who love France and 1B nn in do 
no more noble work than to assist it inv these 


Innocents, 


MeClure’s has a 


plan by \ KK 


easy for its readers to) share in the pport of 
these tots. 

MeClure’s win-the-wart pledge to donate 
not only its editorial space, but also its resources 
to the common cause of our nation and its Allies 


MeClure’s 


to contribute a 


makes i possible for eirculation de 


partment portion of its receipt 


to the work of saving and caring for these home 
less children.  MeClure’s is doing its share ol 
patriotic work in other lines and can not assume 


the full burden of this task, but it will carr 
on if its readers co operate. 


—just a little? 


Cant vou imagine how happy the person was whose 
money paid for the rescue of the girl mentioned above 
You can share his or her happiness by joining inand 
with McClure’s now. 

Due to the money MeClure’s has invested in other 
lines of patriotic work, we can carry on this special 
undertaking only as far as our readers will help 


If you hesitate and delay —the work suffers; but 
if vou mail the attached coupon promptly some littl 
sufferer in France or Belgium will be saved and mad 


glad through vour help 

When yvour 
America” League will forward the 
the authorized agents for this 
delay. 


MeClure’s “NI 
allotted 


relief work w 


THLOTIOS Is received 


stim to 
thout 


Tear out the coupon 


and sign your name 


Me jure’ s Mayvazine 
$1 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I will help vou to care for the father 
ssand homeless French and Belgian 
tots, and IT want the magazine that is 
rite sted in this kind of wort send 
me VI Clure’s for a year. 
Cheech hod f 


I enclose $1.50. out of which vou 


set aside enough to care for one of 


these children for more than a da 
ject to the above arrangement 
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To prevent skin-rubs, cal 
luses, blisters, etc. Just the 


thing for the man in khaki. 
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Winning the War with an Engine 


by Waldemar Kaempfiert 


Editor of MeClure’s Automobile Department and Editor of “ Popular Science Monthly ” 


IRD-LIKE though it may seem 
as it sails along far, far up 
among the clouds, an airplane 
life less, 
unnatural, mechanical, as it rests on 
Can it be that these rigid, 


is mysteriously — stiff, 


the ground. 
outstretched surfaces for all their wing 
like look, these surfaces which we call 
wings,” although they never flap 
can it be that thes will really support 
ao man om air mere gas? Can it be 
that this vertical rudder and this 
horizontal elevator will guide him up 
and down as unerringly as tail feathers 
Can it be that these two 
blades, spinning so dizzily at fourteen 
hundred revolutions a minute, that 
they seem a mere haze —-can it be 
that they are the propelling mechanism? 
And this throbbing engme. on the shaft 
of which the propeller Is carried, this 


steer a bird? 


pulsating thing of steel, can it be that 
it drives this artificial eagle at a speed 
never attained fastest 
albatross or petrel? 

This man-made bird, with wings ever 


even by the 


poised, as if ready to soar up into the 
clouds, is after all a mere thing of wood, 
linen and steel, strangely tmanimate. 
It has everything but a brain, everything 
but life. The pilot climbs into a seat 
and straps himself tightly in 
At once the creature becomes alive. 
It has been endowed with a soul and 
with a brain. He bowls over the green 
grass fifty feet, a hundred, two 
hundred, three hundred. He tilts his 
elevator ever so little, and the bird 
of which he is the mind, rises into the 


What keeps this structure of wood 
and steel aloft? For all its feathery 
lehtness, it is as heavy as a. stone. 
“You can fly with a kitchen table if 
vou have an engine power 


Heading by F. J. Casavant 
its heart Without that engine the 
plane could never leave the ground. 
The secret of flight is motion. A flying 
machine is like a skater who glides over 
thin ice. Let him halt but for an in- 
stant and he plunges into the tey 
depths below: but let him glide on fast 
enough, and he is safe. Se, vou see, a 
flying machine must move move in- 
cessantly.  Evervthing, then, depends 
on the cneme, 

Over four million automobiles whirl 
up the dust of American highways. 
Their nearly noiseless engines rarely 
fail them. Surely, you argue, surely 
if an automobile which is absolutely 
dependent on its engine for motion, can 
he trusted to carry a man to his destina- 
tion day in and day out, it can be no 
very difficult problem to make a plane 
fiv. Why not lift the automobile en- 
gine into the air? Why not make it 
drive a flying machine? Why all this 
adulation of the engineers who gave us 
the Liberty Motor? Why bother about 
a special Liberty Motor at all? You 
ask these questions, and you wonder 
why one American company sp -nt over 
a million dollars in developing for 
American use the Hispano-Suiza en- 
vine, conceded to be the best that 
Europe has thus far produced. You 
wonder why it cost a great automobile 
manufacturing company over a_ half 
a million dollars to develop its own 
airplane engine. 

It is not until you understand what 
is demanded in the air that you begin 
to realize why a modern cavalier of the 
biplane would no more trust himself to 
the engine of a motor car than a knight 
of old would place his reliance on a limp- 


ing mule. An automobile engine rarely 
runs at top speed; but the engine of 
an airplane always develops _ its 
maximum power. It was an airplane 
engine which won a recent record- 
breaking automobile race; it was made 
to run constantly at racing speed. An 


. automobile, swift though it may seem, 


jogs along comfortably, hardly exerting 
itself; an airplane cleaves the atmos- 
phere at an unslackening breakneck 
pace. No motor car engine could stand 
the strain of driving a biplane hour 
after hour at a rate faster than that 
attained by the fastest express trains. 
Weight is not an important consider- 
ation in the manufacture of an auto- 
mobile; it is everything in the building 
of an airplane. Fifty pounds, one 
hundred pounds more or less — what 
do they matter in a motor car? But the 
airplane maker will tell you that he 
must consider ounces, especially in 
those swift, single-seated fighting-ma- 
chines in which gallant knights like 
Guynemer and Ball battled triumph- 
antly time and time again before they 
came to a glorious and tragic end. If 
the plane is to skim through the air 
swiftly, if it is to climb fast, sacrifices 
must be made to gain engine power. 
Qnly so much gasoline is poured into 
the fuel tank; for each additional pint 
adds to the engine’s task. Only so 
many rounds of ammunition are served 
out; for even death-dealing bullets have 
a weight that must be considered. 
And then the engine itself, a battery 
of shaking steel cylinders, it may weigh 
so much and no more. Who cares if an 
automobile engine weighs ten, twelve, 
thirteen, or even fifteen pounds to the 
horsepower? But an airplane engine 
may not exceed three pounds to the 
horsepower by even one- 





ful en@ugh,” Wilbur Wright 
onee remarked. A_ whole 
sermon on flying might be 
written with that paradoxi 
cal observation as a text 
he truth is that the main 
principles of flying were 
fairly well understood long 
hefore the Wright brothers 


triumphantly vaulted into 


Which Shall It Be 
line or Electric? 
Motion or Money 


The Motor Truck in Business 


A Booklet by Waldemar Kaempffert 


Partial List of Contents 
Do They Pay ? 
When Trailers Pay 


Gaso- 


Keeping the Truck in Con- 


quarter of a pound. 

A gasoline engine breathes 
like a man — breathes life- 
giving oxygen. Without 
air it suffocates; it refuses 
to run. The earth has its 
hills and valleys; yet, on 
the whole, an automobile 
engine breathes only the 
thick air of the lowlands. 


the blue. It was partly the Fitting the Body to the dition An airplane engine — how 
lack of a suitable engine Load Watching the Cost different! Like a moun- 
th ade : » efforts , taineer, it moves in the 
: it m acl F A the « pure new booklet issued by the Automobile Department of es ae ee - al 4 
or romantically Dae - MeClure’s, “’The Motor Truck in Business,” by Walde- ug sh — eg h i = f 
aviators, from aedalus mar Kaempffert, will be sent free to any business man who mosphere, in the space o 


down, so tragically ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of their 
fellow men. 

The engine of a flying 
machine is in very truth jee 


writes to the Automobile Department of McClure’s on his 
business stationery. 

Write fora copy today, addressing your letter to the McClure 
Automobile Department, 25 West 44th Street, New York. air is so thin 


fifteen minutes it may climb 
twenty thousand feet. At 
that cold, silent height the 
that the 
engine may be said to 
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gasp. And yet at this altitude where 
battles are waged that decide the 
destinies of armies, at this altitude 


where the utmost is demanded of piston 
and cylinder, the airplane engine is at 
its worst. Victory must obviously 
rest not alone with the most acrobatic 


pilot, but with an engine which is 
marvelously light yet powerful, and 


which will not cough and splutter con- 
sumptively. 

Do you see, now, why it is so hard to 
build an engine for a fighting airplane? 
Do you realize now why this - steel 
beating heart of a machine which carries 
i man either to victory or to death 
must be as light as an engineer may 
lare to make it? And why it must be 
nevertheless so powerful that, even at 
those unthinkable elevations from which 
a broad river seems like a thin silver 
thread and a fortress like a mere speck 
of geometrical form, it may drive a 
machine just a little, little higher at a 
lime when it is working at its very 
worst, so that the pilot may swoop down 
upon his adversary and send him crash- 
ing under a hail of machine-gun bullets 
to a ghastly end four miles below? 


ND now let me reveal to you how a 
fA scientific enemy has attacked this 
problem. France was the first and Ger- 
many the last great military power to 
realize that the flying-machine might be- 
come a military weapon. And yet the 
Germans leaped into the air in standard- 
ized military machines when the first 
shot was fired. It was the standardized 
Taubes that seanned the Belgian ter- 
rain when the first unforgivable on- 
slaught came; the Taubes that flew 
almost unhindered over Paris in August, 
1914; the Taubes that saved the Ger- 
mans at the Marne from utter rout. 
Yet the Taubes are as extinct now as the 
dodo. They gave way lo the first 
fast British machines armed with ma- 
chine-guns. But they proved that the 
Germans were at least right in the study 
that they had made of engines. 

When France and England beheld 
their first airplane, they saw in it a 
new vehicle of sport. 

And so Englishmen and Frenchmen 
arranged sporting contests to learn the 
airplane's sensation-tickling — possibili- 
A flying “ meeting” was conducted 
like a horse race. 

Turn now to Germany. Of course, the 
Kaiser offered the most coveted prize. 
For what? Not for a flight record, but 
for an engine. What a contrast! In 
France and England thousands and 
thousands of fashionably dressed ladies 
and gentlemen at Pau or Brooklands, 
craning their necks so that they might 
the better see these marvelous new ma- 
chines which had been copied from the 
first crude but successful invention of 
two bievele makers in Dayton, Ohio. 
\nd in Germany, an engineering labor- 
atory with a few roaring engines quiver- 
ing on solid blocks watched over by a 
few bespectacled German 
of engineering, reading the dials of 
cording instruments that measured 
vasoline consumption and horsepower! 

No wonder that England and France 
had each thirty or forty models of en- 
vines and that they launched into the 
ir a collection of flying machines as 
notley and ill-assorted as the members 


ties. 


professors 


f a Bolshevik parliament. And no 
wonder that Germany gained the as- 
endency in the air in the early days 


heeause she had machines that could be 
rouped as easily as battleships of the 
Her Kaiser prize, her 


same class. 


How much do you know about a machine gun? 


engineering investigations had given 
her just five types of serviceable engi des. 
She uses no more today. Do you un- 


derstand now, why the United State 
army began its task of sweeping the 
air clear of enemy machines not by 
first designing fighting airplanes, but 


by providing the engine which is des- 
tined to pass into history as the Liberty 
Motor? 

When the first Liberty engine was 
finished it was taken to the top of Pike’s 


Peak and tested an atmosphere as 
rare as that which prevails at the 
elevation at which modern air battles 


are fought. That was an inspiration. 
But we will do even more. We will 
test the engines on the ground, and vet 
they will be ‘above the clouds. The 
Bureau of Standards has built a cham- 
ber —a chamber from which the air 
can be partially sucked. Thus, the 
conditions that prevail far above the 
Alps or the Himalayas, are artificially 
produced. And in that chamber the 
Liberty engine is run hour after hour 
until at last the director of the labor- 
atory says, in effect: “It is good. It 
will win the war in the air.” 

But let us not pat ourselves on the 
back and assume that our Liberty 
Motor is astonishingly different in prin- 
ciple from any other airplane engine. 
We were told that a handful of engineers 
designed it almost overnight. Tt stands 
to reason that a problem with which 


the ablest European engineers have 
struggled for ten years is not solved 
with the stub of a pencil and an old 


envelope, over a glass of beer and a 
Swiss-cheese sandw ich in a locked hotel 
The wonder of the Liberty 
is to be found not in any new 
principle, but in a method of manu- 
facture. Standardization is an Amer 
ican manufacturing conception. And 
standardization means — ? Simply 
that evlinders can combined — to 
produce an engine of any desired power: 


room, 


Motor 


he 


that the bolts made in Boston will 
fit the threads tapped Detroit: that 
the parts of two engines are inter- 


changeable so that a power plant can 
be improvised on the spot. 


must transport yourself to the 


Ol 
: battlefield to realize the wonderful 


heartening significance of this. <A 
butterfly has a life longer than the 
running life of a flying-machine’s en- 


gine; biplane power plants must be 
discarded or rebuilt at the end of 
eighty hours. By that time the bear- 
ings are sure to be scratched; carboniza- 
tion has set in; other defects appear 
New engine parts are constantly substi- 
tuted for the old, until little of the 
original construction is left. Even a 


single sickening dive may mean over- 
hauling. Flames, due to excess of 


gasoline, and smoke, due to the oiling- 
up of the front cylinders, pour out of 
the exhaust. At the outbreak of war 
it was practically impossible to con- 
struct a new engine in the field from 
the parts of several old engines. Hew 
could it be done if a bed would receive 
only a certain size and type of engine, 
if this nut would not screw on that bolt, 
if, in a word, parts could not be’ inter- 
changed? The men who gave us the 
Liberty engine, the foremost author- 
ities on metals, radiators, cooling, 
carburetion and ignition saw a great 
light. They have out-standardized 
Germany, with a standardized army, a 
standardized police system and a 
standardized imperial court. It is 
they who will win the war in the air. 


You know, 


doubtless, what it looks like ; perhaps you've seen one in action; 


also there is a chance you've seen a machine gun in the movies 


in the hands of the hero. 


All this is something. of course; but 


next month Waldemar Kaempffert will make the story of the 


machine gun sound like a thrilling 


romance. Be sure to read it 
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“AMERICANS TAKEN Prisoners! 











Do you know? 


¢ 


o 


Do you know why Germany does not 


force captured non-commissioned offt- 


/ 


Do you know why a war prisoner in 
Germany working on a farm is infinitely 














better off than one working in the city? 
oer . = s 
- has x ~ 
ate Ra 7 
Do you know that in parts of Ger- OR the first time the veil of secrecy is ripped aside and German cruelty and 


many the small peasantry had learned 


to like the good humored Tommy so 
well that the military staff was forced 


lack of chivalry for a fallen foe are laid bare for the world to see. Underfed 
prisoners in overcrowded camps and a cold, hard and efficient pounding on their 
to forbid all social intercourse between reason, patriotism and morale by a mailed fist that could stoop to the meanest 
prisoners and civilians? of persecution—that is the indictment Dr. McCarthy nails to the door of Berlin, 
| ired officers in his new book—*‘‘The Prisoner of War in Germany’’—just published. 


In a few months, possibly as you read theselines, entire German medical staff deserted, and Limburg, 
American soldiers will be going to German prison where the Prussian devil took the Irish war prisoners 
camps. How will they be treated? What can _ up to the mountain-top and showed them the worlds 


ess you do forthem? These will bethe questionson that might be theirs if they would sell their souls. These 

ir EXCHANGE your lips. For you and every other patriotic stories and dozens of others are set down faithfully and 

Do you know what to send a prisoner American Dr. McCarthy wrote his big vital book. in detail in Dr. McCarthy’s great book. It will be 
of war? Dr. McCarthy was attached to the American Em- most welcome, because of its evident fairness and well- 
d : bassy in Berlin and officially inspected all the prison balanced judgment. Where credit is due credit is 
of camps and hospitals in Germany for the British Gov- given gladly by the American Doctor, who, stunned 


ernment. From these first-hand experiences he has set with the jungle cruelty of it all, welcomed the little 
down in a notable war book, another chapter of German good, because of its promise that Prussianism had not 
barbarism. It is a sorry tale of a great nation’s fall glutted the last spark of sanity and humanness in the 


© 
—this book tells you ! from common humanity. race that gave Kris Kringle to the world. 


Pa tte n shane drichst id, camouflaged with its gardens Siaadensie trend ta thee oft 
of geraniums, plagve-stricken Wittenburg, that the he F 
FREE cloth, 345 pages, large size type, 
JAMES W. GERARD SAYS: **From this book the friends of Americans unlucky enough on a big page margins, twenty full-page 
to fall into the hands of the Huns, will know what treatment these illustrations, reproduced on calendered paper, lhe 
: Prisoner of War in Germany” is a beautiful example of 
prisoners may ¢ zpect. It is a problem of in . book making by Moffat, Yard Company of New York. 
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brings the book to you, carriage charges prepaid and 
enters your subscriptions for the 3 magazines. After 
that you pay $1.00 a month for only 5 months—$5.10 
in all. This is less than you would pay for the 
magazines on the newsstands. ‘The book is yours free. 
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McCLURE BOOK CO.,, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York Cry. 























I:nclosed is ]10e. Please send me free and post- 
paid “The Prisoner of War in Germany,” by Daniel 
J. McCarthy, M.D. At the same time enter my 
12 months’ subscription for Metropolitan, McClures 
and McCalls for which I agree to pay $1.00 a 


month for five months. 
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Washington in oe 


(Continued from page 8} 





‘lance at the interior architecture of 
ie New National Theatre fills you with 
desire to put quotes on the “New” 

National electric sign. 

‘The facilities of cheap and rapid 
transit communications,” observes the 

Kneyelopedia, in its witty way, “are 
bundant.” That may be true, but 
he street-car service is poor. Yet there 

s nothing in Washington like an 8:30 

i.m. trip in the New York subway from 

Lenox Avenue and 145th Street to 

Brooklyn Bridge. There is nothing in 

Washington like a 5:45 p.m. trip in the 

third Avenue L from Brooklyn Bridge 

to Bronx Park. And it is possible for 
many of us to walk to work. But it is 
the fashion in Washington to swear at 
the traction and after all, 
transportation is a local issue. As to 
gasoline, it is cheaper than in New York. 

The telephone however, Is 
worse than in any city I have ever lived 
nor Visited. Sometimes it takes thirty 
minutes while the irrita- 
tion ferments in vou num 
her. Three weeks after my telephone 

had been installed and was working, I 

vot a letter from the company telling 

me that they regretted, but they 
couldn't mstal the telephone until Dee. 

12, a date two weeks ahead of the date 

of the letter. And the company is try- 

ing to have the rate raised! In exten- 
uation, it must be said that the tele- 
phone business in Washington has mul- 

Liplied many times in the last vear. Each 

business branch has hundreds of exten- 

when a year ago it had dozens. 


Washington is full of the Athaletic 


compaliles, 


service 


poison of 
to get al 


SIONS, 


They are sitting together 


in their Petrograd hotel, when a knock at the door comes and 


Steffens tell you the story 


* Midnight in Russia~ 





Young Man. He speaks of avviation 
and datta and SUSpects and the single 
corps; and everybody but the Presi 
dent, the Secretary of War, and me, 
speaks of cantonements. But our atha 
letic young men, heaven them! 
are fine soldiers, and the fire against 
the enemy is no less effective because 
the men sending it call it’ barrodge. 
What will win the war [ am not pre- 
pared to say, though I do read the ad- 
vertisements; but nobody has ad 
vanced that diction and enunciation 
will win the war. 

If it weren't for G. O. No. 10, I might 
write of the persons who are in Wash- 


bless 


ington; but, while that knowledge 
might imterest and amuse you, it is 


none of the Kaiser's business. If it 
hadn't been for G. O. No. 10, T could 
have written an informative piece about 
war-time Washington. McC iure’s 
should have asked a non-army man for 


the story. Blame McCriure’s. In the 
interest of Art, [T should have turned 
the assigument over to someone else, 


but T haven't time to think of Art these 
days; and besides, I don’t know any- 
one not in the service; 
I, not earn that money myself and sup 
port my car, proud relic of my days of 
affluence, for a few more months in the 


so why, quoth 


style to which it has been accustomed? 
So I wrote the piece, and because it is 
a poor piece, thin and watery, don't 


but, as L have said, blame 


And General Order No. 


blame me, 

McCLure’s 

10. For 
OF all sad words of tongue or pen, 


The saddest are G. O. No. 10. 


a couple of young American war correspondents 


but let Lincoln 


in the May McClure’s 





Where Do You Stand? 


[Continued from page 36| 





for which our fathers fought and suf- 
fered? Shall this be said of us? 

We German-Americans are at the 
If we go right now, we 
will be regarded henceforth as Ameri 
cans and nothing but Americans, loved 
and respected more possibly than any 
element in our population, be- 


cross-roads. 


other 


cause we have been put to the greatest 
test of all and have proved faithful 
to the Republic; if we go wrong, on the 


other hand, we will be dug out of the 
hody politic as a worm is dug out of an 
ipple, and there will be mutual bitter- 
ness and dissension for generations. 

Let us consider, let us consider this! 

WHO have presumptuously taken it 

upon myself to address to vou these 
words, my fellow Americans of German 
blood, I am nothing to you, not even 
it hame. | have ho position nor influence. 


There are thousands of German-Amer- 
ans more widely known and more 
fluential than L. 


[ appeal to you only because T am 
ie of you. Lhave been torn as you are 
rm. IT love German men and women 
nd German forests and hills and songs 
them: I, too, have a father 
I, too, had a German 


s Vou love 
Germany, 


Coming in the May McClure’s, ~ 
Vott Woolley. 
of the war 

throbs with human feeling. 
itself to a 
vital 


“behind the scenes” 


moving of those 


The Highway Limited Freight,” 
This article will stand out as a masterpiece. 
a romance without a heroine, 


story, 


mother; and I, too, have brothers 
fighting in Germany's armies. For a 
time my reason as well as my _ heart 


was with Germany's cause, and even 
after my reason would no longer let me 
hope for Germany’s triumph, for a time 
my heart was still rebelliously thrilled 
at the news of a German victory. 

So, perhaps, [ have a right to speak. 
I have stood on Germany's side, [ have 
walked in the valley of the shadow of 
neutrality, but I now stand irrevocably 
with the cause of the Allies which, thank 
God, is now the cause of America. 

And I say to most solemnly, 
the time has come for us all who are of 
German origm to stand forth and 
publicly declare ourselves: 

,an American citizen of German blood, 
believe in America, my country, and in the 


you 


principles of liberty, equalityand democracy 
for which she stands. Therefore, and in 
cvitably, Lam against Germany. I wish to 
see my country victorious and Germany de 
feated. Tothe fulfilment of this wish I pledge 
my life, my fortune and my sacred honor.” 

In the taking and the keeping of that 
oath or its equivalent lies the hope, lies 
the only hope of the happiness and the 
present and future usefulness of Amer 
icans of German blood. 


by Edward 
It is a romance 


without a definite hero; still it 


It has the wonder touch that always attaches 


and we think that this is the most 


glimpse that any of us have had behind the curtain that veils the 
great masses of material which go to help win the war 
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| 100% Safety and 





6% Interest 
Income Tax Paid 


AFETY first and foremost! 
Buy only the soundest secur- 


ities in times like these. Make 





ire that the principal and interest 
of r bonds will be paid prompt- 
ly in cash on the days due. 
Safety being assured, insist on a 


You 


return of about 6°, to meet the 


good interest rate. need a 
burdens the war has brought and 


| 
| 
the high cost of living. 


Finally, buy securities on which 


the mortgagor pays the Normal 


Federal Income Tax. 

The s na ¢ » : 
The sound first mortgage serial 
bonds, safeguardei under the 


Straus Plan, meet these and all 


other requirements 0, anyone seek- 
ing a good investment. They are 
safe, they yield 6% net, they are 
not subject to market fluctuations 
they are in convenient 


$500 


in value, 


$1,000 and denominations, 
and the mortgagors pay the Nor- 


mal Federal Income Tax. 


Write today for our valuable book- 


let, “Safety and 69%” and our cur- 
rent investment list, describing a 
well-diversified variety of well- 
secured bonds. Ask for 

Circular No, D-804 
will accept sub- 
Third Liberty 


Loan without profit or commission, 
S.W.STRAUS 
av Vo | Fos | 
I Incorpor- 
“Co = 


CHICAGO 
Straus Bicg. 


We solicit and 


scriptions to th 





NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 
Detroit Minneapolis 


San Francisco 
I ladelphia Kansas City 


Dayton 
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36 years without loss to any investor. | 
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“Business as Usual” 





McClure Financial 
Booklet 


The 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
sum of ten 


proportions 
charge a nominal cents 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 


may be had at a dollar per copy. 





T has taken more than a year for 
Americans to realize that 
their scale of living must be dif- 
ferent from what it was in times 
of peace. As yet not all of us are ad- 
justed to the new conditions. In fact, 
the remark is often heard that appar- 
ently many people do not know a war 
is going ony Casualty lists are making 
their appearance with increasing fre- 
quency, but our army has been in no 
great action and as yet we are practic- 
ally untouched. We have had some 
experience in supplying our govern- 
ment’s financial however, and 
when we see that its requirements total 
about thirty-seven million dollars a day, 
we understand vaguely what a_tre- 
mendous task it is to raise this amount. 
“But,” “where is 
this money to come from unless busi- 
ness is continued as usual?” The fact 
of the matter ts that while we must go 
on doing our business as usual, it should 
not be the usual Those in- 
dustries which will help us win the war 
should not continued, but 
strengthened, and their operations in- 
creased. Whatever is non-essential to 
our war needs should either be dis- 
pensed with or greatly curtailed. There 
is business for all, more business than 
ever, but it is of a different kind. 


some 


needs, 


someone will say, 


business. 


only be 


ROBABLY everyone has some idea 

of the workings of the law of supply 
and demand. As the demand increases, 
the more difficult it is for the supply to 
keep pace. With brisk demand always 
go high prices. This is as true of money 
as it is of eggs. When a large number 
of people are bidding for money, the 
rate at which it may be _ borrowed 
goes up until it becomes so high it is 
out of reach. Then demand disappears 
and interest rates again go 


Paul Tomlinson 


by 





investor who has been Wise enough to 
save his money. 

Government appropriations for this 
year approximate nineteen billion dol- 
lars. It is not possib e for private bor- 
rowers to compete with anything like 
this amount of government securities, 
and, furthermore, they should not at- 
tempt to do so. In fact, all municipal- 
ities have been requested to abstain 
from new public works for the period 
of the war, because to finance them 
would require money which the govern- 
ment should have. Similarly, the gov- 
ernment needs the labor and materials. 


F this state of affairs is true of mu- 

nicipalities it is equally true of indi- 
viduals. If we refrain from unneces- 
sary expenditures we not only are 
saving money for the government, but 
also are releasing labor and materials for 
its use which otherwise would have been 
employed in satisfying our individual 
demands. Our war requirements con- 
stitute a demand which the people’s 
money and labor must supply. Surely 
no one wants it said of him that he did 
anything to hinder that supply. 

The demands of war and individual 
consumption are more than the indus- 
trial capacity of the country can supply. 
Because of the demands upon railway 
service and coal, which are probably 
the two most vital necessities, we have 
seen already how freight embargoes and 
“heatless days” have resulted. To 
remedy matters, consumption must be 
cut down, but this is a difficult thing 
to accomplish, for there is an unusual 
amount of money in circulation as the 
result of high wages and high prices. 
It is evident on the face of things, how- 
ever, that if individual demands inter- 
fere with our war needs they must be 





Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry is 
made for this special service. The Fi- 
nancial and Insurance Department 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Me- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, 25 W. 44th St., New York. 





restricted. Un'ess the people of their 
own accord will curtail consumption, it 
will be entirely proper for the govern- 
ment to step in and take control. 

It is stated that our consumption of 
meat has decreased twenty per cent 
since last April. The result is that our 
allies are getting the benefit of this sav- 
ing and, what is especially creditable, 
is that this saving has been entirely 
voluntary. If we can save twenty per 
cent of our meat consumption and be 
as well as ever physica!ly, why is it not 
practicable to save twenty per cent of 
our expenditures of money and be that 
much stronger financially? Further- 
more, we could then provide the govern- 
ment with the money it needs. 

If we must save money, so, also, we 
must save labor, and as a matter of 
fact money is easier to find than labor 
in th s country. There are certain num- 
bers of people, but no more, who can 
work. Just so long as individuals in- 
sist upon purchasing luxuries and non- 
essentials, they are competing with 
the government for the labor necessary 
in the production of those luxuries and 
non-essentials. The government needs 
that labor, and the result is that it 
must bid for it against the private man- 
ufacturers. Higher wages do not make 
more labor available. They merely in- 
crease its cost, and the more the govern- 
ment is obliged to pay for what it gets, in 
that same proportion must taxes be in- 
creased and more bonds issued and sold. 


N the other hand, if we cut down 

our consumption of luxuries and 
non-essentials, the money we would have 
spent in that way is saved for the gov- 
ernment — and _neidentally for our- 
selves. Labor also will be saved, be- 
cause if the demand for luxuries dimin- 
ishes, their production au- 
tomatically will decrease. 





down. 

We have seco how Lov- 
ernment loans have affected 
the money market. No 
private concern can offer 
security to compare with 
that of the government. 
The result is that im so far 
as an ordinary borrower is 

the price of 
almost prohibi- 


concerned, 
money is 
tive. Private financing has 
almost stopped, and the se- 
curities of many corpora- 
tions are selling at prices 
which would have seemed 
ridiculous before they were 
placed in competition with 
government bonds. Securi- 
ties of the highest grade 
can be purchased now to 
vield a most satisfactory 
and attractive return to the 


Margin 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
Ilow to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

Ilow to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


MecClure’s Financial Booklet 


Eighth Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


into Cash 


Funds 


Prevent Their 


struction 


Your Money 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. See announcement above. 
Address all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, 25 W. 44th St., New York. 


Investments Readily Convertible 
How Big Investors Place Their 
How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
Loss 
How to Figure the Real Return on 
First Principles of Life Insurance 


Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial-Payment Plan War 


and men formerly employed 
in their manufacture will 
be freed for  war-work. 
Surely any individual sac 
rifice entailed will be more 
than counterbalanced — by 
the beneficial results accru- 
ing to the country and the 
world at large. As a mat- 
ter of fact, probably no sae- 
rifice will be required in so 
far as the owners and em- 
ployees of such industries 
are concerned, for the gov- 
ernment wherever  possi- 
ble has adopted the highly 
satisfactory plan of con- 
verting these industries to 
work connected with the 
war. 

Aman was asked recentl) 
to serve with the fine or 
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Bonds 





Government Bond 
Investors 


To Meet the growing demand for a 


greater kn 
war financing, 


a booklet, 


WwW ledge of Government 


we have published 


“United States War Financing,” 


dealing with bond flotations and 
markets during the Wars of 1812, 
1846, 1861, 1898 and 1917. 

This publication also analyze 
the Liberty Bond issues now out- 
tanding. 

A copy will be sent free to inve 
tors upon request for MC-157. 


Holders of 
siring further information are 


vited 


Liberty Bonds de- 
in- 
ult our United States 
Government Bond Department. 
This De; ent is 
of specialists of long experience. 
Their knowledge is at 


mand,without charge or obligation. 


to con 


yartn composed 


your com- 


The National City 


Company 


National City Bank Building 
New Yor 


Short Term Notes 


Acceptances 
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The Oil Industry 


Past: Present-Future 


Many interesting things have hap- 
pened in the past in connection with 
the oil industry, and many interesting 
things are happening right now, and 
will happen when the war ends. 


The past is an open book, but the 
present and the future are of vital mo- 
ment to investors who now hold oil 
securities, as well as to those who con- 
template purchasing the shares of oil 
companies. A comprehensive arti- 
cle dealing separately with each of 
these periods, appears in the current 
issue of our fortnightly publication, 


Securities Suggestions 


This publication, which discusses 
semi-monthly the most important de- 
velopments in the financial world, will 
be sent to you FREE, together with 
booklet describing THE PART PAY- 
MENT PLAN of systematically ac- 
quiring attractive income-producing 
securities. To get these booklets, write 
us for 7-C 


R.C.MEGARGEL & CO. 
Established 1901 
Members New York & Chicago Stock Exchanges 
27 Pine Street ~New York. 
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A NEW BOOKLET 


JUDGING THE 
MERIT OF OIL 
INVESTMENTS 


Avoiding bad investments means sav- 
ing money. This booklet covers the 
important features of the oil busi- 
ness and presents the facts which 


enable one to distinguish 
good oil companies from 
bad without reference t 


any particular company. 
Ask for Booklet A-16 
CATLIN, STREET & CO. 


Investment Securities 
60 Broadway, NEW YORK 




















| send booklet 


| in the copper market 
| for free distribution by L. 


| ganization engaged in selling the present 


issue of Liberty Bonds. He was emi- 
nently suited by ability and experience 
for the work, but he refused, because 
he said, it was his duty to continue doing 
He had a wife and chil- 


» as 


business as usual. 


| dren to support, and he considered his 


first duty to be to them. Now no one 
can deny that a man is obligated to care 
for his family, but the government 
needed that man, and while it asked 
him to make a sacrifice, it offered him 
work which would allow him to take 
adequate care of those who depended 
upon him. How far would this nation 


| have progressed had all its citizens acted 


in like manner? 

It may mean a sacrifice for us to make 
a real contribution to the work the gov- 
ernment is carrying on, but the sooner 
we realize that sacrifices are required of 
us the sooner the necessity for them will 


| disappear. 


About Stocks and Bonds 
by Mail 


Pine Street 


Books 
Insurance and Banking 


_& Megargel & C 0. 


27 
New York, will send you booklets en 
titled, The Part Payment Plan, and 


Securities Suggestions. These booklets 
will be sent free of charge upon request. 

William R. . Camenes Company, 408 
Olive Street, S. Louis, Mo., and 14 Wall 
Street, New Y ork, have published a new 
booklet entitled ““A) Nation at War 
Its Financial Needs.” Write for this 
booklet. 


If you wish to invest in sound secur 


ities, write John Muir & Co., 61 Broad 
way, New York City, for “The Partial | 
Payment Plan. | 
The Doherty News, — published , 
monthly by H. L. Doherty & Co., 60 


Wall Street, New York City, deals with 
the improvement and development of 
public utilities, Sent upon request. 

In view of the interest in government 
financing. The National City Com- 
pany of New York is preparing a book- 
let, giving interesting facts, with refer- 
to the financing of the wars of 
1S12~-°64—-98, and 1917. Ask for it. 

The Stock Growers State Bank, of 
Timberlake, S. D., will send, upon re- 
quest, an interesting booklet entitled 
“Guaranteed 5°, Certificates.” 

S. W. Straus & Co., 159 Broadway, 


ence 





| New York, and Straus Bldg., Chicago, 


have just issued a January investment 


list, a booklet, “The Oldest Safe In- 
vestment,” and a booklet explaining 
the income tax. 


Savings & Trust Co. will 
»” free on request. 

Catlin, Street & Co., 60 Broadway, | 
New York, have just issued a booklet, | 
entitled “Judging the Merit of Oil | 
Investments.” 


On account of the 


Citizens 


unusual situation | 
a book just issued | 
R. Latrobe & 
Company, 111 Broadway, New York, 
should prove timely for investors. 

The Babson Statistical Organization, | 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., furnishes weekly 
reports and charts which help to an- 
ticipate the larger movement in security, 
commodity, and labor prices. 

Booklet Me-8, recently published by 


The F. B. Collins Investment Company, 
| gives valuable information regarding 
| Farm Loans in the Southwest. A 
copy can be had upon request. Ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The booklet, “We're Right on the 


Ground,” issued by E. J. Lander & Co., 
Grand Forks, N. D., outlines in a com- 
prehensive way the advantages of Farm 
Mortgages as a safe investment. 
Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kans., will 
send upon request an interesting list of 
farm mortgages. Send for list 718. 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the personal integrity of 


| the advertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 


sition. While we cannot guarantee the result in 
any particular case, the acceptance of the advertise- 
ment by us is evidence of the strongest character 
that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. | 
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Louis New Yor Ch 
Cincinnati Pittsburg 
We advertise to emphasize to 
you the necessity for buying 
Government Bonds. Your 


country needs your money. 
Munitions, war material,ships, 
clothing and arms for our 
cost money. 

WILL YOU HELP 
and thus secure Safety of Prin- 
cipal, of Home, of Nation and 
of Liberty? 


eA 


boys 





bonds from 
Government 


Buy your us 


whether 


or 


Municipal. Our Service Dx 
partment will aid you 
Write us. Do not wait. Show your 


Our prices conform to market values. 


id for our current list and booklets 
1 


“A Nation at War--Its Financia ! 
and “Bonds As Sate As Our Cities 
Address Depart ment ¢ 
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Seasoned Public Utility 
Bonds Netting 6°, 


First mortgage on modern hydro 
electric property 


al 











Cash cost of security three times 
loan. 

Net earnings four times interest. 

Issued with approval of a State 
Railroad Commission. 

Company supplies power to in 
dustries of vast importance in 
times of peace as well as war. 

w Circular 7) / 


Peabody, 
| Houghteling & Co, 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Send f \ 
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ATA% INTER 


[) starce is no hindrance to 
saving money by mail at 
4°; interest with this large, 
safe bank which has been con- 
ducting a conservative savings 
bank business for 50 years. 

| No matter where you live— 
send today for a copy of our 
interesting booklet “D”. 


sb AGB ET 4h SAVINGS & TRUST Co. 


APITAL & SURPLUS ¢ 8,000,000.00 















CLEVELAND,O . 
ASSETS Over ‘sixrv-rive MILLION DOLLARS 








Liberty Bonds 
We specialize in $50 and $100 Liberty Bond 
Sie! Muir & 
New York, N. Y Brooklyn, N. Y 


ease nr meee Tee 
t- t H- BS 
(0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Odd Lots 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Be 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 














6 FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 6. 
The Most Dependable Income Producer 


As land always has been and always will be “humanity's 
perfect ideal of that which isimmovable, indestructible and 


imperishable, so has it the inalienable right to that other | 


high honor of furnishing the highest type of substantial se 
curitiesknownto man.”" Our mortgages covering improve “d 
farms in Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas and 
Louisiana are just as safe as Government Bonds, Inour 33 
years experience no investor has ever lost one penny of 
interest or principal. Write for our new booklet. 
Reference: Bradstreet or Dun's. Others on request. 
THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT CO., Incorporated 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK ta. 














Good Time To Buy? 


Will there be a spurt or a 
falling off? Babson Service 
tells you what to expect— 
reliably forecasts the long 
swings of the market. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

Statistics. 
Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept.M-19 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
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The Earning Power 
of Stocks 
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earnings in the two 
in some instances 
market prices 


years 1916-1917 have 
exceeded the recent 
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Ask for Circular M 48 
‘*Partial Payment Plan 
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Established 1908 
111 Broadway New York 
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NEVER A DOLLAR S LOSS TC D CLIE NTS 
This has -o~ *n our record in ha e Re _ Estate 
Bonds ad First Farm Mo. es r more 

years. Our many sat afie 
a of our ~~ hfu r rs e 
pre rig ht on the 
all times. “i? ands in $ 
nominations. Mortg i. s 
Let us send you Pamphie 
offerings. 
E. J. LANDER & co A 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 
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North Dakota 
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THE GOLDEN HIGHWAY 


By WILLIAM HENRY WRIGHT 
pein: you should meet suddenly a beautiful 
young lad 


who was a total stranger to you, 
but who was so beautiful and trusting that you 
poured out to her fully and without restraint 
’ the love secret that was burning your heart; and 
then you discovered a few days later, that the 
1 young lady fell in love with you herself to 
prevent your marriage with the other girl—-what 
would you do? This very interesting heart-problem 
olved in the entertaining story, 
“THE GOLDEN HIGHWAY,” published in 
THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


THE PEOPLES HOME JOURNAL 


ANN’S FINDING OUT, By Annie THE HATE THAT TURNED 
Hamilton Donnell TO LOVE, By Rebe Mills. | 
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FOR LOVE OF MARJORIE, By THE MYSTERY OF STEVE PAYTON 
Ruby M. Ay: By Alice Duncan. 


f THE PEOPLE’S HOMI 


» so from purely patriotic 
na ible special article 
ing one of the most 1m 
1 Cl ling th t 
t the | if is 
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’ _ ” 
has come, 
(‘onference at the Universit 


| help to oO 


n 
Helpful, Practical, Informing Household Departments 
appear every month in THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL: 
The Care of Children; The Prospective Mother’s Class; 
Needlework in the Home; The Latest Fashions; Parties 
and Entertainments; Cookery, Household Helps; Home 
Building; How to Cultivate Your Garden; Fun and Fact; 
and The Green Meadow Club, which Thornton W. 
Burgess, the eminent naturalist, conducts for the junior 
members of the family. 


The Magazine for EVERY Member of the Family 


Established in 1885 


The People’s Home Journal 


FOR APRIL 
ALL NEWSSTANDS PER COPY TEN CENTS 
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The Woman Behind the Soldier 


|Continued from page 32) 





But to call it 
a war for a certain form of government, 
when all forms are on trial today, the 
vital human element is lost for her. 

I have said that, from my knowledge 
of women, the result of our entrance 
into the war will be three-fold. 

First, that the phase of readjustment 
will pass, to be succeeded by one of 
whole-souled support and high courage. 

Second, there will come increased 
knowledge of government, its possibili- 
ties for good and evil. 

Third, there will be the loss of the 
illusion of peace, and a consequent de- 
termination lo prepare against future 
wars, to the end that there shall be 
none. Women are forehanded. They look 
ahead. A man finds the present fairly 
sufficient. A woman lives in her children, 
and in her dreams of their future. And 
I believe that the women of this country 
will demand for their sons universal mill- 
tary training, not that they shall fight, 
but that they will never need to fight 

Their faith in diplomacy is dead. It 
has failed them. With every desire to 
keep out of this war, they have seen the 
nation forced into it. And they will not 
he caught again unprepared. They 
know that with a great body of trained 
citizens behind us Germany would 
never have dared her course toward 
us. They know that, when the Ger- 
mans were debating whether to enter 
France by Belgium or Switzerland, it 
was the fact that every Swiss was a 
trained soldier that sent them through 
Belgium instead, Belgium with its small 


women will understand 


army and its untrained civilians who 
died by thousands because they had 
not been taught to protect themselves. 

But there is a corollary to all this. It 
is well for women to look ahead. It is 
magnificent to find them taking hold 
of war work, even if in certain cases we 
find them dramatizing themselves. But 
the work of the nation must go on. 
The poor must be fed and cared for, 
the sick tended. War is not one burden 
instead of another. It is an extra bur- 
den, to be carried on shoulders already 
bowed with cares. 

I have found women who have 
dropped every previous activity to knit 
for the soldiers. Knitting for the sol- 
diers 1s more than laudable. It is well 
worth while But to drop other and 
necessary work which lies at our doors 
in order to knit is to substitute senti- 
ment for duty. To many women, knit- 
ting is purely a mental anesthetic. It is 
easy and pleasant. It satisfies the de 
sire to do something, that aching anxiety 
to be of use which for so many finds in 
knitting its only solution. 

Save for the trained nurse and a few 
other specialists, there is not only no 
need for women abroad, they are actu 
ally in the way. The place for om 
women is here, keeping the home fires 
burning, looking ahead with intelli 
gence and vision, preparing for their 
new place in world government, facing 
the situation bravely. And above all. 
by word and act standing sturdily and 
indomitably behind the men who are 
fighting for their homes 





If the War Ends This Year 


(Continued from page 8| 





Roosevelt unpatriotic? Was Senator 
Chamberlain? Or Senator Hitchcock? 
Was Lord Northcliffe unpatriotic when 
he revealed the shell scandals in Eng- 
land, causing a reorganization which 
made Great Britain for the first time 
effective in the field? If so, why aren’t 
they all in jail? 

Criticism? Why, civilization itself is 
the result of criticism! Freedom is the 
result of criticism! Magna Charta was 
wrung from autocracy by criticism. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
the result of criticism. So was the 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. Our Revolutionary War was a 
criticism of tyranny. Our Civil War 
was a criticism of the theory of State 
Rights and of the institution of slavery. 
The Spanish-American War was a crit- 
icism of Spanish brutality in Cuba. This 
war is acriticism of autocracy, of brutal- 
itv, of the doctrine that might is right 

The argument remains unanswered, 
but the dogma is reiterated: “‘It ‘5 un- 
patriotic to criticize.” 

‘But remember,”* we are goaded into 
replying, “that if you had only listened 
to those who in the beginning warned 
vou to prepare for war, there would be 
no occasion for eriticism. We should 
have had a powerful trained army ready 
to strike at once.” 

Suppose peace does come before we 
are well started in the war. What then? 

We may say, frankly: ‘Thank God 
we have been lucky again in war! The 
lives of countless American soldiers 
have been saved, not through any fore- 
sight on our part, but because of our 
almost incredible good fortune. Luck 
has followed us this time, as in other 
We have practically never been 
We weren’t ready for 


wars. 
ready for a war. 


the Revolution, but we got help from 
France and played in luck. We weren't 
ready for the war of 1812, but while 
we were fighting England and making 
a sorry mess of it, England was fighting 
Napoleon — and even at that the Wat 
of 1812 was not a victory for us, but at 
best a draw. We weren’t ready for the 
Civil War, and the fact that we weren't 
ready caused it to drag on through four 
vears. We weren't ready for the Span 
ish War and only the incompetence of 
Spain saved us from defeat. We weren't 
ready for this War, but here we are, 
retiring in the guise of victors, from a 
fight which has been largely if not en 
tirely won for us by others.” 

Shali we forget the oceans of blood 
shed by our friends, the French and 
British, that the world might be made 
safe from autocracy? Shall we forget 
that for more than forty months they 
defended us while defending them- 
selves? Shall we trust the Ger 
Ihnah gangsters W ho, in V lation of their 
oath, leaped upon the world and sand 
bagged it in the dark? Shall we ask 
them for new promises, and when new 
promises are given, shall we say: * These 
promises are better than the old. The 
entire nature of Germany has now been 
turned inside out. There will never be 
any more wars. We need not be ready. 
We must all disarm. We must let Ger- 
many see that we mean what we say” 
— shall we go in for twaddle of that kind? 

We who wish our country to be safe, 
hope that the United States will not lapse 
back after the war into a condition of 
garrulous impotence. Yet there are 
those among us who will not be surprised, 
but only regretful, if presently she falls 
off the war wagon and takes again to 
the primrose path of pacifism. 
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Extravagance US. Keonomy— Continued from page 22 





“A penny saved is a penny earned? 
Maybe so. But who the Billy blazes 

ants to bother with pennies? 

A fool and his money are soon part- 
d? Right every time. He's just the 
uv I'm looking for. 

“And so we've gone along, like a 
flock of cow-punchers in a frontier 
town, hooting and howling and squan- 
lering our substance in riotous living 

ith no thought of the morrow beyond 
an occasional vague premonition of the 
ead we're going to have. 

“And the trouble has been not that 
we haven't any sense but just that we've 
heen too busy to use it. The game has 
heen too big, and too swift, and too 
exciting. Where one lad is riding around 
on a horse and shooting off a gun, who 
wants to sit home on the front porch 
and knit antimacassars? 

“When everybody else is staying up 
and having a party, who wants to go to 
hed at seven-thirty? When all life is a 
horse race, who wants to sit home in 
the kitchen playing cat’s cradle with 
ori anda? 

“When everybody yveu know is rid- 
ing around in automobiles, it takes a 
lot of moral courage to walk; especially 


when you've got more money in the 
bank than they have, and know it, be- 


sides. 

“It comes back to the old idea of 
mob psychology. Mobs will rise to 
ereater heights and sink to greater depths 
than individuals. Look at all the 
women you see knitting nowadays. Is 
it hecause women like to knit now any 
better than they did a vear ago? 

“Notatall. [t's because some women 
decided that knitting was the thing and 
hegan to knit. Whereupon, mob psy- 
chology got in its work, and now they're 
all knitting. It’s like a Iwnching. <A 
Ivnching isn’t pulled off because a lot. of 
men make up their minds they're going 
to hang somebody. It’s because a few 
do, and the rest are borne along in the 
current of their excitement, until, feeling 
that excitement, they become a part of 
that current themselves. Mobs will go 
into a saloon and get peaceably pickled: 
or they'll stand outside that saloon and 
chuck rocks through it, according as the 
psychology motivates them. 


ND so it is with extravagance. A 

lot of people making darned fools 

of themselves inspire a lot of other people 

to do likewise. When everybody Is 

blowing in his money for a party, every- 
hody else wants to do the same. 


“Come back to the cow-punchers 
again. On the range, they are sober, 
saving, industrious. That's because 


everybody on the range is’ similarly 
sober, saving and industrious. 

‘But turn said bunch of cow persons 
loose im a town where everybody is 
drinking, gambling and fighting. and 
said cow persons are in the middle of it 
in a minute! 

“To be led is to be human. To be 
easily influenced is to be human. To he 
more easily influenced by the attractive 
and the pleasant than by the difficult 
and the dutiful, is also to be human. 
It is easier to be foolish than to be 


wise. It is easier to be dissipated than 


ascetic. 


“Yet, on the other hand, it is really 
not so much more difficult’ to live 
cleanly, straightly and inteiligently if 


one will only try. And it is much easier 
to do this, if one’s friends and neighbors 
and acquaintances are doing it. If all 
to be honest ts not hurd. 
If all men are hard-working, to work is 
no effort. If all men are clean, and 
straight and moral, cleanness and 
straightness ard morality become the 
normal daily existence. 

“And considered as a straight busi- 
ness proposition, there is no Comparison 
between the two modes of life. 
ness, laxness, and folly are a sucker play 
from start to finish. The little that vou 
get is more than offset by all that vou 


men are honest, 


lk OSC - 


lose. It’s like putting up a hundred 
dollars to win a rotten apple. If vou 
win, you win nothing of value; if vou 
lose, vou lose, anvhow; and there you 
are. [t's a cooked game, and there's no 


way to beat it. 
ge at the thing clearly. 

Here, on the one hand, vou see 
that well-known and = widely-admired 
gentleman, Mr. Philbert) J. Extrava- 
vance. ‘To the eve, he looks great. He's all 
dressed up like a birthday cake, and as 
he rolls along the boulevard distributing 
to the populace. vou'd think 
nobody was more favored of fortune 
than he. In your heart, vou envy him. 
You think it must be wonderful to have 
so many friends, so many 
many rich and beautiful wives, so many 
splendiferous jewels, a mansion on Main 
Street, and money in every pocket! 

“And vet. after all, is it? Is he, 
actually, to be envied, or to be pitied 
with a pily as deep as it is real? 


largesse 


motors, so 


“Like vou, he has onty one brain, 
It's full of worrtes. He has only one 
stomach. [t's full of aches. He has 


only one body to be carted around in all 
his expensive motors. [Et hurts and 
would like to stay at home. only the 
discontent of his worricd brain won't let 
it. Tis success is what? The empty 
fawnings of sycophants. His happiness 
is where? Burnt to the ground and no 
insurance. His health? Gone where 
the woodbine twineth. He's a hollow 
shell suffused of vain regrets; a bird in 
a gilded cage. and lable to be thrown 
out any minute. 

“And it’s all because his foundation 
is bad. Living bevond his means makes 
him worry as to how he’s going to settle 
up when the time comes. Worrying as 
to how he’s going to settle up ruins his 
digestion. His ruined digestion makes 
him so peevish that nobody can stand 
him except those that do it for business 

And there vou are. 
the other hand, consider 

old citizen, Mr. 


reasons. 

“On 
staunch 
Keonomy . 

“As he strolls pleasantly down Wash 
ington Street and nears the corner of 
Maple Avenue, we see the vigor of his 
step; the clearness of his eve; the firm- 
ness of his lips; the pleasant smile 
about bis mouth. 

“Has he troubles? 


that 
Amos P. 


If any, 


they are 


not of his own making; hence he wears 
them lightly. His rent is paid, and his 
taxes. No creditors dog his footsteps. 
He hasn't sat up late nights trving to 
spend TOTES he hasn't got on food that 
isn’t in the cook-book; hence is his 
digestion good and his stomach like a 
child’s. His friends are his friends not 
because they think they can get some 
thing out of him; but because they like 
him. His brain is free of worries be 
cause he doesn’t do anything to worry it. 
If he rides in a motor, 
can afford it: and not because he thinks 
it will make other people think what he 
thinks they'll think. He fears no man: 
and no man fears him. He sleeps well: 
eats well: feels well: thinks clearly. 

“And it is all because his foundation 
is good. He has builded not like an 
ambitious adolescent with a box of domi- 
noes, but well, and carefully. Mis 
foundation is firm. Hence the structure 
of his life rises solidly and stands se 
curely. Passing winds shake it not; nor 
do winter's frost and summer's droughts 
crack or warp. 

“And now that the Government has 
decreed that these two gentlemen shall 
enter the ring together, which one are 


it is because he 


vou, personally, going to back? Which 
way shall we, the mob, go? Which 
fighter shall) our psychology favor? 
For, as the country was ruled for a time 


by the psychology of economy, then for 
a time by the psychology of extrava 
gance, so now must it be ruled by either 
the one psychology or the other. 

“Are we for Extravagance? Or for 
Kconomy? It’s a clear issue, ladies and 
gentlemen. One or the other must win. 


XTRAVAGANCE has lived 
through all the vears and all the 


ages. And it has always meant national, 
as well as individual, disaste . For Ex 
travagance is the crumbling corner-stone 


that makes for the downfall of human 
edifices, even as Economy is the solid 
block that makes for permanence. Ex 


travagance stands for waste, both human 
and material: for looseness of living and 
of thought: for the propagation of vice 
and the stifling of virtue: for the breed- 
ing of folly and the race-suicide of 
wisdom; for watering the weeds, and 
plucking the flowers. Extravagance, by 
and large, is a national lemon, and a 
sociological quince and never done no- 
body nothing but harm nowhere. 

‘Take it from one who knows, there 
is no pleasure so evanescent, so fleeting 
and so hollow, as is that selfsame ex- 
travaganee. It is like the pleasure that 
comes from other forms of dissipation. 
Great for a few minutes, but, 
What a head it leaves! 

And Economy is the right road. It 
is the right road not so much that it is 
the road itself that is right. It is be- 
cause of the right things to which the 
road leads. Extravagance, as a road, 
might not be so bad were it not for the 
hitterer evils that lie along its winding 
length. But as it is 

“Economy makes for happiness. 
Extravagance makes for unhappine Ss, 
and worse. And when vou've said that, 
you've said it all. 


fe WOON ! 





Anna Steese Richardson 


has writien a wonderful article on the camps of our 


country, and the great work the Y. M. C. A. is doing. 


Life!” 


now in training. 


She calls it, 
and it veces, as nothing else has, the very hearts of our boys who are 
Mrs. IE oc herself a mother, with a son in camp, knows 


‘This Is the 


the soldier psychology , and interprets it sy mpathetic ‘ally. This, the first of a series, 


will appear in the May number. 


Watch for it. 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 
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i the reputation, 
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satisfied that it had ly all the time 
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at he would never DY an turn of 
hance, be a monev-getter lo be sure, 
we had won his third campaign and he 
as to be rewarded with a place on the 
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TEIPTHER of the Gliddens noticed at 


first an old couple who had come to 


tav at Mrs. Sehroeder’s a Mr. and 
Mrs. Murdoch from an up-state N 
York cits a delightful, silvery 
old dressed in exquisite 


haired 
man, fashion, 
a rather plain doy ail votten up 
old woman, who had very little to say 
Old Mr. Murdoch 
mself agreeable to evervone, especiall 


to take a 


for herself. mace 


seemed 


vreat fan to Eve She paid no par 
lar attention at first. the ove 
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Mrs completed het 
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for the \ 


Special 
meal were 
pair 


SCHrOCOCT ister 


rich as 


rich can be, gone to 


taken a dislike 
them, and lucky she was took 
the front room and bath and that room 


that’s between the front room and vou 


room they use it for a sitting-room 
and then a room upstairs for Mrs 
Murdoch's maid | hey re a perfect 


godsend, I tell sister.” 
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Without the Last Act — continued from page 1 


“What's Mr. Murdoch's business?” 
asked Eve, interestedly. 

“My heavens, didn’t you know? 

he’s Murdoch, of Murdoch's Elixir. 
Why, he’s worth millions, and yet they 
don’t put onany airs. Between you and 
me, I think Mrs. Murdoch her 
husband to death. I expect it was one 
of these marriages where the husband 
outgrows the wife, vou know.” 

When Miss Jason had finally taken 
herself and her chatter to her own room, 
Eve Glidden sat still for a very long 
thinking harder than she had 
thought in her life before. She 
could hardly believe her good fortune. 
That right here in this quiet boarding 
house the fame should be dropped right 
down into her hands! Everyone knew 
Murdoch's Elixir. It was one of those 
dope-and-booze medicines that are so 
popular in’ strictly prohibition 


munities, 


bores 


time, 
ever 


com- 


O Eve sat there and thought five full 
— reels of what she was going todo with 
the opportunity that had been miracu 
lously arranged for her. She knew that 
she must move cautiously. She knew 
she must make no mistakes. And now 
we are ready for the third act and our 
climax. 

It would make our third act far too 
long if I were to go into detail of the 
stalking of old Murdoc h by Eve Glid 
He responded her 
It was pretty dull for him; 

Ma didn’t like to go to 
Maybe Eve 


den. eagerly to 
kindnesses. 
he told her. 
the theatre, and he did. 
humor an old man by 
with him sometimes? He was quite 
wistful about it. Eve hesitated prettily 
suggested that Mrs. Murdoch might 
not wish to be left alone in the evening. 
Mr. Murdoch that. “Ma 


goes to sleep right after dinner ever) 


. . 
would fog 


pshawed 


night.” he said. “She don’t care about 
anvthing, so she don't have to stay up 


and dressed after eight o'clock.” 


So Eve, at her most charming, pres- 
ently became Abel Murdoch's con 
stant companion. At first quite 


openly. \ little later, when she thought 
it would arouse his sympathies, she 
told him that the people in the boarding- 
house gossiped about their being so much 
together and that they must be cautious. 
Murdoch assented to this in just the 
Wit Eve had hoped he would. He Was 
quite the usual married-man-with-a 
pleasant-little - liaison - that - must - be - 
kept-quiet. And with this keeping it 
quiet came a new element into their 
friendship. 

Old Murdoch began to talk to Eve 
freely, bitterly. Here he was, not so 
very old, with a great wish to enjoy life. 
Hie wanted to have a big house, and 
entertain, and go about, travel, make 
friends. But Ma wouldn’t hear to it. 
She was all for living in the way they 
had started, thirty-five vears ago. She 
wouldn't hear to a big house wouldn't 
dress up and do him any credit. He 
painted the saddest kind of a picture 
of his married life. She'd never un- 
derstood him they ‘d never been com 
panionable. He'd her and 
done his duty by her and — and — well, 
he'd never talked like this to anyone in 
the world before, but Eve was such a 
clever, bright littke woman and so un- 
derstanding! 

In return Eve assured him that she 


could, like the immortal Mrs. Haukshee, 


stuck by 


“be trusted to an infinite extent.” She 
Was enormously sympathetic, — but 
pleaded Mrs. Murdoch’s cause elo- 


quently She told him that he must be 
brave and fine and true, for it would no 
doubt kill his wife if she discovered the 
true state of his feelings. 


8 





* Kill her!’ said Murdoch indignantly 
“She'd be glad of it. She's told me a 
thousand times that she’d be glad t 
get rid of me.” 

“Then why why —” demanded 
Eve, “have you stayed with her for so 
long?” 

“T never had any motive to do any- 
thing else — before now, said Murdoch, 
boldly e 

But that was as far as he went — 
that—day. 

(nother day he talked to her plainly 
of Hardy Glidden. ‘“‘He’s never going 
to be able to give you what you ought 
tohave. Why, you ought to be queening 
it in one of the big houses down on 
Dupont Circle. You ought to be wear- 
ing a diamond tiara and ropes of pearls. 
You ought to have your automobiles 
and your riding horses. You and I 
have tastes alike.” 

Eve flashed him a meaningful glance. 
“Yes,” she said, “I I believe we 
have.” 

“It is almost too easy,” she said to 
herself, in sincere congratulation, later. 

“T might just as well be making ten 
thousand a year and no more, for all the 
I don’t get any real 
and I’ve wanted 


good it does me. 
fun out of my money 
fun all my life.” 

“So have . 
génue style. 

*T wish I wish I could give it to 
old Murdoch ventured. 

“And [ wish I could give it to you,” 
flashed back Eve. ‘“‘Ah, Mr. Murdoch, 
two people who have taken the 
It’s too late now 


said Eve, in real in 


vou, 


we're 
wrong turning in life. 
Lo change.” 

It was not so very long after this 
that they arrived at a real understand- 
ing. * Dialogue of this kind naturally 
leads up to a climax. They sounded 
each other out until they knew pretty 
well where they stood, and after that 
there was no special use in subterfuge, 
or pretense. Oh, they kept it all on a 
high plane, of course. They were 
wronging no one, they assured each 
other. Hardy Glidden cared nothing 
for Eve — according to Eve; and old 
Mrs. Murdoch would be perfectly 


happy with a generous settlement. 
There would be a disagreeable little 
wait six months it takes at Reno 

but after that California, Japan 


India, Egypt, Italy, France, England 
a wonderful luxurious trip around the 
world, and they would settle somewhere 
preferably in Washington, for Eve 
wanted to triumph where she had been 


SO long obscure. 


HERE was just one little hitch, and 

that was so small as to be negligible. 
“You see,” explained Murdoch, “I'm 
really in Washington to watch this tariff 
bill. I've got to find out what they're 
going todo to opium. It’s been rumored 
around freely that they’re going to just 
about double the present duty, and if 
they do I've got an option on a dozen 
hig cargoes that I can cable to have 
rushed over here to get in before the 
law goes into effect.” 

He went on to-explain that though 
the whole patent medicine business was 
maintaining an expensive lobbying 
force and a high-class publicity bureau, 
they had been able to make precious 
little headway. And he felt as though 
he ought to stay in Washington until 
they knew something definite — lh 
wasn't going to have the Elixir’s pros 
perity smashed by a lot of flop-eared 
jaw-wagging legislators without making 
some effort to save it. Eve listened 
attentively. At the last, though, she had 
a brilliant idea. 

“Why, see here,’ she cried, clasping 
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her small hands, “Hardy's on the Ways 
and Means Committee. He'll know 
what they’re going to do to opium in 
the bill. Ill find out from him and tell 
you.” 

No, Murdoch wouldn’t hear of it. 
It might place her in a bad position 
afterward — it might make Hardy 
suspect something — it might — oh, he 
had ever so many good reasons why she 
should say nothing to Hardy. 

But Eve persisted. It was such an 
easy way to find out — and wasn’t it 
her duty to help Murdoch (she talked as 
if she was already his wife) and she was 
sure there wouldn’t the slightest sus- 
picion attach itself to her. And so on! 
And so on and on. Yes—and so on. 

In the end she had her way. She 
asked Hardy and it was just as simple 
as she had foreseen. All she said was: 

‘There's an awful lobby of patent 
medicine people around, isn’t there, 
Hardy?” 

“Yeah,” laughed Hardy, “and they’re 
going to catch hell, though they don’t 


know it. You know most of these 
patent medicines are just sweetened 
dope. And the duty on opium’s only 


going to be doubled — that’s all. It'll 
send a lot of ’em to the wall, and serve 
‘em right.” 

“You're so clever, Hardy,” mur- 
mured Eve, irrelevantly. The habit of 
flattering Hardy was so much ingrained 
that she held to it even at this moment, 
when she was betraying him. Some- 
times I think Eve Glidden ought to have 
been named De lilah — but Hardy Glid- 
den wasn’t much of a Samson. 

As soon as Hardy had gone out, 
Eve took a bit of paper and wrote on it: 
“The duty on opium is to be more than 
doubled,” signed her initials, sealed it 
in envelope and slipped it under the 
Murdoch’s door. She knew Ma Mur- 
doch was out driving, and that Murdoch 
was waiting word from her. It re- 
joiced her that she was able to give 
him the aid he so much desired. She 
spent the rest of the time before 
dinner looking over her clothes and de- 
ciding what she would take to Reno. 
There were so many things she didn’t 
want, she thought she’d give some of 
them to Miss Jason. She felt that she 
owed something to Miss Jason. And 
after she had made up her mind about 
the clothes, she began a letter to Rhoda 
Wynne. While she was writing, she 
heard a bumping and clattering out- 
side the door as if trunks were being 
taken down-stairs. 

Then she had to dress for dinner. 
She made a somewhat hasty toilet, 
for she had wanted to finish her letter, 
but there were so many things to tell 
Rhoda that she finally despaired and 
threw it back into her desk and hurried 


into an old dress that was easy to 
put on. 
On the other side of her door she 


paused, for down the hallway stood old 
Mrs. Murdoch. Her heavy old face 
lightened at sight of Eve. “‘Oh, Mrs. 
Glidden,” she said, “‘could I see you for 
a moment?” 


VE followed her wonderingly and 

when they were both inside her 
room, Mrs. Murdoch closed her door. 
“Sit down,” she said, nodding toward 
an easy-chair. 

Eve sat down, still wondering, but not 
impatient. It was impossible for her 
to be impatient with anything or any- 
body tonight. Mrs. Murdoch sat down 
near to Eve and looked at her doubtfully. 
The poor old creature had on one of her 
everlasting black silks, and a scarf of 
point-de-Venise was puckered askew 
around her throat, and pinned with a 
pin of pearl and jet. 

“You'll be surprised at what I’ve 
got to say to you,” she said, at last. “I 
suppose you don’t think I know all 
about how you and Abel’s been going 
on, but I do ——” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Eve, indignantly jumping to her feet. 

“Sit down,” went on the old lady 
calmly. ‘“‘You better take it easy. 
I was saying you didn’t think I knew 
about how you and Abel’s been going on 
and what you’re planning to do. But 


I do. And here’s something more you 
don’t know -—it was all a_ put-up 
job, Mrs. Glidden — and I put him 


up to it.” 

Eve had dropped back in her chair 
and sat staring at her, speechless now. 

“Abel’s a great favorite with the 
ladies,” went on Mrs. Murdoch, smiling 
a little, ““but he’s not much of a hand 
for business. He don’t run the Elixir 
works — he never did. I’m the real 
head of it and always have been. 
And when this tariff bill come up I 
knew we had to find out what was going 
to be done about opium, or we'd have to 
reconstruct the whole Elixir business. 
So we sifted out the Ways and Means 
Committee, one by one, and got private 
reports on ‘em and everything, and the 
only one that seemed likely to be 
bribable was your husband. So that’s 
why we came here to this boarding- 
house. Pretty soon I saw that Mr. 
Glidden, though he’s not much for 
brains, isn’t anybody’s bought man, or 
likely to be. But the minute I laid eyes 
on you, I felt sure we could work it. So 
I told Abel what to do, and he did it. 
I'm much obliged for the information 
about the new duty, and so’s he. He’s 
gone back to Buffalo — and I’m going 
tomorrow. I don’t like night traveling 
or I'd have left when he did. Now, 
Mrs. Glidden, you got all the facts. I 
wasn’t for telling you at first, but Abel 
thought I ought to, for he said you 
ought to have more sense.” 

*“You — you can’t get away with this 
sort of thing!’ said Eve, sharp anger 
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“Tl —T'll speak 
to Hardy — I'll tell him you have the 
information — I'll tell him what you're 


coming to her rescue. 


” 


going to do —— 

““No,” said Mrs. Murdoch, “you 
won't do anything like that. You were 
foolish enough to write down on paper 
what the duty’s to be, and you signed 
your initials, and you put it in an 
envelope and addressed it to Abel. [ 
kept that. note —and the envelope 
How you going to explain that to your 
husband? Now, you listen here. You 
just better swallow your disappointme at 
and say nothing to nobody. I’m sorry 
and ashamed that a pretty young thing 
like you should want to run after a m:n 
as old as Abel, and try to get him away 
from his wife. Not that you could do it, 
for Abel, though he’s not overly brainy, 
he’s got a true heart. He’s been pret\y 
near sick over having to make up to 
you so much of the time, but I kept him 
to it, sharp. He says you swallow d 
everything whole. I should have 
thought you’d have more sense. If a 
daughter of mine was so to conduct 
herself it’d just about break my heart 
and —” but she was talking to emp!y 
air. Eve had escaped. She had fled 
back to her room in a perfect tempest of 
humiliated, disappointed tears. Mrs. 
Murdoch heard her rush along the hall 
and bang the door. 


EVEREAUX paused and lit an- 

other cigarette. 

“Well,” said Tommy Barber, “what 
did your little adventuress do? Did 
she go back to hubby and be a good and 
dutiful wife ever after, or did she get 
hold of some old Moneybags who didn't 
have a clever wife to tell him what to 
say?” 

Devereaux, having lit his cigarette, 
got up and put on his coat and picked 
up his hat and stick. He turned and 
faced us quizzically. 

I shall let you write your last act 
to suit yourself,” he said. “As I said 
an hour ago, the great trouble with life 
is that it doesn’t run true to dramatic 
form. Of course, if this were a popular 
melodrama, Eve would repent and rush 
back to Hardy’s arms; if it were a 
tragedy, I have no doubt she’d take 
prussic acid, provided she could find a 
chemist who would sell her some; but 
since this is real life, isn’t it quite likely 
that she’d seek adventures new — and in 
the end, pull off something worth while? 
Think it over?” 

He turned and left the room. Tommy 
Barber looked round at us excitedly. 
“Say,” he began, “‘say — isn’t Devy- 
eraux’s wife named Eve? And — and 
wasn’t there some talk about her being 
an awfully rich widow — and divorced 
before that — and — well, there was 
something queer, I know. Say, what 
d’you suppose made him tell that story? 
I wonder -—— 





Two 


es 
\\ 1V@S — Continued from page 47 





“Pretending? How about you? Why 
did you pretend, when I brought Dwight 
here, that you'd never laid eyes on him 
before? Had you or hadn't you? 
Careful now! Fanny says it is all here!” 

“T'll explain in one word!” 

““What’s the word? Say it, please — 
and for God’s sake clear this up!” 

She was breathing hard, frightened, 
her mind in a whirl. Oh, to be able to 
think clearly! Use a little common 
sense! 

“Just a minute!” 
“You'll see in a minute - 


she gasped. 





“T see a good deal! It’s right in your 
eyes! What are you looking so scared 
about? 
my being old! 
young, 


And what did she say about 
I am old — and you're 


young! And a beauty — just 


the kind for Dwight! Don’t I know of 
his love affairs? Wasn't he at it way 
back in Paris? Hasn’t he been — ever 
since?” 

“Be careful, Joe,” she cried, angrily. 
But in his condition, nerves on edge, he 
paid no heed and went rapidly on: 

“I’m just a business man! And 
you’ve made me feel your contempt for 
all that! And he’s a musician, he’s 
different — he has exactly what you 
want! So you went to his studio twice 
a week—for months and months — 
without letting me know — although 
he was a friend of mine! And you went 
to the Ritz and the opera! And then I 
brought him here to dine! God, how 
you two must have smiled at each 


” 


other — when I wasn’t looking! 


“Joe! Joe!” 
**You lied to me, didn’t you, when he 


came? You say you'll explain it in a 
word! Well, what’s the word? I'm 
waiting!” 


“There isn’t any!” Her face was 
white. “I don’t care to explain to 
you now!” she cried. He looked at 
her. She could see he was trembling. 
and she nearly changed her mind. But 
her anger came again. “I won’t!” she 
thought. “Not to-night!” 

an hen you and I are through, you 
know,” he said very huskily. He turned 
and went into the nail, and a moment 
later the outer door closed. Ethel sat 
down and stared blankly. 

**T acted like an idiot!” 

[ To be Continued] 
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Art and historic ‘ iatior re freely used. Domestic Science, 


Home Decoration. Secretarial 
agement 


miles from 
6 Boston t er leaving grammar *\ vol, can begin her studies at 
t til s has an education equivalent 
sugh her whole course an elece 





two years i College, 
tive program. 





ot and cold water Students for 
order of the ir applications. 


Send for New 
Year Book peci rfror } t. 25 for Chicago and Western girls. 


Exceptional opportunities with 66 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


a delightful home life 





























‘ ow | 
Largest and best schoo! of its kind. Est. 24 year | 
W rite for talog TODAY \ i R i N J 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 155 Institute oat EW ERSEY, Urange 
ILLINOIS COLLEG E of PHOTOGRAPHY ‘ ° ’ 
Rox M, 945 Wabash Ave, Effingham, Ei Worcester Domestic Science School | Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses \ country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, preparatory, spec al courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts 
Red Cross Work. Graduates occupy exct ptional positions. and Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and 
Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. eld. Catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEarb, 
rh 





The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 


ton by correspondence, 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


26th Year U.obC. (Div.B) Chicage, TL. mircren Tower 

















ervill Box N 
Maryland College for Women 
Preparatory; College, 
ta I { > I 
1 nM i t ‘ 
r ( Ad r n listor 
I 10 il from Bal 
Vashin reproot 
: 1 non 








(LASELL SEMINARY } 


Auburndale, Massachusetts, Ten Miles from Boston 








Course n Language ncluding Spanish), Lit- 
rature, Science, Music and Art, with thoro in- 
ction in the theory and practice of House- 
old Eeoncmies rraining is given in the Art | 
a Entertaining. House Furnishing and Man- | 
wwement Mlarketing, Cooking, Dressmaking 
and Millinery. Thirty acres, fifteen buildings 








Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Basketball, Field | 
Hockey, Skating, Horseback Riding 
\ OUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 112 Woodland Road 





K E M 4 rt $. BEECHWOOD Unc.) 
A Cultural and Practical School 
for Young Women, TEeronany 


MILITARY SCHOOL |... P*tablished. Strong Faculty 

Highest standard as “Prep” School. Girls are prepa.ed for sel{-maintenance and_ to 
Highe st rating by War Department. New | meet responsibilities of life. College and Pre- 
$150,000 fire-proof barracks. All ath~ paratory Departments, Music, Art, Domestic 
tics. Tuition $560. For catalog write | Science, Secretaryship, Normal Kindergarten, 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. | Swimming Pool, Athletic Fields. Address 


714 Third St., Boonville, wo. | M, H, Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa. 


PEDDIE sgsisionn's. » 


rhe achievements of Peddie graduates in 
scholarship and athletics at college are signiti- 
cant of the value of its training. ‘Thorough prepa- 
ration for leade ae in college and business lift 
Military Traisiang in hartws.y With LHe + cule 
idea—all the essentials with ut frills. 
Physical culture, athletic t sini public speaking 
and music (0-acre camp is. lake, swimming }ool, | 
diamond, gridiron and gymnasium. Lower School | 
boys from 11 to 14 years 


ROGER W. » SWETLAND LL.D,, Headmaster 





















Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


A suburban school in the Westchester hille 
overlooking the Hudson, 40 minutes from New 
York. Graduate and preparatory courses with 
certificate privileges. Request for catalogue 
| should be accompanied by references 
| MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Box708 ______—*Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 














NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY Special Rates to Good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
For catalogue write to the Assistant Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 




















| 











The University Trains 
for Higher Positions 


The world demands leadership. The 
man or woman who knows is the one who 
is promoted. A generation ago leading 
positions were filled by those who had 
risen from the ranks. Now these positions 
are held by those of university training. 


What the world needs most is brains | | 
—trained brains. Brains that can mobilize 
labor to greater productiveness, capital 
to greater usefulness, and humanity to 
greater efficiency is the supreme need of 
this country today. 


The high places are for those who 
are efficient—the result of tratning, not 
inspiration. This is the age of oppor- 
tunity, in which men and women share 
equally as never before. 

The UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
non-sectarian and co-educational—is a broad 
school, a practical school, a useful school, and 
a democratic school. 





It continues the education of the high school 
student throuch the preparatory school, the 
college of arts and science and the professional, 
technical, and vocational schools of the uni- 
versity without the usual loss of time incident 
to false starts, repetition and duplication of 
studies. It does this at a normal cost. 

Be one of those sharing the larger opportu- 
nities of the university trained man or woman. 
When writing for catalog state profession or 
vocation in which you are interested. Address 


JOHN HALL SMITH, Secretary 
657 Boylston Street, Boston 





University of Massachusetts 
BOSTON 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 


of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 146 Carnegie Hall, New York 























New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| Glen Eden Boarding school for girls and young wo- 
men. On the Hudson River, in tne High 
lands, near New \ork City. All advantages. Select 
patronage. Social training. Outdoor life. Noexaminations 
Greatly enlarged For booklet and views mention this 
magazine and address FREvERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Dir 








Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection | 
| with Emma Willard School | 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women. 
yarticularly on vocational and professional 
ines. Secretarial Work, =~ Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees 
Special students admitted. Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y. j 











PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 10¢ . 

Ofc r at 10rough 
Mercersburg Academy piiysicai’ mental und 
moral training for college or business. Under Christian 
masters from the great universities. Located in the Cum 
berland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of Amer 
ica. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for cat 
alog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irvine, LL.D., Headm'r. 





PENNSYLVANIA, er repure. Box : ; 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn H Modern Languages and Special Courses 
Certificate privileges. May each year spent at Atlantic 
City. W ork continues without “eyo Gy mnasium 
and swimming pool. Rates, $600. Catalogue and views 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin. 





HEN the school question is up for dis- 

cussion in your home—if you wish help 

—if it is hard to decide which school is the 

right school for your boy or girl, write to the 
McCuvre Scuoot Service Derr. 

25 West 44th Street, New York City 
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